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PieldMork  aaong  Mldaan  trlb«s 


«  •■■ 


A  seltctlon  of  brltf  accounts  of  flddwork  aaong  srreral  Hldoo 


trlbas  from  1902  to  1906  ar*  praaontad  haro  to  gl^ra  an  iiqtraaaioa 

of  tha  nature  of  Indian  sattlamanta  In  tha  waatam  alopas  of  tha  Slarra 

Naradaa  In  this  period  (Sd«)« 

Mo-tO'^col-TO  of  Aaarican  Vallay  (Saotaaabar  30.  1906)  >  At  tha 
point  irixara  Spanish  Craak  laarsa  tha  north  aida  of  the  ralley  a  tongua 
of  oaadow  penetrates  tha  f orast^  reaching  to  tha  actual  baaa  of  tha 
pina-elad  bills*  These  hills,  facing  tha  soutfaMast,  present  the  hottest 
slope  about  tha  Talley^.  Hare  I  found  a  snail  gettlsasnt  of  HLdoo  Indians, 
tha  only  Indians  I  hare  seen  in  this  region*  Only  two  faadlias  reaaain 


hart* 


It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  the  Indians,  aa  la  their  custom. 


hare  selected  tha  tamest  and  dryest  place  on  the  bordera  of  tha  vall^ 


for  their  hoaa-'-a  place  that  receiras  the 


of  sunshine;  while 


tha  whites  hSTS  put  their  town,  Qnin^,  on  one  of  tbs  coldest 
daapeat  places,  which  receiTaa  the  ■iniini  of  sunshine* 

October  1*  The  Indians  I  net  yesterday  told  as  oj 


:  net  yesterday  told  as  of  another  snail 
oaop  (two  faailiea)  in  the  pine  forest  about  a  aila  west  of  their  place, 
and  half  a  alia  or  so  north  of  a  tongua  of  the  Talley  idtich  pushes  north 
at  this  point— the  tongue  next  west  of  the  on»  in  Spanish  Greek  learas 
the  valley*  So  on  ^jr  traap  today  I  want  to  tha  place  and  found  only  one 
Tndian  and  hia  wife.  The  aan^a  white  naaa  ia  Chaadlar  Jim*  Ha  tells  me 


his  trlb*  (thtt  north0a8t«m  Miioo  of  Dixon)  ranges  northmrly  to  Bi^ 
Msadows  and  Mountala  Meadows  and  easterlor  to  Sierra  Vall^j^  the  western 
part  of  which  belonged  to  thei»->the  eastern  P^H  to  the  gaghoo.  On 
the  south  th^  extended  to  the  Dountalns  between  Middle  Pork«  Feather 
Rirer  and  North  Fork  Tuba  River*  Their  western  boundary  I  did  not 
learn.  He  said  they  took  in  Buck*8  Valley  and  reached  "down  the  road 


toward  QroTille*** 


shrubs 


eaap  and 


^t  their  names  in  his  language*  Also  showed  ag^  Fucrtes  series  of 
bird  paintings  and  a  lot  of  photos  of  nainaalsy  reptiles^  azki  insects  and 
got  their  nasae*  Also  got  a  fair  general  yocabulary  and  hints  of  a 


lot  of  interesting  aninal  ngrths* 


Xn^'^anf 


\   collecting  and  dxTing  large  quantities  of  nansanita  berries  (Arctostophr- 
los  patula)  which  has  large  black  berries  •  These  they  pound  in  aortars 
and  eat  without  other  trsatavnt*  ^         , 

This  Indian  tells  me  that  in  1394  he  and  others  of  his  tribes 


land 


each--which 


Plumas  Forest  Resenre  and  that  the  Supervisor  in  charge  has  forbidden 
the  Indians  to  cut  nood  for  sale  on  their  own  lands  •  This  seens  hard, 
particularlx  as  there  it  hardly  any  other  wtj  by  which  thej  can  earn 
Bioney  here  to  purchase  supplies  and  clothing* 

There  used  to  be  a  larm  settlement  of  Indians  at  the  Dxacf» 


iirtiere  Chandler  Jim  livee-— on  a  small  pine  flat  haying  a  small  spring 
of  its  cunt  And  again  it  is  worth  noting  that  they  selected  a  warm 


veil  drained  sunny  vpot  In  the  ptm  forest  nsar  the  Tallcy^— Instead 
of  living  on  the  daop  chlUy  ralley  floor. 

f^fl^ed  80  late^  and  the  distance  was  so  far,  that  I  dldn*^ 
get  back  to  Qulncj  till  an  hotur  after  dark— but  Z  had  the  benefit 
of  the  nearly  fall  noon* 


a  t 


Between  Sierra  City  and  Down^'T^^''^  (September  28.  1906) 
Downlerllle  people  tell  ne  that  no  Indiana  erer  Inhabited  th 


I  trarereed  today,  but  that  in  the  earlydays  parties  of  Indians  from 
the  Lower  Tuba  region  (Mldoo)  used  to  cone  up  oTexy  sunner  and  visit 
the  Sardine  Lakes  and  other  lakes  In  the  nountalns  hereabouts  and 
oatoh  and  dry  fish,  which  they  took  back  with  thaa* 

The  Warhoo  Indians  never  went  west  of  Sierra  Valley. 

He  se  non  of  Aaerlcan  Rlrer  region.  On  September  8,  1902, 
In  the  afternoon,  althou^  the  heat  was  ezoesslYe  (orer  lOO''),  I 
hired  a  teas  and  visited  two  Indian  caops— -one  in  Todd  Valley  three 
■lies  west  of  Forest  H1I1|  the  other  at  Tankee  Jla,  three  nlles  north 
of  Forest  Hill.  There  are  two  faadlles  at  eaeh  place.  Both  are  in 
the  yellow  pines  and  blue  aansanita,  with  no  Digger  pines  in  sight. 

At  both  places  the  Indians  live  in  rough  board  houses  built 
a  long  tine  ago.  Besides  these,  at  the  Todd  Valley  caap  Is  a  circular 
house  for  their  cereaonials,  sinllar  to  the  round  house  on  the  ridge-*- 
north  of  Nturpl^  (Calaveras  County),  except  that  the  Murphy  houses 
are  really  elroular,  \Adl9  this  one  Is  many-sided  but  looks  circular 
fr«i  a  short  distance  away.  *« 

Ttm  faodly  living  at  the  roundhouse  were  away—the  laen  (father 


\ 


\ 


X. 


-»-*s 


/  » 


and  ton)  catting  wood|  the  wobbii  iiashlnf  fold  on  North  Pork  Aasrican 


River,   «* 


«*     *     tBK 


▼isit«d  th«  house 


th«  chief  (who  died  this  simer)*  She  ie  perfaap*  40  years  old  and 
has  her  chin  tattooed  in  vertical  lines  (5  or  6  I  think).  She  has 


a  hoy  I/f-15  years  old* 


three  fins  large  (and  one  smallt 


for  cooking  acorn  osal  iaaah|  one  saall  ■ash  botd  and  one  very  small 
roundish  basket.  She  is  a  good  basket  Mksr*  She  has  a  Palute 
winnower  (tenaa),  irsen* 

About  the  middle  of  next  Booth  (October)  1  was  told  the 
various  bands  cf  these  Indians  are  planning  to  hold  the  annual  )fouming 


*Cr7*  near  Kslsey^,  between  Qeorgetoisi  and  Flacervillef  Eldorado  County, 

Then  I  drove  to  a  »all  eoontxy  settleaent  known  as  Yankee 
Ji&  and  turned  west  and  on  a  knoU  a  quarter  of  a  adle  away  cane  to 
the  oaap  of  the  two  faodlles  of  Ne-8«»nnn  Indians  living  there.  One 
faslly-  ccvisists  of  a  very  old  wc«an  and  her  husbao!,  nearly  blind. 
They  were  shucking  and  splitting  black  oak  acorns  when  I  saw  axid  photo* 
graphed  theau 

The  other  f  aadljr  consists  of  an  old  woman^  a  adddle  agod 
adv^e  ind  three  girls  (rroa  16  to  20)  and  one  boy  of  twelve,  (I 
afterward  learned  that  the  three  girls  were  visiting  here  and  live 
in  North  Fork  American  River  one  sile  south  of  Colfax,)  They  also 
were  shacking  and  splitting  acorns  and  asking  bread.  In  both  cases 
ths  old  'Woman  was  splitting  the  acorns  open  (the  shells)  by  hansnering 
thms  between  stones^  one  resting  on  ttm  ground  (d-lO  inches  across). 


ths  other  held  In  her  right  hand*  I  bought  both  of  the  striking  stones 
as  both  ars  fashioned  though  yerjr  differently*  Osm   is  like  a  soall 


finger 


tossed 


clean  acorn  into  &  broadly  sooop-dhaped  basket  (with  a  handle)  which 
they  call  pah-ti*  Then  another  person  (in  one  case  the  vezy  old  nani 
in  the  other^  one  of  the  girls)  split  the  green  acorn  meat  or  not 
in  two  lengthwise  ."with  thtflrtgsrs,  and  tossed  the  split  halrss  into 
another  pah-tl.  They  nere  row  ready  to  be  dried  before  pounding  Into 
neal^  All  of  the  aooms  were  green.  They  had  several  bushels  just 


gathered. 


•^i!l;'»  ^<ey^: 


'fh^^9fk»9*J^^'     ^  •*«-*'•• 


tidj^ 


bowl  and  half 


old  baskets  I  and  a  curious  rattle  j  besides  the  stones  already 
mentioned.  The  rattle  belonged  to  the  ver^^  old  nan  and  consists  of  a 
slender  stick  about  15  inches  long  with  two  large  cocoons  attached  to 
the  upper  end.  The  cocoons  are  loaded  so  that  ther  rattle  when  the 


stick  is  shaken. 


n 


Close  Iff  the  house  a  small  roughly  oval  place  was  f encad  in^ 
to'ltiep  out  the  stock.  Inside  the  fence  is  a  grape  arbor j  and  under 
the  arbor  is  the  mortar  for  haTrtmerlng  acorns j  hollowed  out  of  a  large 
rock.  Beside  It  was  the  very  old  and  large  burden  basket  (mal-la) 


%#hlch  I  purchased. 


^it 


Vi**  "I 


At  this  canp  were  a  lot  of  sugar  pine  cones  (for  which  they 
had  gone  farther  up  the  mountains)^  st5JLl  partly  green,  but  full  ^^ 
grown  and  nearly  ripe.  These  they  roast  Just  a  little  in  the  flre^ 


■plit  open  IwigthwlM  nith  a  strong  largf  knlf •j  OTposIng 
the  largs  xrat-tisacte  on  each  8id#  of  the  long  axis* 


Thft  Ban  at  htad  of  this  camp  told  vm  his  naas  is  Bonter  Bill 

'MB 

Hs  and  ths  others  wsrs  very  polits»  The  people  here  sagr  all  these 
Indians  are  good  hard  irarklng  honest  people^  self  supporting  and 

1  ^:>      -S  eSMM^ 

respectable* 

i  asd  ^  1  A 

In  the  good  old  days  before  the  nhite  man  casM^  ths  Sierra 
foothill  Inrlians  used  in  sunmer  to  go  practieally  naked}  and 
noir^  where  they  ccmsider  theaselTss  safe  from  intrusion^  they 
about  the  saas  elothes# 

When  I  reached  the  Me-s*HEion  camp  at  Yankee  Bill  this  afternoon 


Tsxy  eld  voaan  already  aentioned  as  shucking  acorns  vith  the  blind 

**re 
sanj  had  on  only  a  dark  skirt  and  was  absolutely  naked  fros  the 


waist  vp.    Her  long  pendant  breasts  hung  down  nearly  or  quite  to  her 


■  ,*     r  . 


thl^  as  tht  Hit  on  the  ground*  Whan  I  began  to  talk  to  her  she 
reached  and  put  en  a  thin  black  waist*  So  rar  as  I  hare  obserred. 


none  of  the  MEHMa,  Ne-se-oun,  or  Miktefaunte  wonsn  i«ear  onderclothss 
■irely  a  thin  outside  gown  or  dress,  usually  of  black,  vith  nothing 
under  it*  The  sen  usoallj-  wear  a  shirt  and  overalls* 

We  se  nont  Colfax  region  and  Bear  River 


•  _  •  » 


Septeeber  10,  1902,  I  visited  three  eanps  of  Re  se  non  Indians: 


(1),  on  ridge  south  of  Colfax  in  edge  of  canyon  of  North  Pork  Vasi'tfiii 


Riverj  (2),  on  road  north  about  a  aile  from  Colfax|  (3)»  on  northwest 
side  of  Bear  River  on  grasqr  hills,  about  4  adlss  froa  Colfax* 


7 


Tb»T9  «r«  anall  roundhouses  at  each  of  the  easops,  8000  with  door 
fluahf  other*  with  entreooe  dram  out  into  a  passage*  At  the  Bear 
Riw  eaap  there  is  a  large  •ronndhouM*  for  the  big  tiaee— dances  and 


fandangoes* 


f  e 


X  piekid  up  a  few  baskets  in  •ftch  of  these  ea^ps  and  got  the 
follofwing  notes  and  rootbaluj  trcm  a  wcasa  (*Charlie*s*  wife)  in  the 
AaerieaB  River  oaap  south  of  Colfix*  She  is  a  good  woaan^  ndddle  aged, 


talks  ^igUsh  weU  and 


i4iieh  X  of  cottrse  got*  • 


food  baskets.  She  also  had  sobw  old  ones 


?« 


She  told  ■§  Uisi  wlbm  end  her  people  are  Me-se-ncms— qoJi^ 
Hoaasf  and  that  while  the  Bajofrltj  of  tb»ir  words  ere  the  saas  as  those 


of  the  Mevttda  City  Hn  ih 


words  are  entirely  different,  and  she 


regards  the  two  as  different  tribes*  Where  the  language 


words  are  in  nearlj  evezy  ease  the 
Tbdd  7all^*  a 


as  those  of  the  Me<-se-aon  at 


^^^  '^^W^^P^^^^  ^ 


la  the  e«p  one  nUe  north  of  Colfax  I  found  a  oouple  of  bushels 
of  nevlx-gathsred  nearlj^  ripe  cones  of  Ponderosa  plne^  doubtless  to 


be  fired  for  the  seeds* 


three 


winnoiH 


ing  baskets  and  open  work  burden  baskets  made  by  the  Washoes  and 


Piutes— nalnlj  lieshoes*  The 


is  true  of  the  Ne-se-oun  o«qps  in 


Todd  Vallej  end  at  Yankee  JiB«  Tisited  a  day  or  two  ago* 

I  ate   In  the  Bear  Rirer  eaap  and  the  eaap  one  uile  north  of  Colfax 

I  saw  aanj  baslwts  of  fresh  acorn  aush* 


8 


K«-c«-oon  vtllagt  xmt  N*8hTlll«  (D»c«i*)«r  2,  2.904) 


tisit«d  tb«  ump  about  six  adles  fna  Hasbrllla,  «nd  «t  an 
•Xtratlon  of  about  2CXX)  faot,  of  an  old  Naeenon  Chiaf  vhosa  nane  la 
Charlqr  ftmehnp*    Ba  la  a  larga  haa;v3r^  intaUlgant  aan«  but  eonplains 
6t  balng  sick.    Hia  idf  a  la  mch  younger  and  waa  taken  when  a  little 
girl  and  raiaad  bgr  Ronefaap,    Hnncfanp  also  baa  a  widoMad  alater— «  fij 
good  looking  wc»an  paat  adddla  lif#.~  Hid  old  woaan  aodanold 
blind  nan  eoa^aete  the  inhiibitanta  of  the  old  aetTTiwai^  wTili  li  for> 
nerly  waa  of  large  aiaa.    The  grar^^yard  la'tear  on  the  e^i'^Thare 
la  a  large  elreolar  eeraaonlal  house  of  the  tiaaal  f  ovm^  and  the 
people  lira  in  threa  amall  board  houaaa.    The  plaoa  la  a  gantlj-  aloplnj 
warm  axpoaure  in  smoke  boah  (Caanothai  cuneatua)  chaparral  with  Digger 
pinaa  and  oanj  oaka  about.    It  la  celled  Koot-bah  and  la  the  aouthem- 
■ost  aattleoarxt  of  the  tribe.     The  Konne  or  M»-wah  hate  their  northem- 


nost  aettl 


CoawfMta 


Qrlsilj  Plat.    Biinetaap*a  people  hare  rather  broad  flat  faoaa  for  Indiana 


whoK 


aaiked  alao  in  aoos  of  tha  half-breada.  a  nuaOjar 


Indian  wlraa)  lira  seattarad 


hilly  eoimtz7  hatween  Raahrllla  and  A]nchq>*8  caqp. 

I  waa  at  I!unchnp*a  a  little  after  one  o'clock  and  the  woMn 


dinner 


without  being  aakad.  Tb^  bad  good  bmd 


butter^  beana»  and  eoffea,  beaidaa  baakataful  of  aeom  meh^  of  which 


I  ate  aoaa. 


hair  atraig^t 


head.  Thej  are  the  ordinary  aisa  and  plu^p  aa  a  rule,  with  large  but 


not  prMdnwnt  brvaats* 
For  sore  throat 


^j. 


C-A 


DoujdMl)  vith  a  cottoo-Uk*  growth  (r«d  or  whlt«)  and  Uttlo  pi^>lM 
on  tha  undarside  of  tha  laaf «  It  la  aa  blttar  aa  qainina  and  euraa  a< 


throat  in  a  fav  ninntaa* 

t  <  A  taa  of  miatlatoe  frc»  tha  oaka  they  giva  woinen  in  labor  to 
Budca  tha  daliTuy  proapt*  Thaj  usa  muay  othar  planta  for  ■tdieinal 
pnrpoaaa  but  Z  waa  not  idth  tbni  long  anoogh  to  laarn  about  than* 

Tha  north  fork  of  Cosumaa  Rivar  th97  eall  Tb-ala-a-oan-in-aa-ai 
Tha  Middla  Fork^  Ko  m   din  aao. 


South  Pork  Amriean  RiT»r  (Juat  north  of  Plaoerrilla)  tbaj 


eall  To»ai»*aa-o  (aaaning  North  RiTar)« 


» »  ^. 


ta 


paak  in  tha  Siarra  (poaalhlj  I^rranid  paak) 


thay  eall  Ko-win-aB-aHBan. 


A  tailf 


including  tha  f  oothllla 


llYa,  thay  eall  Wa-pl->ya»-attn*   xHi« 


t  z 


from  hmrm 


.udiiut 


throu^^iout 


Na<»eaHru>n  (or  MiaoaaHMm). 


Thay  eall  tha  Mi-wa  (naxt  triba  or  atoek  to  tht  aouth)  Ko-oa. 
fairly  full  Tocabulary  from  thoat  ineludimc  ntaaa  of 


birda^  raptilaa^  inaaeta^  traaa^  and  ahmba* 

Thay  had  a  nuobar  of  rather  good  old  baakata,  aone  of 
aiaa,  and  I  brought  all  I  could  carry  in  a  large  heavy  n«at  on 
horaabaek*  Got  tha  naaee  of  tha  daaiana  on  these.  Oave  thaa  i 


10 


,1>« 


of  beads,  tobaoeo,  stockings,  and  old  elotbss*  *^- 

TtMj  havs  no  chlldrsn  at  all,  and  rery  fsw  d 
But  a  halfbrssd  hoy  of  12,  naned  Jodis  Highland,  rods  in  oa  horse- 
back and  I  hirsd  hin  to  go  with  ns  for  ths  rsst  of  the  day  as  pilot 
OTsr  trails  through  the  forsst*  Hs  is  a  bright  elsan  looking  bcj  and 
knoMt  all  of  ths  birds  of  this  rsgion* 

Darkness  orertook  as  when  about  ti«o->thirds  of  the  wsj  baek^ 


^^»  V 


so  I  had  to  ride  down  the  steep  canyon  slope  with  a^  big  heayjr 
bundle  after  dark— «nd  ford  the  river  alse^  which  was  not  pleasant  ^ 
for  it  was  a  deep  rapid  streaau  As  the  horse  knew  the  ford  and  1  ^ 
didn't,  I  trusted  entirely  to  hia  and  gave  hia  loose  rein* 

Deceober  3$   1904*  Collected  a  lot  of  plants  and  took  then  to 
an  old  Ti-cian  or  Neo«ion  woman,  wife  of  a  white  nan  named  Franklin^ 
who  Utos  1*5  kLLss  about  NashTille,  on  the  river*  She  calls  herself 
Krs*  Adeline  Prahldln*  She  is  a  large,  heavy,  broad«f  aeed  woaan  of 


a  little  over  fifty  and  a  full-blood*  I  took  her  ii^tograph  alone 


^A 


ai^  with  a  little  grandchild  and  also  with  a  large  three-rod  coiled 


basket  three  feet  high  which  she  has  recently  finished  for  Dr«  J*  W* 
Hudson  cf  Ukiah* 

Got  naass  of  plants  frMi  hsr  and  checked  vp  the  voeabulai7  I 
got  at  Httncfa»qp*s  camp  yesterday  (in  part),  but  had  to  quit  before 

» 

noon  as  8b«  had  to  oook  dinner  for  her  faoaband  and  I  had  to  go  back 
to  tht  Bdnos  and  get  ready  for  the  2  p«a«  stage ^  vhlch  I  took  to  £1 
Dorado^  arriving  jtist  after  dark«-distanee  only  B  ailes  but  road  u 
hiUj  and  muddy  •  Came  by  the  eastern  or  Union  aine  and  Martines 
Creek  road  instead  of  the  Logtown  Road  by  which  I  nent  to  Nashville  • 


u 


This  Union  aiiM  ro«d 


one  I  took  out  \AMa  twrt 


1*11  Twr.    In  spita  of  tht  mi—p  hiU»  it  U  interesting  on  seemmt 
of  the  ch^srral  through  which  it  Dassas.  nMeh  t«  mar-h  T.4r>««  4« 


rosdi 


couple  of  Bdles  on  both  sides  of  Tkiion  Kine^  uainly  in  Hartines 


Creek  7all^« 


w   ** 


lO^Hli-^"'* 


»  ^» 


r 


Hunchup*s  ranelMria  DeMnber 


m  n 


3  «^jW 


♦•*■'■ 


Indians 


discriminate 


litA.  Both  Arctostaphyjos  Ticida  and  A,  nariposa  al 

ca^  dowi  to  the  eaajon  at  Basfaville*  They  call  A. 

and  ko-tuiHchah  (chah  meaning  tree  being  a  teminal 

tivae  and  *Mb«^  A.  ■aripoea  thsy  call  aok-kus,  Tl 


yellOMsr  and  usoallj  amaller  leares^  snaller 


J 


soaller  and  better-ta«tin«  berries  iriiii 
'  hush*     A»  nariposa  thqr  saj  is  bigger 


large: 


larger  berries 


good 


kinds  and  eat  thim  without  cooking 


Bhus  aroaatica  in  the  sams  way,  Th^ 


aany  other  seeds 


W^lf. 


(Finns 


roast  before  eating* 


sM 


Th^  have  a  nunber  of  aaall  portable  aortars  which  they  did 


not  Bake*  They  have  still  a  few 


blankets 
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handle  and  is  shaped 


llk»  our  tin  duatpana— tha  aaaa  aa  at  Aoariean  Rirar.  Thia 


TiiMian 


-"i^'»V/ 


Tha  burdan  baakat  they  call  koi-yah. 


•aa  stick  coiled  cooking  baskets  thfy  call  aoo-kua 
small  noah  bowls  naQHni-pul->lu8  or  aoi-yra  (sMdl) 


pol-lua* 


(with  sloping  aided) • 


cirenlar  winnower 


one 


v^* 


baskets  they  call  Bik-ka-le 


many  of  thma  were  aade 


ecvers.  to 


trinkats 


basket  for  food  thay  call  che-pa, 


single-rod  coiled  bowL  is  wit-ohe 


%,i-i'r-» 


Ls  the  headquarters  for  the  deep  cooking  baskets 
flaring  aides  and  attractive  designs  in  black  ai 


rood  atKl  red  redbud  bark. 


naasxured 


winnowers, 


The  Neoenon  Indians  here  (Hunchup'a  caa^)  recognise  Qqercus 
2J2US  as  a  apeoies  of  oak  and  oaU  it  hah-aiaht  (or  hah-aiaN-tuB 
chah)*  Their  naiaas  for  the  othar  oaks  are: 
Qaerons  Ipbata  •  •  •  pah-lahswchah 
Qaerciis  Oouglasi  ,  .  .  pik-keen  chah  (or  oe-keen) 

m 

QuercuB  Calif omica  .  ,  ,  pah-hahm  chah  (or  slnply  pah-kah) 


QcMrcus  wislea«ni  •  .  ,  bab-baMoa  chah  (or  bah-bafak) 
Qottreas  ChxrsoUplB  «  •  •  wi-aa-chah  (or  vl-ah) 
Quoreus  Morofaut  •  •  •  hah-oah-tum  chah  (or  hab-uht) 


Kxn-ao-wln  Notes 
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T»rritory  and  yjllagoai  Kim-«K>-iiin  tarrltoxy  eontoring  along 
North  Fork  Feather  Rirer,  extended  vesterly  to  Beny  Creek^  Ifeuntain 
Houae,  Herrlaac,  and  Pea  Vine  Rancherla  (two  adles  north  of  Merrlme) 
but  not  quite  to  Stanwood.  The  southern  boundary  lay  south  of  South 
Fork  Feather  Rirer,  fro«  Bangor  to  Challenge.  South  of  this  ^mn  the 
Tahn^Jcum.  Bidwell  Bar,  Buffalo  Ranch,  Enterprise,  Swedes  Flat, 
Bangor,  Challenge,  New  7ork  Flat,  Buckexe  House,  North  Star  House, 
Sunset  Hill,  Strlngtown,  Forbestown  and  MLnthrop  House  all  belonged 
to  the  KuBMoo-win.  'Hie  northern  boundaiy  ran  froia  a  little  south  of 
Bucks  Ranch  easterly  to  the  northern  loop  of  Hlddle  Fork  Feather 
Rirer  near  Nelson  Point)  thA  aastem  boundary  appears  to  have  been  thi 
diTide  between  Nelson  Creek  on  the  west  and  the  falley  of  Middle  Fork 


Clio— leaving  Mohaidc 


of  the  Notokoiyo* 


The  KuBWBo-win  reached  west  to  or  nearly  to  OroTille,  but 
not  quite  to  Stanwood  or  Grizzly  Hill|  northerly  not  quite  to  Bucks 
Ranchi  easterly  to  Strawberry  Talley  and  Bluenose,  but  not  quite 
to  Mohawk I  southeasterly  to  Bucksye. 

Informant  states  that  Mbrristown,  Downierille,  Csaqjtonville, 
and  Poker  ^t  were  not  theirs. 


u 


DoMii«THla  and  Can5>tonTllle  belongwl  to  Tahn-kum. 
Th«  line  betmeo  th«  KisHBo-win  and  th«  Tahn-kum  passed  Just 
south  of  lil^aQdotte  and  Bangor. 


eaUsd 


springs  at  Vheatland  belonged  to  the  Auburn-Colfax 
Iv  the  Etna  no  ■■win  >  i«ho  used  to  so  than*  ♦.«  am* 


the  salt  and— wfaldi  had  to  be  cooked  to  get  the  salt.    If  caught. 


there  ims  war* 


The  Ifiia  iiid  wtii 


thej  don't  understand 


and  Auburn  people, 


>rdinarr  bouses 


corering  was  the  thick  baric 


ooTerlng 


stout 


first.  This 


Ponderosa  pice,  to  keep  out  the  atom  and  rain. 
In  the  dances  both  mm  and  women  wore  oi 
bands  of  fur— of  weasel  or  ott«p  airfn. 


foreheads 


Acorns  were  the  principal  food  but  wany  other  kl 

ben.  BuU  of  peppennod  or  laurel  (Dmbellularia) ,  which 

tter,  were  buried  in  and  for  a  long  tlae  to  take  out  the 

njgst  In  early  daja  the  people  had  two  kinds  of  dogs- 


tamed.  Both 


made  good 


they  would  catch  chickens  and  kill  little  pigs.  Coyote  dogs  would 
never  bite  their  masters  but  would  bite  othor  people.  (infoKftatxoi 
from  George  Martin  at  £nterpris«,  Butte  Co.,  July,  I930) 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


*» 


f» 
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t 
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^    '^  _^>^    Pieldwork  among  Mid]^an  tribes. 

o 

A  selection  of  brief  accounts  of  fieldw/lrk  among  several  Midoo 

tribes  from  I902  to  I906  are  presented '^here  to  give. an  impression 
of  the  nature  of  Indian  settlements  in  the  western  sTopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  in  this  period  C^^y» 

Ho.to-koi-yo  of  American  Valley^ (  September  30,  1906)#  At  the 
point  where  Spanish  Creek  leaves  the  north  side  of  the  valley  a  ton- 
gue of  meadow  penetrates  the  forest |  reaching  to  the  actual  base  of 
the  pine-clad  hills.  These  hills,  facing  the  southwest,  present  the 
hottest  slope  about  the  valley.   Here  I  found  a  small  settlement  of 
Midoo  Indians  — the  only  Indians  I  have  seen  in  this  region  •   Only 
two  fajnilies  remain  here. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Indians,  as  is  their  custom, 
have  selected  the  warmest  and  dryest  place  on+the  borders  of  the 
valley  for  their  home  --a  place  that  receives  the  maximiim  of  sunshine; 
while  the  whites  have  put  their  town  (^c^uincy)  on  one  of  the  coldest 
and  dampest  places,  which  receives  the  minimum  of  sunshine. 

October  1.   The  Indians  I  met  yesterday  told  me  of  another  small 
camp  (two  families)  in  the  pine  forest  about  a  mile  west  of  their 
place,  and  half  a  mile  or  so  north  of  a  tongue  of  the  valley  which 
pushes  north  at  this  point  — the  tongue  next  west  of  the  one  in  Spa- 
nish Creek  leaves  the  valley.   So  on  my  tramp  today  I  went  to  the 
place  and  found  only  one  Indian  and  his  wife.   The  man's  white  name 
is  Chandler  Jim.   He  tells  me  his  tribe  (the  north-eastern rMidoo  of 
Dixon)  ranges  northerly  to  Big  Meadows  and  Mountain  Meadows  and  easter- 
ly  to  Sierra  Valley,  the  western  part  of  which  belonged  to  them  — the 
eastern  part  to  the  Washoo.   On  the  south  they  extended  to  the  moun- 
tains between  Middle  Pork,  Feather  River  and  North  Fork  Yuba  River. 
Their  western  boundary  I  did  not  learn.  He  said  they  took  in  Buck's 
Valley  and  reached  "down  the  road  toward  Oroville  "• 

I  took  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  I  could  find  to  his  camp  and  got 
their  names  in  his  language.  Also  showed  my  Fuertes  series  of  bird 
paintings  and  a  lot  of  photos  of  mammals,  reptiles,  and  insects 
and  got  their  names.  Also  got  a  fair  general  vocabulary  and  hints 
of  a  lot  or  interesting  animal  myths. 
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Th#  acorn  crop  is  a  failure  this  year  and  the  Indians  are  col- 
lecting and  drying  large  quantities  of  manzanita  berries  (Arctostorhy 
los  pa tula)  which  has  large  black  berries •   These  they  pound  in  mor- 
tars and  eat  without  other  treatment • 

This  Indian  tells  me  that  in  1894  he  and  others  of  his  tribes 
were  allotted  lands  — 160  acres  each^ —  which  are  now  included  in  the 
Plumas  forest  Reserve  and  that  the  Supervisor  in  charge  has  forbid- 
den the  Indians  to  cut  wood  for  sale  on  their  own  lands.   This  seems 
hardy  particularly  as  there  is  hardly  any  other  way  by  which  they 
can  earn  noney  here  to  purchase  supplies  and  clothing. 

There  used  to  be  a  large  settlement  of  Indians  at  the  place 

where  Chandler  Jim  lives  — on  a  small  pine  flat  having  a  small 

BVT±ng   of  its  own.  And  again  it  is  worth  noting  that  they  selected 

a  wan  welldrained  sunny  spot  in  the  pine  forest  near  the  valley 
^-   ♦ 

— instead  of  living  on  the  damp  chilly  valley  floor. 

I  stayed  so  late,  and  the  distance  was  so  far,  that  I  didn't 
get  back  to  Quincy  till  an  hour  after  dark  — but  I  had  the  benefit 
of  the  nearly  full  moon  • 

Between  Sierra  City  and  Downieville  (September  28,  1906)« 
The  Downieville  people  tell  me  that  no  Indians  ever  inhabited  the 
region  I  traversed  today,  but  that  in  the  early  days  parties  of 
Indians  from  the  lower  Yuba  rigion  (Midoo;  used  to  come  up  e-very   sum- 
mer and  visit  the  Seirdine  Lakes  and  other  lakes  in  the  mountains 
hereabouts  and  catch  and  dry  fish,  which  they  took  back  with  them. 

The  Washoo  Indians  never  went  west  of  Sierra  Valley. 

le-se-non  of  American  River  region  .   On  September  8,  1902, 
in  the  afternoont  although  the  heat  was  excessive  (over  100  ),  I 
hired  a  team  and  visited  two  Indian  camps  — one  in  Todd  Valley  three 
■ilea  west  of  Forest  Hill;  the  other  at  Yankee  Jim  ,  three  miles 
north  of  Forest  Hill.   There  are  two  families  at  each  place.   Both 
are  in  the  yellow  pines  and  blue  manzanita,  with  no  Digger  pines  in 

algltit. 

At  both  places  the  Indians  live  in  rough  board  houses  built  a 
long  time  ago.   Besides  these  ,  at  the  Todd  Valley  camp  is  a  circul 
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house  for  their  ceremonials,  similar  to  the  round  house  on  the  ridge- 
north  of  Murphys  (Calaveras  Co.),  except  that  the  Murphy  houses  are 
really  circular ^  while  this  one  is  many  sided  but  looks  circular 
from  a  short  distance  away» 

The  family  living  at  the  round  house  were  away  —the  men(father 
and  son)  cutting  wood;  the  women  washing  gold  on  North  Fork  American 
River* 

About  half  a  mile  away  I  visited  the  house  of  the  widow  of  the 
chief  (who  died  this  summer).   She  is  perhaps  40  years  old  and  has 
her  chin  tattooed  in  vertical  lines  (5  or  6  I  think).   She  has  a 
boy  I4-I5  years  old. 

I  bought  of  her  three  fine  large  (and  one  smaller)  baskets  for 
cooking  acorn  meal  mush;  one  small  mush  bowl  and  one  very  small 
roundish  basket.   She  is  a  good  basket  meiker.   She  has  a  Paiute  win- 
nower (te-ma). 

About  the  middle  of  next  month  (October)  I  was  told  the  various 
bands  of  these  Indians  are  planning  to  hold  the  annual  Mourning  •Cry* 
near  Kelsey,  between  Georgetown  and  Placerville  ,  Eldorado  Co. 

Then  I  drove  to  a  small  coiintry  settlement  known  as  Yankee  Jim 
and  turned  west  and  on  a  knoll  #  mile  away  came  to  the  camp  of  the 
two  families  of  Ne-se-nun  Indians  living  there.   One  family  consists 
of  a  very  old  woman  and  her  husband,  nearly  blind.   They  were  shucking 
and  splitting  black  oak  acorns  when  I  saw  and  photographed  them. 

The  other  family  consists  of  an  old  woman,  a  middle  aged  couple 
and  three  girls ^from  16  to  20)  and  one  boy  of  twelve.  (l  afterward 
learned  that  the  three  girls  were  visiting  here  and  live  in  North 
Fork  American  River  one  mile  south  of  Colfax.).   They  also  were 
shucking  and  splitting  acorns  and  making  bread.   In  both  cases  the 
old  woman  was  splitting  the  acorns  open  (the  shells)  by  hammering 
them  between  stones,  one  resting  on  the  ground  (6-10  In.   across  ),  ) 
the  other  held  in  her  right  hand.   I  bought  both  of  the  striking  stones 
as  both  are  fashioned  though  very  differently.   One  is  lika  a  small 
pestle;  the  other  is  roundish,  narrower  on  top  and  no toned  for  finger 
grasp  in  heimmering.  The  woman  who  did  the  pounding  tossed  the  shucked 
clean  acorn  into  a  broaaly  scoop  shaped  basket  (with  a  handle)  which 
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they  call  /ah-ti»  Then  another  person  (  in  one  case  the  very  old 
man;  in  the  other,  one  oi  the  girls)  split  the  green  acorn  meat  or 
nut  in  two  lengthwise,  with  the  fingers,  and  tossed  the  split  halves 
into  another  I^ah-ti.   They  were  now  ready  to  be  dried  before  poun- 
ding into  meal  •  All  of  the  acorns  were  green*   They  had  several 
bushels  just  gathered* 

I  got  at  this  camp  a  fine  large  cooking  bowl  and  half  a  dozen 
old  baskets,  and  a  curious  rattle,  besides  the  stones  already  men-* 
tioned.  The  rattle  belonged  to  the  very  old  man  and  consists  of  a 
slender  stick  about  13  inches  long  with  two  large  cocoons  attached 
to  the  upper  end*  The  cocoons  are  loaded  so  that  they  rattle  when  the 
stick  is  shaken  • 

Close  by  the  house  a  small  roughly  oval  place  was  fenced  in,  to 
keep  out  the  stock  •   Inside  the  fence  is  a  grape  arbor,  and  under 
the  arbor  is  the  mortar  for  hammering  acorns,  hollowed  out  of  a 
large  rock*   Beside  it  was  the  very  old  and  large  burden  basket  (mal- 
la)  which  I  purchased* 

At  this  camp  were  a  lot  of  sugar  pine  cones  (for  which  they 
had  gone  farther  up  the  mts*)  still  partly  green,  but  full  grown 
and  nearly  ripe*  These  they  roast  Just  a  little  in  the  fire,^nd 
then  split  open  lengthwise  with  a  strong  large  knife,  exposing  a  row 
of  the  large  nut-seeds  on  each  side  of  the  long  axis* 


The  man  at  head  of  this  camp  told  me  his  name  is  Hunter  Bill* 
He  and  the  others  were  very  polite*  The  people  here  say  all  these 
Indians  are  good  hard  working  honest  people,  self  supporting  and 
respectable* 

In  the  good  old  days  before  the  white  man  came  ,  the  Sierra  foot- 
hill Indians  used  in  summer  to  go  practically  naked;  and  even  now, 
where  they  consider  themselves  safe  from  intrusion,  they  wear  about 

the  same  clothes* 

When  I  reached  the  Ne-se-non  caunp  at  Yankee  Bill  this  afternoon 

the  very  old  woman  already  mentioned  as  shucking  acorns  with  the  blind 

old  man,  had  on  only  a  dark  skirt  and  was  absolutely  neiked  from  the 

waist  up*   Her  long  pendant  breasts  hung  down  nearly  or  quite  to  her 

thifehs  as  she  sat  on  the  ground*  When  I  began  to  talk  to  her  she  rea- 
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ched  and  put  on  a  thin  black  waist*  So  far  as  I  have  observed, 
none  of  the  Mu-wa,  Ne-se-nun,  or  Wiktchvuiine  women  wear  underclothes 
--merely  a  thin  outside  gown  or  dress,  usually  of  black,  with  mo thing 
under  it*   The  men  usually  wear  a  shirt  and  overalls* 


He-se-non:  Colfax  region  and  Bear  River. 


September  10,  1902,  I  visited  three  ccunps  of  Ne-ce-non  Indians: 
(l);On  ridge  south  of  Colfax  in  edge  of  canyon  of  North  Fork  American 
River;  (2). on  road  north  about  a  mile  from  Colfax;  (5)^ on  northwest 
side  of  Bear  River  on  grassy  hills,  about  4  miles  from  Colfax* 

There  are  small  roundhouses  at  each  of  the  camps,  some  with  door 
flush,  others  with  entrance  drawn  out  into  a  passage*  At  the  Bear 
River  cajnp  there  is  a  large  'roundhouse* for  the  big  times  --dances 
and  fandangoes* 

I  picked  up  a  few  baskets  in  each  of  these  camps  and  got  the 
following  notes  and  vocabulary  from  a  woman  ('Charlie's*  wife)  in 
the  American  River  camp  south  of  Colfax*   She  is  a  good  woman,  middle 
aged,  talks  English  well  and  makes  good  baskets*  She  also  had  some 
old  ones  which  I  of  course  got* 

She  told  me  that  she  and  her  people  are  He-se-nons  — not  Homas; 
and  that  while  the  majority  of  their  words  are  the  saune  as  those  of 
the  Nevada  City  Ho-mah  many  words  are  entirely  different,  and  she  re- 
gards the  two  as  different  tribes*  Where  the  language  differ^.,  her 
words  are  in  nearly  every  case  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ne-se-non  at 
Todd  Valley  {pyn   IfO   177 


In  the  camp  one  mile  notth  of  Colfax  I  found  a  couple  of  bushels 
of  newly-gathered  nearly  ripe  cones  of  Ponderosa  pine,  doubtless  to 
be  fired  for  the  seeds* 

In  all  of  the  three  camps  visited  today  the  Indians  had  winnowing 
baskets  and  open-work  burden  baskets  made  by  the  Wadioes  and  Fiutes 
--mainly  Washees*   The  same  is  true  of  the  Ne-8e-n\iii  camps  in  Todd 
Valley  and  at  Yankee  Jim,  visited  a  day  or  two  ago* 

In  the  Bear  River  camp  and  the  camp  one  mile  north  of  Colfax  I 
saw  many  baskets  of  fresh  acorn  mush*  yiCnlii  f  — JflOMaMbJiiyi 


(J^"^ 

t*^- 
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He-*c«-non  village  near  Nashville.  (December  2,  I904) 


Visited  the  camp  about  six  miles  from  Nabhville,  and  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  2U)0  feet  ,  of  an  old  Necenon  Chief  whose  name  is  Char- 
ley Hunchup*   He  is  a  large  heavy,  intelligent  man,  but  complains  of 
being  sick  •  His  wife  is  much  younger  and  was  taJten  when  a  little 
girl  and  raised  by  Hunchup.   Hunchup  also  has  a  widowed  sister  — a 
very  good  looking  voaan  past  middle  life.   Two  old  women  and  an  old 
blind  Bian  complete  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  settlement  which  for- 
merly was  of  large  size,   i-he  graveyard  is  near  on  the  east.  There 
is  a  large  circular  ceremonial  house  of  the  usual  form  ,and  the  peo- 
ple! liweiin  three  small  board  houses.  The  place  is  a  gently  sloping 
warm  exposure  in  ssoke  bush  (Ceanothus  cuneatus)  chaparral  with 
Digger  pines  and  Many  oaks  about*   It  is  called  Koot-bah  and  is  the 
southernmost  settlement  of  the  tribe.   The  Konne  or  Mu-wah  have  their 
northernmost  settlement  between  middle  and  south  fork  of  Cosumnes, 
and  at  Grizzly  Flat.  Hunchup* s  people  have  rather  broad  flat  faces 
for  Indians  and  the  feature  is  marked  also  in  some  of  the  half-breeds, 
a  number  of  whom  (and  some  white  men  with  Indian  wives  )  live  scat- 
tered over  the  hilly  country  between  NashvilJcaiid  Hunchup^  camp* 

I  was  at  Hunchup*  8  a  little  after  one  o •clock  and  the  women  cooked 
dinner  for  me  without  being  asked.   They  had  good  bread  and  butter, 
beans,  and  coffee,  besides  basketsful  of  acorn  mush,  of  which  I  ate 
some* 

The  women  wear  the  hair  straight  down  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
head*   They  are  the  ordinary  size  and  plump  as  a  rule,  with  large 
but  not  prominent  breasts. 

if'or  sore  throat  they  chew  leaves  of  tne  blue  oak  (quercus  Dou- 
glasi)  with  a  cotton-like  growth  (red  or  white)  and  little  pimples 
on  the  underside  of  the  leaf.   It  is  as  bitter  as  quinine  and  cures 
sore  throat  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  tea  of  mistletoe  from  the  oaks  they  give  women  labor  to  make 
the  delivery  prompt*  They  use  many  other  plants  for  medicinal  purpo- 
ses but  I  was  not  with  them  long  enough  to  learn  about  them* 

The  nortn  fork  of  Cosumnes  River  they  call  To-simt*e-nan*in-se-o; 
The  Middle  Fork,  Ko-moi-din-sZ-e^ 
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South  ?ork  American  River  (just  north  of  Placerville)  they 

f  V 

call  To-sim-se-o  (meaning  North  River). 

A  distant  white  peak  in  the  Sierra  (possibly  Pyramid  peak)  they 
call  ICo-wim-me-a-man'« 

The  Sierra  as  a  whole 9  including  the  foothills  in  which  they 
live  I  they  call  W^pi-yam-man* 

Their  name  for  their  tribe,  including  all  the  bands  from  here 
north  to  arid  iixcluding  those  on  Horth  Pork  of  American  River,  appears 
to  be  Ti-nanj  and  their  word  for  people  throughout  this  region  is 
Ne-ce-non  (or  Nis-se-non)* 

They  call  the  Mu-wa  (next  tribe  or  stock  to  the  south)  Ko-ne. 
I  got  a  fairly  full  vocabulary  from  them;  including  names  of  mammals  , 
birds,  reptiles,  insects,  trees,  and  shrubs* 

They  had  a  number  of  rather  good  old  baskets,  some  of  large 
size,  and  I  brought  all  I  could  carry  in  a  large  heavy  nest  on  hor- 
seback*  Got  the  names  of  the  designs  on  these*   Gave  them  presents 
of  beads,  tobacco,  stockings,  and  old  clothes* 

They  have  no  children  at  all,  and  very  few  dogs  and  cats*   But 
a  half breed  boy  of  12,  named  Jodie  Highland^ rode  in  on  horseback  and 
I  hired  him  to  go  with  me  for  the  rest  of  the  day  as  pilot  over 
trails  through  the  forest*  He  is  a  bright  clean  looking  boy  and 
know^  all  of  the  birds  of  this  region  •  j_^  fkJAdLc  ^ 


Darkness  overtook  me  when  about  ^^^  the  Vay  back,  so  I  had  to 

A 

ride  down  the  steep  canyon  slope  with  my  big  heavy  bundle  after 
dark  --and  ford  the  river  also,  which  was  ndlTpleasant^  f or  it  was 
a  deep  rapid  stream*  As  the  horse  knew  the  ford  and  1  didn^t,  I 
trusted  entirely  to  him  and  gave  him  loose  rein* 

December  3,  1904*  y?<^Collected  a  lot  of  plants  and  took  them  to 
an  old  Ti-nan  or  Necenon  woman.-,  wife  of  a  white  man  named  Franklin, 
who  lives  1*3  mile  above  Nashville,  on  the  river*  She  calls  herself 
Mrs*  Adeline  Franklin*   She  is  a  large,  heavy  ,  broad  faced  woman  of 
a  little  over  fifty  and  a  full-blood*   I  took  her  photograph  alone 
and  with  a  little  grandchild  and  also  with  a  large  three-tod  coiled 
basket  three  feet  high  which  she  has  recently  finished  for  Dr*  J* 
W*  Hudson  of  Ukiah* 
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Got  names  of  plants  from  her  and  checked  up  the  vocabularj  I 
got  at  Hunchup»8  yamp  yesterday  (in  part),  but  had  to  quit  before 
noon  as  she  had  to  cook  dinner  for  her  husband  and  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  mines  and  get  ready  for  the  2  Pt^*  stage,  which  I  took  to 
ElDorado,  arriving  just  after  dark  — distance  only  8  miles  but 
road  hilly  and  muddy^  Came  by  the  eastern  or  Union  mine  and  MartiRes 
Creek  road  instead  of  the  Logtown  Road  by  which  I  went  to  HatahTille* 

This  Union  mine  road  is  the  saane  one  I  took  out  when  here  last 
year.  In  spite  of  the  steep  hills  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 
chaparral  through  which  it  passes,  which  is  much  richer  in  species 
than  that  along  the  other  road«   The  richest  part  is  for  a  couple 
of  miles  on  both  sides  of  Union  Mine,  mainly  in  Martinez  Creek  Valley • 

^>^^. ->  Hunchup's  -CMii)  December  2  I904 
The  Indians  at  Hunchup*s  camp  discriminate  the  species  of  luin- 
zanita*   Both  Arctostaphylos  vicida  and  A*  mariposa  abound  from  their 
camp  down  to  the  canyon  at  Hashville.  Th^y  call  A.  vicida  Me-to>^  and 
ko-tum-chah  (chah  meaning  tree  being  a  terminal  applied  to  all  tree 
and  shrubs)  A*  mariposa  they  call  ^^luk-kus*   They  say  k.   yiscida  has 
whiter  or  yellower  and  usually  smaller  leaves,  smaller  stems,  smaller 
and  better- tasting  berries  which  are  stiky,  and  is  a  smaller  bush. 
A*,  mariposa  they  say  is  bigger  as  a  whole,  has  jigger  and  bluer  lea- 
ves, larger  stems,  and  larger  berries  which  are  not  sticky  and  are 
not  so  good  eating  as  those  of  viscida»   They  pound  up  the  berries 
of  both  kinds  and  eat  them  without  cooking* 

They  treat  berries  of  Rhus  aromatica  in  the  same  way^  They  eat 
many  other  seeds  and  roast  most  of  them  • 

The  only  seeds  of  Fine  nuts  (Pinus  sabiniana)  they  commonly 
roast  before  eating  • 

They  have  a  numver  of  small  portable  mortars  which  they  did  not 
make.  They  have  still  a  few  warm  blankets  of  twisted  rabbit  skin^ 

Their  coarse  scoop  basket  (pat-ti)  has  a  handle  and  is  shaped 
like  our  tin  dustpans  — the  same  as  at  American  River •   This  form 


is  aistinctive  of  the  Tin-nan  or  Necenon  tribe* 
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The  burden  basket  they  call  koi-yah 

The  big  three  stick  coiled  cooking  baskets  they  call  aoo-kum 
(bi^)  pul-lus;  the  small  mush  bowls  nan-ni-pul-lus  or  Moi-yuM 
(ssall)  pul-lus* 

The  flattish  circular  winnower  is  Soo-loo;  the  deeper  one  (with 
sloping  sided) • 

Their  round  choked-mouthed  coiled  baskets  they  call  l^k-ka-le 
and  say  that  formerly  very  many  of  them  were  made  with  covers ,  to 
hold  seeds  and  trinkets* 

The  old  storehouse  basket  for  food  they  call  che-pa« 

The  single-rod  coiled  bowl  is  wit^che. 


is  is  the  head-quarters  for  the  deep  cooking  baskets(3-rod) 
with  straight  flaring  sides  ana  attractive  designs  in  black  and 
rem  rood  and  red  redbud  bark. 


These  are  the  moo-kum  pul-lus*   I  measured  some  that  were  ) 


feet  high  on  tne  side*   They  have  some  Washoo  shaped  winnowers* 
The  fiecenon  Indians  here  (Hunchup*s  camp)  recognise  Quercus 
^rehus  as  a  species  of  oak  and  call  it  hah-Baht1[or  hah-mal^-tum  chah) 
Thsir  names  for  the  other  oaks  are: 

Qaercus  lobata pah-lahm-chah 

Douglasi pik-keem^chah  (or  0e-keem) 

Californica pah-hahnf  chah(or  simply  pah-hah) 

wislezeni bah-bah-kum  chah  (or  bah-bahk) 

Chrysolipis wi-am-chah  (or  wi-ah) 

• hah-mah-tum  chah  (or  hah-mahtf) 


c^ 


t 


I 
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t 
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September  30,1906 


[American  '"allej^^   At  the  point  where  Spanish 

^  ^ 

Creek  leaves  the  north  side  of  the  valley  a  tongue  of  meadov/  perffe- 

trates  the  forest,  reaching  to  the  actual  base  of  the  pine-clad  hills 
These  hills,   facing  the  ef&threst,  present  the  hottest  slope  about 
the  valley.     Here  I  foimd  a  anall  settlement  of  Mid.op  Indians— 


the  only  Indians  I  have  seen  in  this  region.     Only  2  fixmilies  re- 


main nere. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Indians, as  is  their 


custom.have  selected  the    warmest  and  dryest  place  on  the  borders 
of  the  valley  for  their  hope— a  place  that  receives  the  maximurrpf 


B 


unshine;     v/hile  the  ^ites  have  put  their  tovm  (^uincy)  on  one  of 


the  coldest  and  dampest  places,  ^^ich  receives  the  minimum  of  sun- 


shine. 


October  1.       Tlie  Indians  I  met  yesterday  t 


another 


small  camp  (2  families)  in  the  pine  forest  about  a  mile  west  of  their 
place, and  h-ilf  a  mile  or  so  north  of  a  tongue  of  the  valley  which 


pushes  north  at  this  point — the  tongue 


next  west  of  the  one 


in  v/hich  Spanish  Creek  leaves  the  valley.     So  on  my  trvir/'p  today  I  went 
to  the  place  and  found  only  one  Indian  and  his  wife.     The  man's 


N 


white  name  is  Chandler  Jim, 


He  tells  me  his  tribe{the  north- eas be fn 


:iDOO   c 


Midoo  of  Dixon)  ranges  northerly  to  Big  .Veadows  and  I'ountain  L'eadov/s 

and  easterly  to  Sierra  Valley,   the  ^vestem  part  of  \riiic-i  belonged 

to  them--the  eastern  part  to  the  Washoo.       On  the  south     they  extended 


to  the  mountains  between  Middle  Fork/  Feather  River  and  llorth  Fork 


/ 


Yuba  River. 


Tlieir  western  boundary  I  did  not  learn.   He  said 
they  took  in  Buckd^  Valley  and/devun.  the  road  toward  Oroville  " 

I  took  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  I  could  find  to  his  cairip  and  got 
their  mimes  in  his  language.  Also  sho'ved  my  Fuertes  series  of  bird 
paintings  and  a  lot  of  photos  of  mammals,  reptiles,  and  insects 
and  got  their  names.  Also  got  a  fair  general  vocabulary  and  hints 
of  a  lot  of  interesting  animal  m.yths. 

The  acorn  crop  is  a  failure  this  year  and  the  Indians  are 


collesting  and  drying  large  quantities  of  manzanita 

berries  ( Arctostaphylos  patula)  v/hich  has  lar.^e  black  berries!", 

These  they  pound  in  m.ortars  and  eat  v/ithout  other  treatment. 


Thir.  Indian  tells  m.e  -^hat  in  1894  he  and  others  of  his  tribe 


wer^  allotted  lands — 160  acres  each 


are  nov/  included 


in  the  Plumas  Forest  Reserv 


) 


and  *  tiie 


Supervisor  in  charge  has 


forbidden  the  Indiiins  to  cut  v/ood  for  sale  on  their  own  lands.     This 


/i'lldoo  V.6 


® 


i 


seems  hard,  particulr.rly  as  there  is  hardly  any  other  v/ay  by  v/hich  thew 
can  earn  money  here  to  purchase  supplies  and  clothing. 

There  u^ed  to  be  a  lar,.c^e  settlement  of  Indians  at  the  place  ^e^ 
Chandler  Jim  lives— on  a  sm.all  pine  flat  having  a  small  spring  of  its 
ovm.     And  af:ain  it  is  worth  noting  that  they  selected  a  warm  well- 
drained  sunny  spot  in  the  pine  forest  near  the  valley--inste;id  of 
living  on  the  dairip  chilly  valle;.^  floor. 


I  stayed  so  late,  and  the  distance  v/as  so  far,  that  I  did'nt  get 
back  to  Quincy  till  an  hour  after  dark— but  I  had  the  benefit  of  the 
nearly  -full  moon. 


. ,,^^mmmtmmM 


mm 


Septernner  26,190L'^-21  miles  from  Marysville, 


(D 


at  the  we 


b  of  the  grade  leading  across 


opening 


Hill,   is  Stewarts  ranch 


The  only  Midoo  vii^frnlnleft  in  this  cpwfitry  v/orks  at  ti^c^^ranch. 


at  ait  alt.   of  850. feet 


iage>rr6wn  as  Stan- 
^em&r'^Road  Hou^e) 


I 


»«Mi*iWnil>in<MMi^WfMW***'' 


l[H«»)i'^»«  w^  ■*«*«•  " 


ni-rn  »«-iTi>ivr — • *— T  I  f I  "**— *''"'"'*""T-»i»nm,_^^ 


(Septenftier  28,1906).\Between  Sierra  City  and  Dov/nieville// 


The  Dovmie- 


«IJ|l  >  «»HI»»l 


ville  people  tell  me  that  no  Indians  ever  inliabited  the  region  I 
traversed  today,  but  that  in  the  early  days  parties  of  Indians  from  tht  ' 
lower  Yuba  region  (Midoo)  uced  to  come  up  every  sumr.er  and  vi.it  the 
Sardine  Lakes  and  other  lakes  in  tho  mountains  hereabouts  and  catch 
and  dry  fish,  which  they  took  back  with  them. 

The  Y/ashoo  Indians  never  went  west  of  Sierra  Valley. 


-8B-N0N  t»\  KwtTVc-eL-t^XVM^v  ^t^'vo-vv 
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On  September  8,  1902,  in  the  afternoon,  althou^  the  heat  was 


excesslTe  (over  100®),  I  hired  a  team 


and  visited 


two  Indian  ccunps 


one  in  Todd  Yalley  3  miles  west  of  Forest  Hill; 


the  other  at  Yankee  Jim,  3  miles  north  of  Forest  Hill.  There  are  two 
families  at  each  place.  Both  are  in  the  yellow  pines  and  blue 
manzanita,  with  no  Digger  pines  in  sight. 

At  both  places  tS^^'live  in  rough  board  houses  built  a  long 
time  ago.  Besides  these,  at  the  Todd  Yalley  caznp  is  a  circular  house 
for  their  ceremonials,  similar  to  the 


•  •>!  ♦ 


houses  on  the  ridge  north 


of  Iforphys  (Calaveras  Co.),  except  that  the  Ifctrphy  houses  are  really 
circular,  while  this  one  is  many  sided  bat  looks  circular  from  a  short 
distance  away. 

The  family  living  at  the  round  house  were  away  —the  men 
(father  and  son)  cuttiig  wood;  the  women  washing  gold  on  North  Fork 
American  River. 

About  half  a  mile  away  I  visited  the  house  of  thd  widow  of 

» 

the  chief  (who  died  this  sumner).     She  is  perhaps  40  years  old  and  has 


tatooed  in  vertical 


She  has  a  boy 


14-15  years  old. 


bought  of  her  3  fine  laige  (and  1  smai: 


cooking  acorn  meal  muah;  1  small  mush  bowl  and  one  very  small|  roundish 
basket.     She  is  a  good  basket  maker.     She  has  a  |^(ttte  winnowlp  (t^t^) 

About  the  middle  of  nsxt  month  (October)  I  ^|^^  told  the  variou 
bands  of  these  Indians  are  planning  to  hold  the  annuai  Mournirg  'Cry' 
near  Kelsey,  between  (Jeoigetown  and  Flacerville,  Kldforiio    Co. 
ALIs^dJgalloy  I  called  on  a  young  halffa^e 


Dron 


*  mi 


•      * 
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4 


me  the  following 


and  kind«     She  has  a  good  common  school  educational^  gave 

fine  bright - 


ary  and  numerals.  She  has 


eyed  little  girl  9  years 
-^  mile  away.  The  numerals 

t  Vocabul 


er  to  see  the  chief's  widow. 


lar^age) : 


175-177, 


Then  I  drove  to  a  small  country  settlement  known  as  Yankee 
and  turned  west  and  on  a  knoll  ^  mile  away  came  to  the  caiqp  of  i 

Indians  livii^  there.  One  family  consists 


husband 


They  were  shuck  ii]g 


and  splitting  black  oak  acorns  when  I  saw  and  photographed  them. 

The  other  family  consists  of  an  old  woman,  a  middle  aged 


couple  and  3  girls  (from  16  to  20)  and  1  boy  of  12.  (I  afterward 
learned  that  the  3  girls  were  visiting  here  and  live  in  North  Pork 

River  1  mile  south  of  Colfax. )   They  also  were  shuckii^  and 
splitting  acorns  and  makii^  bread.  In  both  cases  the  old  woman  was 
splitting  the  acorns  open  (the  shells)  by  hamoering  thbn  between  two 
stones,  one  resting  on  the  ground  (8-10  in.  across),  the  other  held 


jht  hand, 
though  ' 


bought 


rery  differently.  One  is  like  a  small  pestle;  the 
other  is  roundish,  narrower  on  top  and  notched  for  firmer  grasp  in 


hamnrii^.  The  woman  who  did  the 


i«*.Vv<^l 


tossed  the  shucked  clean 


acom  into  a  broadly  scoop  shaped  basket  (with  a  handle 
call 


Then  another  person  (in  one  case  the  very  old  man;  in 
the  other,  one  of  the  girls)  split  the  green  acom  meat  or  nut  in  two 
lengthwise,  with  the  fillers,  and  tossed  the  split  halves  into  anothe: 
Eah^.  They  were  now  ready  to  be  dried  before  lT?ifiiiiyTTiui,  into  meal. 
All  of  the  acorns  were  green.  They  had  several  bushels  iust  catherflH 
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I  got  at  this  camp  a  fine  large  cooling  l)Oirl  and  half  a  dozen 


baskets 


and 


about  15  inches  long  with  two  large  co^coons  attached  to  the  upper  end. 
The  cofcbons  are  loaded  so  that  they  rattle  lihen  the  stick  is  shaken. 

Close  by  the  house  a  siqelII  roughly  OYal  place  was  fenced  in. 
to  keep  out  the  stock.  Inside  the  fence  is  a  grape  arbor,  and  under 
the  arbor  is  the  mortar  for  hammering  acorns,  hollowed  out  of  a  large 


rodk. 


Beside  it  was  the  very  old  and  large  burden  basket  (n»]-|ft^ 
which  I  purchased. 

At  this  camp  were  a  lot  of  sugar  pine  cones  (for  which  thej 
had  De&  farther  up  the  mts. )  still  partly  green,  but  full  ^own  aoi 
nearly  ripe.  These  they  roast  just  a  little  in  the  fire,  and  then 


lengthwise  with  a  strong  large  knife,  ea^osii^ 


larg( 


The  man  at  head  of 


casrp  told  me  his  name  is  Hunter 


and 


hard  working 


and 


In  the  good  old  days  before  the  white  man  came  the  Sierra 


foothill  Indians  used  in 


practically  naked;  and 


i^ere  they  consider  themselves  safe  from  intrusion,  they 
the  same  clothes. 


about 


when  I  reached  the  Ne-se-non  camp  at  Yanke 
the  very  old  woman  already  mentioned  as  shudcing  aci 


old  man,  had  OEL^Qnly  a  dait  akirt  and  was  absolutely  naked  from  the 
waist  tqp*  Her  loqg  pendant  breasts  hung  down  nearly  or  quite  to  her 
thighs  as  she  sat  on  the  ^oond*  Ihsn  I  b^an  to  talk  to  her  she 


reached  and  put  on  a  thin  black  waist*   So  far  as  I  have  obserred. 


none  of  &e 


Ve^- 


otW 


ioB  women  wear  underclothes 


merely  a  thin  outside  ga«n  or  dress,  usually  of  black,  with  nothing 
under  it*  Ihe  men  usually  wear  a  shirt  and  OTsralls. 


X    , 


*  ? 


< 


ne-se-non'i  eoi 


isited  3  camps 
edge  of  canyon 


road  north 


grassy  hills,  about 


snail 


tlVII  • 


Rises  at  each  of  the  caoips 
dram  oat  Into'^jpassage.  A 


large  'rounddiouse*  for  the  big  times  -dances 


fandangi 


f  olloiring  notes  and  vocabulary 


each  of  these  can^s 


Gharl 


cazqp 


She  is  a  good  woman,  middle  aged. 


talks  English  well  and  makes  good  baskets.  She  also  had 
which  I  of  course  got.       • 


HfioaS:] 


She  told  me  that  she  and  her  people  are  Ne-ae-nona  —  ^ot 


Nevada  City  Ho^  many  words  are  entirely  different,  and 


regards  the  two  as  different  tribes. 


lai^age 


every 


Journal 


Todd  Valley  (pp.  175-177  &  178-179). 

L  Vocabulary  ^omitted.     See  Calif, 
In  the  camp  1  mile  north  of  Colfax  I  found  a  couple 
of  nwly-gathered  nearly  ripe  cones  of  Ponderosa  pine,  doubtl^ 
fired  for  the  seeds. 

In  all  of  the  3  canqps  visited  today  the  Indians  had 
baskets  and  open-work  burden  baskets  made  by  the  Washoes  and 


mainly  Vashoes 
and  at  Yankee  , 


the 


camp  and  liie  cam 
L  mush.   — Califrjoi 


% 


0 
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DecGniber  2 


,1904) 


(E> 


a  Meeet 


(MSMMMi 


wiVabout  6  miles  from  irashville. 


and  at  an  elevation  of  atout  2000  feet/  IJisited  the  canrp/of  an  old 


llecenon  Chief  whose  name  is  C!harley  Hunchup.   He  is  a  large  heavy, 
intelligent  man,  but  comp3uiins  of  being  sick.  His  wife  is  much  young- 
er and  was  taken  when  a  little  girl  and  raised  by  Hunchup.  Hunchup 
also  has  a  widow/'sister— a  very  good  looking  woman  past  middle 
life.  Tv/o  old  women  and  an  old  blind  man  complete  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  old  settlement  which  formerly  v/as  of  large  size   The 
graveyard  is  near  on  tho  east.   There  is  a  large  circular  ceremonial 
house  of  the  usual  form,  and  the  people  live  in  three  small  board 
houses.   The  place  is  a  gently  sloping  warm  exposure  in  smoke 


bush  (Ceanothus  cuneatus)  chaparral  with  Digger  pines  andinany  oak 


s 


about. 


myjiLluiiol  uii  iJcige  115.     It  is  called  koot-bah  and 


is  the  southernmost  settlement  of  the  tribe.     Tlie  Konne  or  Ai-wah 
have  their  northernmost  settlement  between  middle  and  south  fork  of 
Cosumnes,  and  at  Grizzly  Flat.     Hunchups  people  have  ratiier  broad  flat 
faces  for  Indians  aiid  the  feature  is  marked  also  in  some  of  the  half- 
breed  s,  a  number  of  v/hom(and  sane  white  men  v/ith  Indian  v/ives) 


live  scattered  over  the  hilly  country  betv;een  Ilashville  and  Hunchups 


Vl 

\m^m^ 

?    n  (IT  TT?nT7TTT '"             t» i e\    • 

1564^            2 

ai 

— Jfeffiehttpr*  ir'Canip 

• 

canxp. 

• 

I 

was  at 

Hunchup's  a  little  aftor  1 

• 

o*clo(k   and  the  women  cooked 

dimier 

for  ire 

T/ithout  being  asked.     They 

had  good  bread 

and  butter, . 

beans. 

ard  CO 

ffee,  besides  baskets ful  of 

acorn  L-iush,   of 

which  I 

ate  some. 

The 

TTOLaen  vrear  the  hair  straight  d.ovm. 

the  back  and  s: 

Ides  of  the 

head 

They 

arc  of  ordin.iry  size  and  p! 

lump  as  a  rule. 

with  large 

but  not  Drominent  breasts. 


For  sore  throat  tliey  chew  sasj  leaves  of  the  blue  oak(Quercus 
douglasi)  with  a  cotton-like  growth (reclJor  white)and  little  pimples 
on  the  underside  of  tho  leaf.  It  is  as  bitter  as  quinine  and  cures 


sore  t!:roat  in  a  few  rinutes. 


A  tea  of  mistletoe  from  the  aoks  they  give  women  in  labor  to  make 


the  delivery  prompt. 


They  use  many  other  plants  for  medicinal 


praposes  but  I  wasnot  with  them  long  cnougli  to  learn  about  them. 


/  i/ 


The  no-'th  fork  of  Cosumnes  Pdver  tliey  call    To-sim-e-na3i-in-se-o; 


The  ..iddle  Fork,     Ko-mo-din-se-o 


South  Fork  American  River  (just  north  of  Placerville)they  call 


IIASIWILLE,Cj^1IFQITT?IJ 


mniciruT'o  c-^it. 


To-sDni-se-S  (meaning  llorth  River) 


rrj'iy  W4  • 


A  distant  white  peak  in  the  'ierralposcibly  Pyramid  peak)  they 
call  Ko-win-me-a-man' 


The  Sierra  as  a  whole,  including  tlie  foothills  in  v/hidi  they 
live,  they  call  V'e-pi-yazii-Dian 

Their  nsrrTe  for  their  tribe,  including  all  the  "bands  from  here 
north  to  and  including  th.ose  on  llorth  Fork  of  Mierican  River, appears 
to  be  Ti-nan:  and  their  -syord  for  people  t'. rough  out  this  region  is 
1 !  e  -  c  e  -n  on  C-*^  V\U-j^^v.o>v\ 


hey  call  the  l!u-wa(next  tribe  or  stock  to  the  south)  Ko-ne. 


I  got  a  fairly  full  Yocaibulry  from  them;  including  n;imes  of 
majirnals,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  trees,  and  shrubs. 

They  had  a  number  of  rather  good  old  baskets,  some  of  large  size, 
and  I  brouglit  all  I  could  carry  in  a  large  heavy  nest  on  horseback. 
Got  the  names  of  tiie  designs  on  these.   Gave  them  presents  of 
beads,  tobacco,  stockings,  and  old  clothes. 


They  have  no  children  at  all,  and  very  fev/  dogs  and  cats.  But 


IIASlT'aLLlij,   Uj'iLHiUid'irA;     DecGfflbor  :<:,  1904 . 


-jMjeffiff-^TnJiiP. 


a  halfbreod  "boy  of  12,  narned  Jodie  Iligliland  rode  in  an  horse^back  and 
I  hired  him  to  go  with  me  for  the  rest  of  the  day  as  pilot  over 
trails  through  the  forest.       He  is  a  hr^iglit  clean  lookiiig  bo^  and 
knovm  all  of  the  "birds  of  this  region. 

Darkness  overtook  me  wlien  about  2/3  the  bay  back,   so  I  had  to 
ride  dov/n  the  steep  canyon  slope  v/ith  my  big  heavy  bundle  after  dark— 

« 

and  ford  t;ie  river  also,  which  was  not  pleasant  for  it  was  a  deep 
rapid  stream.    As  the  horse  knew  tiie  ford  and  I  didnt,  I  trusted 

entirely  to  him  and  gave  him  loose  rein. 


December  3,1904.—  Collected  a  lot  of  plants  and  took  them  to  an 


old  Ti-nan  or  llecenon  woman,  wife  of  a  white  man  named  Franklin,  v/ho 

^  AT 


live 


s 


mi 


lie  above  Nashville,   on  the  river.     She  calls  herself  I^s. 


Meline  Franklin.     Slie  is  a  .large,  heavy,  broad  faced  woman  of  a 


little  over  fifty  and  a  full-blood. 


I  took  her  photograph  alone 


and  with  a  little  grtmd child  and  also  with  a  large  3-rod  coiled 
basket  3  feet  high  which  slie  has  recently  finished  for  Dr. Hudson^ 

A 

Got  narnes  of  plants  from  her  and  checked  up  the  vocabulary  I  pot 


s 


IIASI 


U.     D 


UT^nT^ION     Mi 


l'IiLi:;]ii;'lllg; 


at  Hunchup's  Cainp  yosterday(in  part),  "but  had  to  quit  before  noon  as 


s 


he  iiad  to  cook  dinner  for  her  husband  and  I  had  to  go  back  to  the 


mines  and  get  ready  for  the  2  P.Lr.  stage,  which  I  took  to  ElDorado, 
arriving  just  after  dark— distance  only  8  iniles  but  road  hilly  and 
muddy.  Came  by  the  eastern  or  Union  mine  and  Llartinez  Creek  road 
instead  of  tlie  Logtovm  Road  by  which  I  went  to  llashville. 

This  Union  mine  road  is  the  same  one  I  took  out  when  here  last  yea 
In  spite  of  the  steep  hills  it  is  interesting  on  account  of 
the  chaparral  throw-;h  which  it  passes,  which  is  much  richer  in  species 
than  that  along  the  other  road.  The  richest  part  is  for  a  couple  of 

■  • 

miles  on  both  sides  of  Union  Mine,  m-ainly  in  Martinez  Creek  Valley. 


'*-M' 


HUIICHUP'S  CAMP    Deconiber -2,1904. 

The  Indians  at  Hunchup's  cajnp  discriminate  the  species  of 

Manzanita.       Both  vie ida  and/tnariposa  aboucl  froi;;  their  camp  dovm  to 

the  canyon  at  Nashville.       They  call'vicida   ^]^Q-to^.and  Xo-tum-chah' 

(cfiali  meaning  tree  being  a  terminal  applied  to  all  trees  aitl   shrabs) 

A.mariposa  they  call  /^iik-kus .       They  saVTistObLhas  whiter  or  yellov/er 
^  At*  t — T  A 

and  usually  smaller  leaves,   smaller  stems,   smaller  and  hetter-tasting^^^*^ 
which  are  sticky,   and  is  a  smaller  bush.     A.mariposa  they  say  is 
bigp;er  as  a  v/iiole,  has  bisf^or  and  bluer  leaves,   lai^or  stems,   and 
larr^er  berries  v;iiich  are  not  sticky  arid  are  not  so  good  eating  as  those 
of  viscida.     They  pound  up  the  berries  of  both  kinds  and  eat  them 

without  cooking. 

Thev  treat  berries  of  PJius  aromatica  in  the  same  way.     They  eat 


many  other  seeds  aiid  roast  laost  of  them. 

m 

The  only  seeds  of  Pine  nuts(Pinus  sab in i ana)  they  commonly  roast 

before  eating. 

Tliey  have  a  number  of  small  portable  mortars  which  they  did  not  mal:e. 


They  have  still  a  few  warm  blankets  of  twisted  rabbit  skin. 

Their  coarse  scoop  basket (Pat-?ti)  has  a  handle  and  is  shaped 


Th 


e  -.-econon  Miar^  here  (Hunchups  Caqp)  reco^iize  Quereus  morohus 
species  of  oak  arid  call  it /al^^B^t  (or  fah-miUm.  ohal^)  Their 


1-, 


names  for  the  other  oaks  are: 


?a:i-lahn-chah 
fe-keeL^  chah(or(l(e-lceem 
-^ah-habi/  chali  (or  simpl 
-^-bah-kum  chah  (or  /i 


•3B!-Cha}l 


morehus 


—iLt 


±al\  (or  hali-mahf) 


c^Tc- 


->    KuB-mo-win      holt{ 


AJir 
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Territory  and  villages:   Kuffl-mo^in  territory  centering  along 
North  Pork  i-'eather  River,  extended  westerly  to  Berry  Creek,  Mountain 
House,  Merrimac,  and  Pea  Vine  Rancheria  (two  miles  north  of  Merrimac) 
but  not  quite  to  Stanwood.  The  southern  boundary  lay  south  of  South 
Pork  Feather  River,  from  Bangor  to  Challenge.  South  of  this  were  the 
Tahn^kum.  Bidwell  Bar,  Buffalo  Ranch,  Enterprise,  Swedes  Plat,  Ban- 
gor, Challenge,  New  York  Plat,  Buckeye  House,  North  Star  House,  Sun- 
set Hill,  btringtown,  Porbestown  and  "inthrop  House  all  belonged  to 
the  Kum-mo-win.   The  northern  boundary  ran  from  a  little  south  of 
Bucks  Ranch  easterly  to  the  northern  loop  of  Middle  Pork  Feather  Ri- 
ver near  Nelson  Point;  the  eastern  boundary  appears  to  have  been  the 
divide  between  Nelson  Creek  on  the  west  and  the  valley  of  Middle  Fork 
Feather  River  between  Sloat  and  Clio  —leaving  Mohawk  in  the  territo- 
ry of  the  Notokoiyo. 

The  Kum-mo-win  reached  west  to  or  nearly  to  Oroville,  but  not 
quite  to  Stanwood  or  Grizzly  Hill|   northerly  not  quite  to  Bucks 
Ranch;  easterly  to  Strawberry  Valley  and  Bluenose,  but  not  quite 
to  Mohawk;  southeasterly  to  Buckeye. 

Informant  states  that  Morris town,  Downieville,  Camptonvi44e,  and 
Poker  Plat  were  not  theirsV, 

Prom  Oroville  westerly  were  the  Sa-win.  s 

Downieville  and  Camptonville  belonged  to  the  Tahai>ua. 

The  line  between  the  Kum-mo-win  and  the  Tahn-kua  passed  just  south 
of  Wyandotte  and  iJangor. 

The  salt  springs  at  Wheatland  belonged  to  the  Aubum-Colfax  tri- 
be, called  Tan-ku  by  the  Kum-m</-win,  who  used  to  gf   there  to  get  the 
salt  mud  —which  had  to  be  cooked  to  get  the  salt.   If  caugnt,  there 
was  war. 

The  Kum-mo-win  say  they  don't  vinderstand  the  talk  of  the  Colfax 
and  Auburn  people  . 

Houses:   — The  ordinary  houses  were  bark  huts  five  or  six  feet 
high.  The  covering  was  the  thick  bark  of  the  Ponderosa  Pine. 
itouJ I  Roundhouses :  —The  covering  of  the  Roundhouse  was  of  two  kinds 
of  bark  resting  on  a  stout  frame.   Cedar,  which  is  very  strong,  was 


•f 


/ 
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laid  6ik   firs^^  This  was  covered  with  the  thick  heavy  bark  of  tne 
Ponderosa  ^ne,  to  keep  out  the  storm  and  rain* 

In  the  dances  both  men  and  women  wore  on  their  foreheads  narrow 
bands  of  fur  --of  weasel  or  Ctter  skin* 

Nuts:  — Acorns  were  the  principal  food  but  maj;iy  other  kinds  were 
eaten.  Nuts  of  pepperwood  or  liaurel  (Umbellularia) .   which  are  very 
bitter,  were  buried  in  mud  for  a  long  time  to  tcike  out  the  bitter* 

Dogs:  — In  early  days  the  people  had  two  kinds  of  dogs  — Coyotes 
and  Cross  Foxes*   These  were  caught  young  and  tamed*   Both  were  easi- 
ly tamed  and  made  good  pets*   But  after  the  whitemen  came  they  would 
catch  chickens  and  kill  little  pigs*   Coyote  dogs  would  never  bite 


their  masters  but  would  bite  other  people •(Information 
Martin  at  Enterprise,  Satt^  (E9$V«july,  1930) 


^ 


George 


KUM-MO-WIH 
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The  EQI^-IIO-WIN  territory,  centering  along  North  Fork 


Feather  RlTer,  extended  veaterl/  to  Bany  Creek,  Mountain 
House ,  Mernmac,  and  Pea  Vine  Bancheria  (tio  miles  north  of 
Merrinac),  hut  not  quite  to  Stanwood.     The  southern  boundaiy 
lay  south  of  South  Fork  Feather  Rifer,  from  Bangor  to  Challenge 
South  of  this  were  the  TAHN-KUM.     Bidnell  Bar,  Buffalo  Ranch, 
Interprise.  Swedes  Flat,  Bangor,  Challenge,  New  York  Flat, 
l^okeye  House,  North  Star  House,  Sunset  Hill,  Stringtom, 
Forhestown,  and  Winthrop  House  all  belonged  to  the  KUll-MO-WIN. 
The  northern  boundary  ran  from  a  little  south  of  Bucks  Ranch 
easterly  to  the  northern  loop  of  Middle  Foik  Feather  RiTer 
near  Nelson  Point;  the  eastern  boundary  appears  to  haTe  been 


the  diTide  between  Nelson  Creek  on  the  west  and  the  yalley  of 


Run-mo-wi  n 


Middle  Pork  Feather  Rifer  between  Sloat  and  Clio— leaving  Mohawk 
in  the  territory  of  the  NOIOIOIYO. 

The  KOi-MO-WIN  reached  west  to  or  nearly  to  Orowille,  but 
not  quite  to  Stanwood  or  Grizzly  Hill;  northerly  not  qiite  to 
Backs  Ranch;  eaaterly  to  Strawberry  Valley  and  Bluenoae,  but 
not  quite  to  Mohawk;  southeasterly  to  Buckeye. 

InforMnt  states  that  Morristown,  Downieyille,  Caapton- 
Tills,  and  Poker  Plat  ware  not  theirs. 


fro*  OroTille  westerly  were  the  Si-WIM. 

DownioTille  and  CaaptonTilk  belonged  to  the  TAHN-KUM. 

The  line  between  tfas  KUM-McCwiH  and  TAHN-KUM  passed 
just  south  of  Wyandotte  and  Baagor. 

The  salt  springs  at  Hheatland  belonged  to  the  Auburn- 
Colfax  tribe,  called  TAN-IU  by  the  KDM-MOiwiH,  1*0  itted  to  go 
there  to  get  the  salt-nmd— which  had  to  be  cooked  to  get  the 
salt.     If  caught,  thore  was  war. 

The  KDM-MOlwiN  say  they  don't  understand  the  talk  of 

the  Colfax  ^^^  Auburn  people. 
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Housesj— The  ordinary  houses  were  bark  huts  five  or  six  feet  high. 
The  covering  was  the  thick  bark  of  the  I'onderosa  nne. 

* 

•  V 

JioundhoH3es*-»ihe  covering  of  the  roundhouse  was  of  two  kinds  of 

« 

bark  resting  on  a  stout  frame.  Cedar  bark,  which  is  very  strong, 
was  laid  on  first,  xhis  was  covered  with  the  thick  aad  heavy 


bark  of  the  fonderosa  Hne,  to  keep  out  the  storm  and 


ram. 


in  the  dances  both  men  and  women  wore  on  their  forehead 
narrow  bands  of  fur— of  weasel  or  Utter  skin. 


Nuts.--^Goms  were  the  principal  food  but  many  other  kinds 


were  eaten. 


Nuts  of  pepperwood  or  laurel  (Umbellularia) ,  which  are  very 
bitter,  were  buried  in  mud  for  a  long  time  to  take  out  the  bitt 
Dogs;— in  early  days  the  people  had  two  kinds  of  dogs— uoyotes  and 
cross  Foxes.  These  were  caught  young  and  tamed,  jsoth  were 


er 


easily  tamed  and  made  good  pets,  mt   after  the  whitemen 


came 


they  would  catch  chickens  and  kill  little  pigs,  coyote  dogs 
would  never  bite  their  masters  but  would  bite  other  people. 


T 
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Houses— The  ordinary  houses  were  huts  of  bark,     ihe  covering  was  the 
.  thick  bark  of  the  fonderosa  i:'ine 


•  * 
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O^i^  __-.  MitchoDdo   >v^J 


^;   __->  Mitchopdo 


1 


^     Territo]^:   The  Mitchopdo  occupied  a  small  area  on  the  flat 
open  floor  of  Sacramento  Valley  in  the  Chico  region  from  Sacramento 
River  on  the  west  to  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  on  the  east,  and 
from  koo-sel  (Cu-sel)  Lagoon  and  Rock  Creek  on  the  north  to  Jacinto 
on  the  south  — a  distance  of  only  18  miles — thus  including  the  city 
of  Chico  and  the  towns  of  Durham,  Dayton,  and  Nord#   East  of  Chico 
they  claim  only  a  few  miles,  stating  that  the  settlements  Magalia, 
Yankee  Hill,  and  Cherokee  were  within  the  territory  of  the  Ti'^mah 
or  Foothills  tribe. 


Their  villages  were  rather  numerous  notwithstanding  the 
small  size  of  the  area,  for  no  fewer  that  23  are  enumerated  in  the 
accompanying  list.   Of  this  number  20  were  inhabited  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  inforaant.   Each  had  its  own  (/hief  and  its  own  round- 
house(Ko-me).  The  roundhouse  had  6  posts  — two  large  main  posts  and 
four  smaller.  There  was  only  one  door  which  was  on  the  west  side 
and  so  low  that  people  had  to  bend  low  or  crawl  to  get  in  and  out. 

The  Mitch7>pdo  were  in  contact  with  several  tribes:  on  the 
west  with  the  Wintoon  Ho-mel-te-ke-we;  on  the  northwest  with  the 
Wintoon  Poo-e-muk  or  Te-ha-maj  on  the  east  and  south  with  tribes  of 
their  own  stock  (Midoo). 

The  surrounding  tribes,  as  with  the  Wintoon,  were  not  designated 
by  distinctive  tribal  names  but  by  names  indicating  direction,  thus: 
Oi-dim-mah,  north  people;  Yam-mah-nim-mah,  east  or  mountain  people; 
Kah-nah-mah  or  Kan-ni-ah,  south  people;  Ho-nam-mah  or  Hon-nok,  west 
people,  also  called  Me-ni-nah-mi-doo,  "other  side  people",  meaning 
on  the  other  or  west  side  of  Sacramento  River. 


Ethnozoolo 


Grizzly  Bears  were  common  in  the  Tules.   They 
never  left  the  rules  but  were  exceedingly  dangerous  to   Indians  going 
in  there.   Many  Indians  were  badly  hurt  and  some  killed  by  them  . 
They  would  always  attack. 

There  were  no  Mack  iJears  in  the  open  country  except  the  )/ater 
ear  (woo-too-ne)  which  lived  in  the  water  and  in  holes  in  the  river 
banks.  A  baby  placed  near  or  opposite  the  hole  would  cry  and  woo-too-ne 
would  come  out  so  the  Indians  could  kill  it. 


/' 
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Black  ^ear  of  the  mountains  is  called  hah-hah^bo.   The  yrown 
iiear  of  the  mountains  is  moo-de. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  fountains  ifions,  one  calley;4:-koo-n«, 
the  other  he-le^te.  He-le^te  had  a  very  long  tail  with  which  he 
used  to  rope  dllr.  ne  did  not  eat  the  deer,  but  was  followed  by 
the  big  wolf  hoo-le,  which  used  to  eat  the  deer  killed  by  He-le-te. 
Elk  and  Antelope  were  abundant  on  the  plain  , 
In  the  long  ago  the  first  land  was  at  Durham.  Here  grew  an 
oak  tree  which  bore  all  kinds  of  acorns,  acorns  of  the  Valley 
Oak,  Live  Oak  and  others.   This  tree  was  cut  by  Whites  a  few  years 
ago  when  clearing  for  the  railroad.  After  this  many  of  our  people 
died. 


Preparation  of  acorn  /( 


Members  of  the 


Mi-chop-do  division  of  the  valley  Midoo  living  at  Chico  say  that 
acorns  intended  for  thick  soup  or  mush  are  gathered  green,  and  that 
the  resulting  mush  is  nice  and  whUe,  wnile  acorns  intended  for 
bread  are  allowed  to  ripen  ou  the  trees  and  not  gathered  until  fall. 
The  dough  made  from  them  is  much  darker  in  color. 

Acorn  bread  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner:   A  fire  is 
built  in  a  shallow  excavation  in  the  ground  (not  nearly  so  deep  as 
the  ordinary  cooking  hole,  used  for  baking  meat  and  fish)  and  when 
the  ground  is  suxficiently  hot,  the  lire  is  removed  and  a  layer  of 
sycamore  leaves  spread  over  the  asnes.  Then  the  acorn  dough,  wrapped 
in  other  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore,  is  placed  upon  it.   This  is 
covered  with  more  sycamore  leaves,  on  top  of  which  are  laid  the  hot 
stones.   Then  the  mass  is  covered  with  eartn  and  allowed  to  cook 
until  it  begins  to  sink  —a  sign  that  the  bread  is  ready  (Information 
recorded  at  Chico  ,  Nov.  I919). 


e  Mitpjiopdo  occupied  a  small  area  on  the  flat  open  floor  of 
Sacramento  Valley  in  the  Chico  region  from  Sacramento  Riyer  on 
the  west  to  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  on  the  east,  and  from 
Kojo-sel  (Cu-sel)  Laeoon  end  Rock  Creek  on  the  north  to  Jacinto 
on  the  south— a  distance  of  only  18  miles— thus  including  the 
city  of  Chico  and  the  towns  of  Durham,  Dayton,  and  Nord.  East 
of  Chico  they  claim  only  a  few  miles,  stating  that  the  settle- 
ments  Magalia,  Yankee  Hill,  and  Cherokee  were  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Tf-ni^  or  Pop^h.i]j.s  tribe. 

Their  villages  were  rather  numerous  notwithstanding  the 
small  size  of  the  area,  for  no  fewer  than  23  are  enumerated 
in  the  accompanying  list.  Of  this  number  20  were  inhabited 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  informant.  Each  had  its  own  Chief 
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Th©  MitchoDdo  were  m  contact  with  severbl  tribes:  on  the 
west  with  the  Wintoon  Mn  ■■rir,  on  the  northwest  with  the_^g- 


^'i^'^'A^ 


toon  Ppc|^e-m^^  or  Te^-h a«me :  on  the  east  and  south  with  tribes 
of  their  own  stock  ( Midoo ) > 

The  surrounding  tribes,  as  with  the  Wintoon ^^  were  not  desig- 
nated by  distinctive  tribal  names  but  by  names  indicating  direction, 
thus:  Oi-dim-mah,  north  people;     Yam-mah-nim^mabirii mountain  people; 


■OB  the  eagt;  Kah-nah'-gah  or  Kgn-ni-gh.  south  people;     Ho^nam-mah 


or  Hon-nok,  west  people,  also  called  Me-na-nah-mi^-cL&o ,  "other 


side  people",  meaning  on  the  other  or  wesj  side  of  Sacramento 


River. 


MITCHDPDO  VILLAGES 


iQ(>-loo-kah 
added  to  ei 
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pttU^^km^ 


On  Sacramento  Rivqr 


S^-AQifwe  .  .  In  NB  side  of  loop  of  Sacramento  River  St 

of  Kueal  Lagoon  Z\  miles  NW  of  Chico  Landing 
&  \  mile  below  Hamilton  Bridge. 


.  On  B  side  Sacramento  Riyer  opposite  lusal 
k  California  Islands  &  west  of  Kusal  Slough 
1^  mile  N(or  NNW)  of  Chico  Landing. 


.  .  On  B  side  Sacramento  River  opposite  Munroe- 
ville  Island.  .-'^-'^^^^-^  - -^W-^H^-^- 


I    -     V\aA-1'"'        V 


(or  Cha-ne 


River.    Properly  belongs  to  Wintoon  Haamau-Vi 


shared 


Called  Tse-no 
and 


some  of  the  Chico  Mitchopdo 


8  .  '.  On  east  side  Sacramento  River  south  of  Parrot 

Landing  and  on  Parrot  Orant. 

(Bah-tse  or  Baht-ise)..  On  west  side  Sacramento 

River  at  Jacinto.      Belongs  properly  toi>ic.eYT^a>^ 

« 

but  said  to  be  shared  by  Mitchopdo . 
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jl^chuudu  Ti 


At  Chi  CO  or  between  Chico  and  Sacramento  River 


Banch 


Yurdow  . 


0^ 


'^^^ 
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l^jzkem 


in  m  part  of  Chico.    ^f^^ 


";/i 


OJtJj 


-hu 


.  .  On  Sfimdy  Gulch  Creek  about  i  mile  above  ite 


and 


miles  W  of 


On  south  side  Big  Chico  Creek  opposite  mouth 
of  Sandy  Gulch  Creek. 


On  Big  Chico  Creek  about  i  mile  below  mouth 
of  Sandy  Onlch  Creek* 

On  west  side  junction  of  ^d  Creek  with  Big 
Chico  Creek* 


Northeast  and  East  of  Chico. 


nahntahm  •  •  On  south  side  of  Sandy  Ouloh  Creek  ( 

1  mile  NE  of  Chico  and  on  east  side  of 

highway. 


Tse-lim- 


.  On  N  side  Big  Chico  Creek  3  or  3i  miles  NE 
of  Chico  (opposite  State  Forest  Station)* 


iKiid^ 


of  Chioo. 

Yog-koo  •  •  On  south  side  Big  Chico  Creek  perhaps  a  mile 

above  T^^^^^^Hngh. 

f 

Pol-mot  .  •  At  Bidwell  Spring  6  or  7  miles  east  of  Chico. 

Ti^Qi^lam  ae-we  •   .  On  little  Chico  Creek  apparently  near 

Boness  Eanch  (location  uncertain). 

Yiyb-mpt-to  .   .  At  ToAb  of  B  ig  &  Little  Butte  Creek  7  or 


8  miles  east  of  Chico. 


South  of  Chico 


.   •  About  4i  miles  south  of  Chico  on  small 
Creek  (Sap^im  s^we )  sometimes  called  Little 
Butte  Creek. 


il«lil-lim  .   .  Half  or^^  mile  SW  of  MitcjgT^o  on  same 

creek. 


.   .  On  west  side  Butte  Creek  half  mile  east  of 
Duztam  (on  south  side  of  road). 


Sapjge  .    .  About  half  mile  SE  of  Dayton  (6i  miles    Mutklbf 

Chico) ,  on  Sapr^s  imse-we . 

-to   .  •  Short  distance  (say  i  mile)  east  of  Sap^se. 

.  .  About  a  mile  south  of  Dayton  &  i  or^mile 

SW  of  s»p-»e.     Tlc^  ^O  i/U  ^  mff^yc^        . 


Pe-tut^ 


£Tkvuz»cfo 
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Grizzly  Bears  were  common  in  the  tules.  They  never  left  the  tules 
but  were  exceedingly  dangerous  to  Indians  going  in  there.  Many 
Indians  were  badly  hurt  and  some  killed  by  them.  They  would 

always  attack. 

There  were  no  Black  Bears  in  the  open  country  except  the 
Water  Bear  (Woo-too-ne)  which  lived  in  the  water  and  in  holes 
in  the  river  banks.  A  baby  placed  near  or  opposite  the  hole 
would  cry^  and yWog- tpo»pe  would  come  out  so  the  Indians  could 
kill  it. 

Black  Bear  of  the  mountains  is  called yJ^-hah-bo.  The  Brown 


Bear  of  the  mountains  is  Jwo^-de. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  Mountain  Lions,  one  called  Pa-koo-ne, 

the  other  Kg-le-te.  jierle-te  had  a  very  long  tail  with  which 

he  used  to  rope  deer.  He  did  not  eat  the  deer,  but  was  followed 

/ 
by  the  big  wolf  Koo-l(9^  which  used  to  eat  the  deer  killed  by 

He-le'-te. 


< 


Elk  and  Antelope  were  abundant  on  the  plain. 


-*TU* 


In  the  long  ago  the  first  land  was  at  Durham.  Here  grew  an 
oak  tree  which  bore  all  kinds  of  acorns,  acorns  of  the  Valley 
Oak,  Live  Oak  and  others.  This  tree  was  cut  by  iVhites  a  few 


^^- 


"^ 


our  people  died. 


& 


PREPARATION  OF  ACORN  FOOD 


Members  of  the  l-fi-chop-do  division  of  the  valley  ffidoo 

livir^  at  Chico  V'ln  ■«■!  that  acorns  intended  for  thick  soup  or  mush 

A 

w^iw  gathered  green,  ard  that  tlie  resulting  mush  «fflf  nice  and  white, 


while  acorns  intended  for  bread 


Ol\JI_ 


allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees 


and 


• 

not  gathered  until  fall.  The  dough  made  from  them  imk  much 


darker  in  color. 


Acorn  bread 


% 


prepared  in  the  following  manner: 


A  fire 


\s 


built  in  a  shallpw  excavation  in  the  ground 


(not  nearly  so  deep  as  the  ordinary  cooking  hole,  used  for  baking 


meat  and  fish)  and  when  the  groiuid 


<^- 


sufficiently  hot,  the  fire 


removed  and  a  layer  of  sycamore  leaves  spread  over  the  ashes. 


Then  the  acorn  dough,  wrapped  in  other  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 

»  » 

placed  upon  it.     This  fwtc  covered  v/ith  more  sycamore  leaves, on 


top  of  v/hich 


laid  the  hot  stones.  Then  the  mass  -w^  covered 


with  earth  and  allowed  to  cook  until  it  begansto  sink — a  sign  that 


the  bread 
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ready(/H^^^  htinlij^  Ck  C4Jih^  N(N,  /?/f). 
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Ne«^oe-non  l^jShA^ 


Territory:  In  general  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Cosumnes  River 
was  the  southern  boundary,  but  west  of  Mt.  Orcum,  and  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  postoffice  at  Aukua,  a  point  extended  south  past  Ply- 
mouth to  the  north  side  of  Dry  Creek  about  three  miles  northwest 
of  lone  which  was  the  extreme  southernmost  point  occupied  by  this 
tribe.  This  extension  is  likely  to  be  new  and  recent.  North  of 
lone,  Latrobe,  Forest  Home,  Shingle  Springs  and  the  entire  Placer- 
ville  country  were  all  Necenon  lands.  They  met  the  Mewuk  at  Aukum 
and  on  Dry  Creek.  The  old  Necenon  rancheria  called  lok^low  (meaning 
plain)  near  Dry  Creek  was  on  a  knoll  just  north  of  and  across  the 
present  road  from  the  clay  shed  at  the  q.  ranch.  This  was  both  the 
southernmost  and  the  westernmost  point  occupied  by  the  tribe.  Here 
they  met  the  Me-wuk  whom  they  call  Ko-ne.  The  place  and  people  at 
Gold  Hill  on  the  American  River  are  called  Chah-pah-mus-sy;  the  name 
of  Hunchup's  place  and  band  between  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of 
the  Cosumnes  River  is  Es-nah-kah-mus-sy;  the  place  and  people  at 
Mud  Springs  or  Eldorado  in  Eldorado  County,  west  of  Placerville, 
is  called  0-no-chc/-mah  or  0-ne-cho^mah-mus-sy.  (information  from 
Amanda  Oliver,  wife  of  Casus  Oliver  of  Buena  Vista  rancheria,  but 
originally  from  Sold  Hill,  Eldorado  Co.,  1905) 

Tobacco t  Wild  tobacco  of  bo  oh  species (Nicotifias  attenuata  and 
N.  bigelovii)  is  cultivated  about  many  of  the  old  rancherias.  At 
the  Aukum  rancheria  near  the  South  Fork  oi  che  Cosumnes  River  whic h^ " 
I  visited  in  August,  I907,  the  large-flowered  species  (bigelovii) 
was  common,  and  an  old  woman  had  already  picked  a  quantity  of  the 
large  leaves  and  had  spread  them  out  to  dry.  Some  of  the  leaves  that 
were  completely  dry  she  had  pounded  ready  for  smoking.   This  tobacco 

is  called  kah-su. 

In  exploring  the  bottom  land  along  the  north  side  of  American 
River  about  9  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  August  20,  1907 »  I  found 
wild  tobacco  (Nicotiana  attenuata)  profusely  abvmdant  and  growing 
unusually  rank  and  tall  —as  high  as  my  head  or  higher.   It  grew  in 
greater  abundance  and  covered  a  larger  area  than  I  had  seen  elsewhere 
covering  many  acres  of  waste  land  in  so  dense  a  growth  that  it  was 


I 


-  2  « 
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iapossible  for  a  person  to  walk  without  getting  stuck  up  with  it. 

-i-t  is  doubtless  self-seeded  from  the  aboriginal  tobacco  garden 
of  the  hotomusse  at  the  nearby  raacheria  of  Kahdeaah,  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Indians  to  grow  tobacco  about  their  Tillages. 

I  have  seen  the  same  thing,  only  on  a  less  extensiwe  scale,  as 
far  south  as  the  head  of  Caliente  Creek  in  Kern  County,  at  a  Mew-oo-ah 
settlement  near  the  present  post  office  called 

Mortar  hole si.   The  deep  ones  in  the  big  rocks  they  found  originally 
and  did  not  make  themselves,  but  they  have  always  been  used  for  poun- 
ding  acorns.  At  Butte  Flat,  above  Pleasant  Valley,  Eldorado  County, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Cosumnes  River  is  a  lar- 
ge flat  rock  containing  hiindreds  of  nortar  holes.  The  Indians  say 
that  these  mortar  holes  "have  always  been  here.* 

.ArrowsJ.   The  southern  missenan  made  their  best  arrowshafts  or 


( Phi lade Iphus),  the  wood  of  which  is  strong,  but  some- 
times contains  a  pith.  A  point  of  hard  wood  was  inserted  into  the 

pith  hollow. 

Portable  mortarlf.   Old  people  whose  teeth  were  worn  off  or  gone 
could  not  chew  meat.   It  was  the  practice  to  pound  fresh  meat  for 
them  on  the  flat  bottoms  of  the  portable  mortar  stones.   Dried  meat 
is  always  pounded,  before  boiling,  in  the  regular  mortars.  She  bone 
awls  are  sharpened  on  "whetstones".  For  this  purpose  the  flattened 
side  of  a  portable  stone  mortar  is  sometimes  used.  I  have  seen  such 
a  mortar  in  the  possession  of  a  Becenon  woman  (Amanda,  wife  of  Casus 
Oliver)  at  Buena  Vista.  She  refused  to  sell  it  for  any  price.  This 
■ortar  is  flat  on  the  bottom  for  pounaing  fresh  meat  for  toothless 
old  people,  and  has  a  small  pit  in  the  bottom  for  nolding  the  point 
of  tne  acorn  when  it  is  hit  to  remove  the  hull. 


N^-ce-Kovv 
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r^r^^^l  the  Middle  ForX  of  the  Cosumnes  River  was  the  southern 
boundary,  but  west  of  Mt.  Orcum,  and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  postofflce 
at  Aulcum,  a  point  extended  south  past  Plymouth  to  the  north  side  of  Dry 
Crealc  about  three  miles  northwest  of  lone  which  was  the  extreme  south- 
ernmost point  ocoupled  by  this  tribe.   This  extension  Is  likely  to  be 
dew  and  recent.   North  of  lone,  Latrobe,  Forest  Home,  Shingle  Springs 
and  the/  entire  Placervllle  country  were  al3  Necenon  lands.   They  met 
the  Mewuk  at  Aukum  and  on  Dry  Creek.   The  old  Necenon  rancherla 
called  Lok-low  (meaning  plain)  near  Dry  Creek  was  on  a  knoll  Just  north 
of  and  across  the  present  road  from  the  clay  shed  at  the  Q.  ranch. 
This  was  both  the  southernmost  and  the  westernmost  point  occupied  by 
the  tribe.   Here  they  met  the  KaiHtREXWkM  Me-wuk  whom  they  call  Kog-ne. 
The  place  and  people  at  Gold  Hill  on  the  American  River  are  called 
Chah-pah-mus-ay;  the  name  of  Hunchup's  place  and  band  between  the 
North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Cosumnes  River  Is  Es-nah-kah-mus-sy; 
the  place  and  people  at  Mud  Springs  Irx  or  Eldorado  In  Eldorado  County, 
west  of  Placervllle,  Is  called  0-no-cho-mah  or  0-ne-cho-mah-mus-sy. 
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\   wild  tobacco  of  both  species  (Nlcotlana  attenuata  and  N.  ^^Igelovii) 


is  cultivated  about  many  of  the  old  rancher las.   At  the  Aukum 
rancheria  near  the  South  Fork  of  the  Coflumnes  River  which  I  visited 
In  August,  1907,  the  large- flowered  species  (bigelovll)  was  common, 
and  an  old  woman  had  already  picked  a  quantity  of  the  large  leaves  and 
had  spread  them  out  to  dry.   Some  of  the  leaves  that  w«re  completely 
dr^y  she  had  pounded  ready  for  smoking.   This  tobacco  is  called  kah-su. 

IK 


In  exploring  the  bottomland  along  the  north  side  of  American 


Augu 


tobacco   (lUcoti;ina  attenuata)  profusely  ab\md?mt  and  growing  unueually 
r.ink  .Old  tail-as  high  as  icy  head  o.^  higher.       It  grew  in  greater  abunr 
dimco  jmd  covered  n  Larger  area  than  I  had  aeon  elsewhere— covering 
ir.:inv  acres  of  wapte  L^md  in  so  dense  a  growth  that  itNMcts  impossible 
for  a  person  to  walk  v/ithout  getting:  stuck  up  with  it. 

It  ir>  do-jhtless  &elf-r>eoded  frav  tho  aboriginal  tobacco  garden 
of  the  ilotgSvBee  at  tho  nearby  rancho>'ia  of  Kjjidpah,  for  it  vnxf^  the 
custom  of  the  Indians  to  grow  tobacco  abo';t  thei^  vill;),Q:e{- . 

I  have  Leen  the  ^rjne  thing,  only  on  a  less  oxtonsivo  Bcalo,   as 
far  south  an  the  head  of  Calionte  Creok  in  Kom  County,   at  a  Nowi^iiah 
EOt,tlerf;ont  neir  the  procen*  postoffice  called  Piute.  - 
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ortar  holesj 


the  deep  ones  In  the  big  rocks  they  found  originally  and  did  not 
make'  themselves,  but  they  have  always  been  used  for  pounding  acorns. 
At  Butte  Flat,  above  Pleasant  Valley,  Eldorado  County,  on  the  north 
slAe  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Cosumnes  River  Is  a  large  flat  rock 
containing  hundreds  of  mortar  holes.   The  Indians  say  that  these  mortar 
holes  "have  always  been  herei' 

The  southern  Nlssenan  made  their  best  arrowshafts  of  wild  syrlngs 
(Phlladelphus),  the  wood  of  which  Is  strong,  but  sometimes  contains 
a  pith.   A  point  of  hard  wood  was  Inserted  Into  the  pith  hollow. 

(     Old  people  whose  teeth  were  worn  off  or  gone  could  not  chew  meat. 
It  was  the  practice  to  pound  fresh  meat  forfthem  on  the  flat  bottoms  of 
the  portable  mortar  stones.   Dried  meat  Is  always  pounded,  before 
boiling.  In  the  regular  mortars.   The  bone  awls  are  sharpened  on  "whet- 
stones".  For  this  purpose  the  flattened  side  of  a  portable  stone 
mortar  Is  sometlles  used.   I  have  Sf^-en  such  a  portar  In  the  possession 
of  a  Necenon  woman  (Amanda,  wife  of  Casus  Oliver)  at  Buena  Vista. 
She  refused  to  seil  It  for  any  price.   This  mortar  Is  flat  on  the  bottom 

for  pounding  fresh  meat  for  toothless  old  people,  and  has  a  small  pit 

acorn 
In  the  bottom  for  holding  the  point  of  the/aBKBn  when  it  la  hit  to 

remove  the  hull. 
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The  Nis-sim-Pa-we-nan 


.^ 


The  Nis-sim  Pa-we-nan   (often  spoken  as  Nis-se  Pa-we-nanj 

inhabited  Sacramento  and  Feather  Rivers  from  a  little  south 
of  what  is  now  the  southern  edge  of  Sacramento   City,   northward  nearly 
or  Quite  to   Sutter's  ,Haarir  ^anch,    some  miles   above   the   junction  of  Bear  awJ< 


r 
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Feather  Rivers  —  a  distance  in  an  air  line  of  only  forty  miles—  but 
very  much  further  along  the  curves  of  the  rivers. 

From  Sacramento  City  to  the  junction  of  Feather  River  all  their 
villages  were  on  the  east  side  of  Sacramento  River,  but  from  the  mouth 
of  Feather  River  northward  they  occupied  both  sides  of  Feather  River  and 
the  anele  between  the  two  rivers  to  a  point  only  a  short  distance  below 

Butters  Hawk  Ranch. 

iVThe  sole  survivor  of  the  Nis'-sim  Pa'-we-nan  tribe  who  could  speak  his^ 
language  was  an  old  man  known  to  other  Indians  as  'Blind  ^om  of  Poo-soo-ne* 
I  visited  him  in  November  1905  and  several  times  afterward.  He  was  of 
medium  height;  his  complexion  was  very  dark.  J%  was  painfully  bashful 
and  very  deliberate  in  his  replies  to  questions.   11  the  first  hand  in- 
formation here  given  was  obtained  from  him. 

At  that  time  there  was  still  another  member  of  the  tribe  —  an  old  wo- 
man who  lived  in  a  house  boat  anchored  in  the  Sacramento  opposite  the 
mouth  of  American  River.  She  was  Blind  om's  Sister  but  did  not  speak 
her  language,  having  been  taken  wh-n  a  little  girl  from  Poo-soo-ne  to 
No-to-musse.  I  obtained  from  her  a  No-to'-musse  vocabulary;  it  proves  te 
be  a  dialect  of  Nis-se-non  . 


\l 


The  villages  earliest  known  to  the  whites  were  Poo-soo'-ne  on  the 

north  side  of  American  Biverfiear  its  junction  with  the  Sacramento  , 
and  Wal-lok  on  the  east  side  of  Sacramento  River  opposite  the  junction 
of  Feather  »iver  ~a  place  until  recently  called  Vernon,  now  changed  to 

Verona. 

Theit  villages  from  the  south  northward  were  Sah'-mah  (just  south 

of  present  Sacramento  City  ),  Yah-man-na-ipoo  (on  north  side  of  ^erican 

Riverbbout  a  mile  from  its  mouth),  Poo-soo-ne  (north  side  of  American 

t 

I 


Ny/    Ik  t*>At  tvijf-  >v)ki  (k^^lUoM    Dr,  M^rrxiKv^j   dtuvkvt     '  HtW    1   C»/rrJi 


-  2  - 


a  mile  atove  its  jimction  with  the  Sacramento),  0-pok-i-ki,  We-teo-nah, 

Wal-lok,  Hol-lo-wi,  HahLvah,  Kot-chuk,  Yo-kol,  Hawh-hawk,  Lim-man, 

t 


01 


-las,-  Hol-lah,   and  To-kul-neji  (narnes   in  their  ovm  Jianguages    ) 

The  Pa-ve-nan  were  water  people.      They  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 


large  rivers  arid  were  constantly  swimming  back  and  forth*      •'•hey  were 
notorious  swizrcrers  and  divers  and  were  never  known  to  drown,     Xt  the 
saiM  time,   for  traveling  long  distances  on  the   Sacramento  and  Feather 
Rivers,    they  made  some   dugout  canoes   and  many  tule  boats.        hey  did  not 
go  far  into  the  interior*      ^n  fact,   the  breadth  of  the   river  strip  clai- 
med was  noiAere  oore  than  three  or  at  most  four  miles  except  in  the  nor- 
thern part,   between  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  Rivers. 

Their  food  consisted  chiefly  of  fish,  muoolegi,   water  birds,    roots 
and  seeds,      fhey  rarely  ate  meat  of  mammals  although  they  sometimes  killed 
elk  in  the  tules  and  antelope  on  the  edge  of  the   plain.     Xl though  deer 

and  bear  were  cosinon  in  their  territory  they  never  ate  the  flesh  of 

1 
either  nor  did  they  eat  rabbits.      Tlie  grizzly  iear  was   common  and  was 

regarded  an  eneny* 

The  aien  were  naked  except  for  a  narrow  breech  clout;    the  women 
except  for  a  short  apron  or  skirt  of  tules.      They  were  neither  hats,   moc- 
casins  nor  clothing  of  any  kind.      Ihey  neither  made  nor  used  blankets 

♦ 

of  deer,  rabbit  skin,  or  other  kind  of  fur  but  did  make  large  and  hand- 
some robes  called  cha  from  the  feathers  of  aquatic  birds,  chiefly  ducks 
and  geese.  Some  of  these  were  made  of  the  long  feathers  of  the  wing  and 
tail  by  tying  the  quill  ends  firmly  together  between  two  strings  and  fas- 

* 

tening  the  resulting  strips  together. 

The  blanket ^che) was  made  in  the  following  manner:  long  poles  were 


-5- 

stuck  in  the  groimd.  ^   strong  cord  of  millcireed  fiber  was  doubled  end 
stretched  alonr  between  the  tops  of  the  poles  higher  than  a  man^s  head 
so  that  the  person  at  work  had  first  to  stand  on  something  in  order  to 
reach.   The  large  feathers  of  the  double  cord  rows  were  tied  securely 
by  the  quill  ends  and  fastened  to  the  long  double  cords  with  small  twine 
of  the  same  material,  milkweed,   ^ese  cords  were  stretched  horizontally 
so  that  each  row  was  placed  immediately  below  the  one  above.  Ihien  the 
first  long  row  was  completed  another  was  made  and  tied  to  it  and  so  on 
till  the  blanket  or  robe  was  finished,   ^en  laid  on  the  ground  or  on 
a  person ^s  back  the  feathers  stood  up  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 


un 


der-structure  for  all   were  fastened  by  the  quill   ends  only.      These 


robes   were   very  full   and  deep  and  handsome   • 

For  quivers  they  used  skins  of  the  fox,   coon,    bobcat,   and  cub  bear. 


1 


^  I 


THE  NIS-SIM  P^-WE-N*N 


trT'^aJkr-i 


The  Ni3-8im  Pa-we-nan  (often  spoken  aa  Nis-ae  Pa-we«nan 


and  slurred  Pa-7.'e»nan)  inhabited  Sacramento  and  Feather  Rivers 
frooi  what  is  now  the  southern  edge  of  Sacramento  City^north- 
ward  \'}  ^  pn-inf  n  fiTf^^Trua  nhnvft  the  junction  of  Bear  and 
Feather  Pivers  —  a  distance  in  an  air  line  of  only  ^  miles  — 


but  very  much  further  along  the  curves  of  the  rivers. 


From  Sacramento  City  to  the  junction  of  Fe-ither  Piver 


'0^^m^^i»  wJQ*^ 


3C:. 


all  their  vill 


were  on  the  east  side  of  -fehe/.river,  but 


from  the  mouth  of  Feather  River  northward  they  occupied  both 


sides  of  Feather  River  and   the  angle  between  the  tf?o  rivers 

to  a  point  only  a  short  distance  below^ 

^ontr^ mil ng->ii imrtly-ftorthwttftHfaetyeen- the  twj^  Fivers. 


"m^w: 


I  an     I  ■  ^^r^mfff^-'^m 


■■pi>W 


^m 


mt^ 


The  sole  survivor  of  the  Nis>sim  Pa^we-nan  tribe  who 

speak  his  language  was  an  old  man  known  to  other  Indiflna 
^-^  Tom  of  Poo-soo-ne'.  I  visited  him  in  November  1905 

X  limes  afterward.  He  was  of  medium  heif:?iti  his  com- 


piexion  ms  very  dark.  He  was  painfully  bashful  md  very  de- 
liberate in  his  replies  to  questions,  nl  the  first  hand  in- 
formation here  Tiven  was  obtained  from  him. 

H  that  time  there  was  still  another  member  of  the 
and  old  "/omaiLJsho  lived  in  a  houaeboat  anchored  in  .the  — 

Ste  W48 

,  h&ving 

oeen    v.^cn    .r«,xi    .   xxuu.«    ..* .  ^^^^^   ..^    ^-   io-to^-muise. 

I  obtained  from  her  a  No-t</-mus3e  vocanuiary;  it  proves  to  ie 
a  dialect  of  Nis'-se-non.  % 


lis-siB  Pa-we-nan 


Thif  Tillages  earliest  known  to  the  whites  were  Poo-soo-ne 
on  the  north  side  of-iJio  juBotinr  nf  American  Ri^er^with  the 
Sacrwento.  and  Vnl-lok  on  the  east  side  of  Sacramento  Piter 


opposite  the  junction  of  Feather  River^h  Ohe  Sacraren^ 


place  unUl  recently  called  Vernon,  now  oh^m^ed  to  Yerona. 
Their  villages  from  t^e  south  northward  were  Sah^nah^f^ 
^^^^j^^^7^;r^;^rtr^id4  American  Piver  about  a  mile 
fr«i  its  mouth).  Poo-soo-ne  (north  side  American  Piver  ^ 
junction  witivSacramento).  Orpok-i-Ki,  We-se»qah.  Wal-lok. 
Hol.lo-wi ,  Nah>wah.  Kot-chuk .  Yo-kol,  ?awt^«hawk .  Lim-man, 

Holilah,  and  Y9>kur-me>     (Name  3  in  their  own  laneiagp.) 
The  Pp'>we>nan  '«ere  water  people.     They  lived  on  the  banks 


of  the  largp  rivers 


and  were  constantly  swimming  back  and 


forth.     They  were  notorious  swimmers  and  divers  and  were 
STer^JJSSrto  drown,  "it  t>hS:f^6_tiBi»/f of  traveling 


distances  on 


the  SacHiinento  and  Foathefc  Riwrs,  they  made 


some  dugput  c^moes  and  mrmy  tule  boats.     They  did  not  go  far 
into  the  interior.     In  faxst.  the  breadth  of  the  river  strip 


t 


claimed  was  nowhere  more 


Hig'-sJB  "^e-TTe-ngn 


tha 


n  Vmj^or  at  Bost  %*f:«e  Biles  eicept  in  the  northern  part. 


between  the  Sec: 


[to  aid  i^eether  Pavers. 


Their  food  consisted  chiefly  of  fish,  muscles,  water  birds, 
roots  ard  s^eds.    Thoj  rarsly  ate  BBat  of  manmals  although  they 
soreti^es  killei  elk  in  the  tules  and  antelope  on  the  edge  of 
the  plain.     Although  deer  and  boar  were  common  in  their 
territory  they  novor  ate  the  flesh  of  either  nor  did  they  eat 


rabbits.     The  grizzly  beer 


comon  and  was  regarded  an  enemy. 


The  men  sere  sake-  sjxept  for  a  carrcs  breech  clout;  the 
worrten  except  for  a  -'•.art  epzon  or  Fkirt  of  tules.     They  wore 


neither  hats. 


L£  r.:r  clothing  of  any  kind.     They  neither 


made  nor  oeel  blankets  of  deer,  rabbit  skin,  or  other  kind  of 


hend^cne  rcbes  celled  che  from  the 


fur  but  did 


feathers  of  aqnstic  "Mrds ,  chiefly  ducks  end  geese.  Some  of 
the?e  were  «cie  of  the  long  feathers  of  the  wing  and  tail  by 
tying  the  ^aill  blI;  ilmly  together  bet^on  two  strings  and 
fastening  the  res«U.ting  scrips  together. 


MiB-.8im  ra-lwe^nan 


4 


The  blcnket  che  wes  mrde  in  the  folio  ing  manner:     long 
poles  were  stuck  in  the  ground.     A  strong  cord  of  milkweed  fiber 
was  doubled  end  stretched  along  between  the  tops  of  the  poles 
higher  than  a  man's  head  so  that  the  person  at  woric  had  first  to 
stand  on  something  in  order  to  reach.     The  large  feathers  of  the 
double  cord  rows  were  tied  securely  b?  the  quill  ends  and 
fastened  to  the  long  double  cords  with  small  twine  of  the  same 
material,  ir-ilkweed.     These  cords  were  stretched  horizontally  so 
that  each  row  was  placed  immedistely  below  the  one  above.     When 
the  first  long  row  waF  completed  another  was  made  and  tied  to 
it  and  so  on  till  the  blanket  or  robe  was  finished.     When  laid 
on  the  ground  or  on  a  person's  back  the  feathers  stood  up  nearly 
at  right  angles  to   the  under-structure  for  all  were  fastened  by 
the  quill  ends  only.     These  robes  were  very  full  and  deep  and 

« 

handsome . 

For  quivers  they  used  skins  of  the  fox,  coon,  bobcat,  and 


cub  bear. 
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ME-WUK 


C? 


,v^3 


It-  p.V.'H.^'^ 
tribes  of  the  Mewan  stock. 


distribution 


»••*♦- 


Dr«  Merrlam  was  nuch  interested  J 
In  1907  he  published  an  article  on  the 
and  from  this  the  following  table  and  map  are  reproduced. 
<^ 
^-    Stock  ^  ^^  Family  #*'  Subfamily 


Me-wuk 


Me-wuk 


i"'-'^i»aUi  i**t 


-\^ 


din IX.  j*^'^  ^^ 


ME -WAN 


l%<  M  -.X^ 


Mew^ko 


}§4k 


i 


Northern  Me-wuk 
Middle  Ide-wuk 
Southern  Me-vuk 

Hul-poom-ne 

Mo  -kox  -um-ne 

Ho-kal-um-ne 

Chil-lum-ne 

Si-akum-ne 

Tu-ol-um-ne 

O-che-hak 

Han-ne-suk 

Ya tch -a-chum-ne 


■4   A 


>   •  ."5 


Tu-le-am-me 


In-ne-ko 


Of 


Hoo  -koo  -e  -ko 


*.\  ^  ^^. 


Ttt-le-am-me  (or  0-la-yo-me) 

0-la-»ento-ko 
kah- te -wu  t-ko 
-koo-e-ko 

the  other  divisions 


j^  The  following  notes  refer  to  one 

listed  in  the  above  table.  Over  the  years  Dr.  Merriam  changed 
his  spelling  of  Me-wuk  and  their  divisions.  ^Earlier  versions 
(e.g.  Mew-wah,  Mu-wa,  etc.)  have  been  preserved  here. 


*  C.  Hart  Merriam. 
Stock  o£  California, 
pp.  338-357,  1907. 


Distribution  and  Classification  of  the  Mewan 
Aniericsm  Anthropologist,  Vol.  9,  No.  2, 


(One  year  later  S.  A.  Barrett  reported  on  fieldwork  among 
Miwok  divisions  in  "The  Geography  and  Dialects  of  the  Miwok 
Indians"  (University  of  California  Publications  in  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  1908).  At  the  same 
time  A.  L.  Kroeber  ("On  the  Evidences  of  the  Occupation  of 
Certain  Regions  by  the  Miwok  Indians,"  sane  series.  Vol.  6, 
No.  3.  1908)  discussed  the  differences  bet%tfeen  Merriam 's  and 
Barrett's  findings.  ) 


the 
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Fie Id work  Among  the  Me-Wuk 


Following  are  printed  a  number  of  brief  accounts  written  by 
Dr.  Herriam  of  his  experiences  doing  field%rark  among  the  Me-Wuk 
aU;>out  sixty  years  ago.  They  possess  a  flavor  which  would  be  -^^ 
quite  destroyed  if  edited,  and  give  us  a  picture  of  Indian  life 
at  that  time.   Each  extract  is  dated  suid  titled  according  to  its 


locality • 


I^Jw' 


^4Hue: 


Chowchilla  Me-wuk  at  Wah-sam-roah.   (October  11,  12 1  1905).  From 
Raymond  to  Ahwahnee  stage  steition  (now  Was-sam-mah)  its  proper 
Indian  name,  the  buckeye  (Aesculus)  is  abundant.   It- is  called 
oo-noo  by  the  Mew-wah  Indians  and  is  always  used  for  the  fire 
drill.  How  the  fire  was  originally  brought  and  put  into  it  forms 
the  theme  of  some  of  their  most  interesting  myths,  f^.. 


.,.  .  9^.*   ..  ^'j 


Ix)  the  course  o£  ny  walks  in  this  Interesting  region  I 


visited  two  Indian  rancherias  —  one  inhabited  by  a  single  »ib« 
f2uaily  (father,  son,  and  son's  wife),  the  other  deserted  except 
for  the  graves  of  the  dead.  The  latter  is  Wah-sam-xnah  (or  Was- 
sam-mah)  proper  and  was  once  a  large  and  prosperous  village  of 
the  Chowchilla  Hew-wuh  tribe.   It  is  pn  a  knoll  on  the  east  side 
of  Wassamma  Creek  about  half  a  mile  below  the  Ahwahnee  Hotel. 
A  large  ceremonial  house  ("round  house**)  remains,  and  close  by 
is  a  big  granite  rock  full  of  mortar  holes.   There  are  about  26 
of  the  holes  (most  of  them  deep)  in  a  long,  low,  flat  rock  near 
the  round  house,  and  others  in  the  neighborhood.  f 

^    The  old  graveyard  is  still  usfd.  Mr.  Gillespie  tells  me - 
that  whcm  the  former  chief  died  2  or  3  years  ago  the  Indians  came 
and  burnt  the  old  ceremonial  house^  and  built  the  present  one  in 
the  same  place.  When  they  had  a  *big  time*  here  they  killed  a 
beef  and  cut  it  JUi  two  and  hung  it  on  a  scaffold  in  fro«y|;  of  the 
round  house.   I  saw  the  scaffold,  which  is  still  standing.  On 
certain  occasions  the  Chowchilla  Indians  still  come  here  to    f 
periiorm  certain  ceremonials. 


el   The  Inhabited  rancherla  (called  Hitch-a-wet-tah)  la  three 
miles  above  Wassainma  (nearly  north  or  northwest) «   It  also  Is  on 
an  old  site,  with  mortar  holes  In  the  rocks,  and  a  good  spring 
close  at  hand«  Several  of  the  beautiful  Chrysolepls  oaks  grow 
here  and  are  prized  by  the  Indians.  The  present  chief  lives  here 
Prma  hdLm  and  his  sons  I  got  the  names  of  a  lot  of  animals  and 
plants  and  places  —  and  other  irords.   These  I  afterward  checked 
and  verified  by  a  half-breed  named  Johnny  Olbbs  (whose  young  ziy 
wife  Is  a  Chuck *-chancy) ,   who  lives  a  couple  of  miles  up  the 


road. 


^ 


IQT  h4lr  noticeable  feature  of  the  Indian  camps  here  and  eleewhere 
in  the  foothills  so  far  as  visited  by  me  this  year,  is  the 
absence  of  children.  I  have  seen  none  at  all.  A  few  years  ago't 
there  %«ere  many.      »  & 

The  Chow-chilla  Mew-^ah  (the  soi 


\   peacJat&t'' 


great  Mew-wah  stock  or  family)  range  south  to  Fresno  Rive  and 
north  to  or  a  little  beyond  Merced.  Thoy  reach  up  the  mountains 
(east)  to  Wawona  and  Yosemite,  and  down  (westerly)  to  a  point 


Orub 


•*   %■•  f 


■:?  atjc 


of  Raymond. 

Southern  Me-wuk  of  Summit  House.   (October  14,  1905).  Took  the 
up  stage  to  Summit  House  (about  8  miles)  where  Z  got  out  and 
walked  about  8  miles,  and  caught  the  dovoi  stage  halfway  between 
Summit  and  Raymond.  Crossed  a  high  hill  or  ridge  southeast  of 
the  road  and  made  a  long  circuit  through  the  valley  between  it 
and  Indian  Peak  and  then  struck  out  westerly.  ni^Mr  Uf 
tb«  On  a  commanding  point  in  a  valley  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  Summit  House  (saloon)  and  a  mile  south  of  the  road,  and 
perhaps  2  or  3  miles  due  south  of  Indian  Peak  is  the  remnant  of 
the  westernmost  rancheria  of  the  Chowchilla  Mew-wah.  I  found  there 
(besides  the  grave  yard)  only  an   old  woman  and  a  little  girl  of 
10  and  a  boy  of  10  or  12.  These  are  the  first  and  only  Indian 


.'  > 


children  I've  seen  in  the  foothills  this  year.  As  it  was  nearly 


noon  when  I  struck  their  casip,  I  stayed  and  they  gaye  roe  JacK^y 
rabbit,  beans «  stewed  grapes,  and  bread  for  dinner  —  all  good. 
Southern  Mu-wa  of  Mariposa.  On  the  afternoon, of  Septe^er  17e«A 
1902,  I  visited  3  Indian  cai^w  near  Mariposa.  One  is  1  mile  up 
the  creek  (north);  another  1%  aile;  the  3rd  about  2  or  2k  miles 
and  considerably  east  of  the  creek^  The  first  consists  of  a 


•uple  of  houses  and   a  tall  hat  (ro«iiid 
families.  The  second  ccmprises  a  sn 


and  a, larger  aad.bett^^i^  house  inhabited  the 
:e  and  4  children.  It  has  an  orchard « 
it  yard  aad^is  enclosed  in  a  fence.  ^The 


third  comprises  a  man  and  %«lfe  and 


and 


*m  Or 


■Xf 


They  gave  me  the  nuiaerals  and  a  few  words.  The  numerals 


are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  th*  Bull 
that  s  was  sounded  like  h  so  that  5  was  p 
instead  of  mas-so-ka.  I  later  fo«M^^that 


in 


pronouncing 


Mord  in  the  Mariposa  and  Chowchilla 


regions  and  south  to  and  til'"  ? uil  <  ng 
River  near  Fresno  Flat.    ..•. 


#1:  re-  -I'.ed  -co  sell     becauiNi  it 
imp  they  i«ere  .poinding  in  a  stone  mortar  th< 

trilobata  «Hiich  they  say  they  use  for  a  soi 


drink  in  hot  weather«^ 


itrWMiiilU  with  wevtiofto.  stitqMs 
of       ^^•y  A^80  n^ke  cider  of  aanzanita  berries,   and  use  the  Chot 


chilla  openv^r^  bowls  ( 
the  basket  retaininq  the 


-lah) 


BO' 


Chowchilla  Nu-wa. 


•:«--  .• 


Chow; 


I  rod* 


^ve^^T^y  zu>w  make  few  if  any  food 


«     hovseisac  <^m  plii« 

ooiled  baskets,   but  have  many 


and  some  made  by  the  middle  Mu-wa  of  the 


^ 


4< 


.  r 


s 


Sonora  region.  The  best  they  refused  to  sell  at  any  price,  but  I 
got  a  set  of  their  work  baskets  and  a  superb  old  hettal  made  by 

^"^the  oldest  woman  long  long  ago.   They  make  many  straw  baskets 
of  the  ribbed -trinket  basket  style,  with  string  ribs,  ornamented 

^^wlth  %A>ol  or  frayed  red  flannel  or  flannel  and  quail  pliimes,  like 

^  some  I  got  at  Sonora  only  more  so.         ^  t.^i€ 

In  two  of  the  camps  this  afternoon  the  Indians  were  roasting 

M 
%.       •    * 

the  massive  cones  of  the  Digger  pines*  They  put  them  in  the  fire 
long  enough  to  bum  off  the  thick  sticky  resin  with  %«hich  they  are 


tf 


heavily  coated.   This  serves  a  double  purpose,  getting  rid  of  tl 
sticky  gum  and  at  the  same  time  toasting  the  nuts  a  little. 
They  have  sacks  of  fresh  green  acorns  of  the  black  oak 
(Quercus  califomicus)  which  they  call  te-la-ly,  which  they  are 
splitting  and  getting  ready  to  make  into  acorn  mush  and  acorn 
bread •  Some  of  the  big  cooling  baskets  now  have  a  little  acorn 


mush  in  them. 


%jCKumf  h  «F  r 


v._.    tp}^^  wife  of  the  chief  of  the  Marifiosa  Ma-%#a  has  a  superb 

large  semiglobular  narrow  mouthed  basket,  with  bold  design  in 

*^lack,  made  by  her  grandmother,  who  lived  on  Bull  Creek  but  is 

»^  now  dead.  The  name  of  this  basket  is  toy-you.   I  offered  her 

$30  for  it,  but  she  positively  declined  to  sell  it,  because  it 

was  given  her  by  her  grandmother.   It  is  a  very  choice  basket 


■n  r 


and  should  be  secured  later. 

They  have  many  grass -splint  baskets  with  vertical  stitches 
of  thread  or  twine,  and  with  design  in  red  fl2Uinel  (frayed)  and 
plumes  of  valley  quail.  Some  are  small  bowls  (5  to  8  inches  in 
diameter) ,  and  some  are  small  mouthed  and  depressed.  Both  forms 


are  called  koh-tee. 


jf   fmnA   f% 


!U^  i:>aan":^. 


>**^-w«rr- 


On  September  18,  1902,  I  rode  on  horseback  to  the  pine 
woods  northeast  of  Mariposa.  Two  or  three  small  camps  of  Mu-wa 
Indians  are  scattered  along  the  hot  dry  overlapping  strip  of 


I 


/ 


/ 


^. 


tha 


call 


»  They  were  shy  at  first,  but  soqn .^talked  freely  and 
)f  information  about  their  food,  baskets,  and  basket 
.  They  opened  bags  of  small  flat  blackish  seeds  they 
too-you  or  pinole  and  manzanita  berries  (eh-yeh)  of  vdiich  they 
make  cider.  They  also  opened  and  threw  doyoi  on  ^m  grouwi  for  »e 
to  see,  several  large  sacks  of  coils  of  split  willow  strands,  and 
bundles  of  rods,  for  baskets.  They  have^been  most  industrious 
have  a  large  stock  on  hand*  They  also  took  me  into  the  bushes 


rods 


the 


i^*n 


open%#ork 


che 


spoon  shaped  scoop  with  handle) 


Ceanothus 


•vrah)e     The  split  strands  for  twining  the  rods  together  are  of 


wMiwiv  wcaiv^    v^qi.wu»  wjcxxxxQ^njLcug    iT:e-xay-xyj  ^   mostly  young 

» 

vdiich  have  great  strength  <t»i.Tbe  rods  used  in  the  fine  coi] 

may  be  either  syringe.  Phi lade Iphus  Lewis i  (pull-le)  or  sour  bush, 

.^us  trilobate  (tum-^Dah) ,  or  Ceanothus  inteqerrimus  (oh-boo-ne) . 

bhey  call  "willow' 
ap-pah.  Thai  to 
>  be  the  redbud 


The  outside  strands  in  their  coiled  baskets 
of  two  kinds  I  sak-k^l  (or  suk-kal)  and  tap-pah- 


r  the  design  is  the  spL 
%«hich  they  call  lu-nah 


hk       They  had  one  funpa^ljdasket  made  of  the  Tulare  marsh  root, 
Mariscus  cladium,  which  they  call  pa-wee-sah* 


U 


asked 


kind 


Today 


and  flavor  like  the 


very  best  apple  cider«  only  mich  better.   It  is  less  sweet  than<» 
new-made  apple  cider  and  is* slightly  more  acid;* and  slightly  paler 
in  color «  and  is  cooling  and  delicious.   I  saw  it  made.   The   ot 
pt66ees   is  vety  single.  The  berries  are  merely  broken  or  mashed 
a  little  —  not  ground  fine  at  all  —  emd  sprinkled  with  water  and 


ji  an  open  work  bowl -basket  called  too-poo 
le  ordinary  broad  scoop  charo-ah  is  used) . 
washing  her  hands «  sprinkles  water  with  h 


u..   »  .^1. 


Then  the  4 


the  crushed  berries  2aid  keeps  on  doing  this  until  all  the  good  ^t 
has  leached  out.  The  too -poo -la  meanv^lle  rests  on  two  sticks 
placed  across  the  basket  or  other  vessel  which  receives  the 
delicious  Juice  as  it  filters  through.  This  juice  or  cidoz   is 

r 

perfectly  clear  —  not  clouded  at  all.   It  is  called  e-soo-tak. 


and   the  mansanita  is  a-yeh. 


JtiA^ri 


*    These  Indians  now  have  many  sacks  full  of  newly  gathered 
but  green  acorns  of  tbe  black  oak  %«hich  they  are  preparing  for 
food.   I  watched  two  of  the  women  crack  and   shuck  and  split  the 

B 

acorns.  Sitting  on  the  ground  each  has  2  stones  —  a  rough  stone 
5  to  6  inches  in  diameter  «fith  a  flattish  pitted  top«  on  which 
the  acorns  are  stood,  one  at  a  time,  point  do%m  (and  held  between 
the  left  thumb  and  finger) ,  and  a  smooth  globular  stone  2  to  3 
inches  in  diameter  held  in  the  right  hand   and  used  as  a  hammer  to 
strike  the  upturned  butt  end  of  the  acorn  to  split  the  shell.  The 
^pty  halves  of  the  shells  are  then  dropped  on  the  ground  and  the 
acorn  itself  is  split  in  t%<o  lengthwise  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
halves  (still  green)  are  tossed  into  a  large  shallow  openwork 
scoop  basket  called  cham-ah  (the  a  in  cham  sounded  lake  a  in  jam) . 
At  one  camp  several  bushels  of  these  split  acorns  were  spread  out 
on  a  cloth  over  a  frame  —  and  some  on  a  roof  —  to  dry.    t 
i         The  cham-ah  baskets  are  used  regularly  for  this  purpose,  and 
also  for  split  peaches  smd  figs  and  other  fruit  laid  out  to  dry. 


/ 


The  most  usual  material  for  the  rods  of  the  cham-ah  4^  the.sxooXe 
brush,  Ceanothus  cuneatus  %#hich  they  call  pi-wah^ 
mi       They  have  large  numbers  of  the  Fresno  acorn-cooking  bowls  of 
medium  and  rather  large  slse,  all  of  %rtiich  they  call  oh-hah«   They 


will  not  sell  these  as  they  are  saving  than,  and 


'*3.^-^ 


acorns 


and  pinole  seeds,    for  the  great  acorn  feast  vfhich  is  to  be  held 
in.^e  Kolorow  or  Bear  Qs^k  cq|pnt^_in  aboiyi^t  twq  wfffks.     One  old 
%raman  who  had  about  a  dozen  of  these  beuBkets,   varying  in  size 
from  9.  capacity  of  2  quaartf.  up  to  ne^^ly  t%#o  Ij^flg^ls^^/^pJ^d  xae  that 
she  hadn^t  half  baskets  enough  for  the  Indians  at  the   feast  to  eat 


na-pah*dy  —  ecojcn  ^sh  —  out  of.  .Jfha  same  is  tr\if[  Q;|^99me  of 


the  camps  Z  visited  near  Mariposa  yesterday 


>t 


Found  a  woman  just  finishing  a  ^^i^t  sgojj,^  bowl  with  aix)jtf 
strong  spider-web  design  in  black  fern  root  (lu-nah),  and  waited 
till  she  finished  it  and  bought  it«  She  called  the  bowl  the  usual 
name  pul-luck-ka  (or  pul-luk-^ah)  •  She  showed  me  the  materials  and 
called  the  rods  pul-le  (syringa)  and  the  split  strands  of  the 
outside  tap-pa  tap-pa.   She  spends  summers  in  Yosemite  and  in 

winter  lives  at  Bear  Creek,  ^u^tlier.  One  was  «i     ^ar  ^.UlBiiir 

^    One  of  the  women  shovred  me  a  lot  of  rolls  of  broad  willow- 
like split  strands  which  she  said  she  bought  of  the  Mono  Paiutes^sg 
"to  make  Paiute  basket.  ••  ,;         1^  ^^^         /  ifwre 

j^^  All  of  these  Indians  iiqpress  one  by  their  uniform  kindness. 
They  are  kind  to  one  another,  to  their  dogs  and  cats  (of  v^ich 
they  have  large  numbers),  and  to  their  chickens.   Everywhere  atr^*-e 
the  Indian  camps  one  is  astonished  at  the  tameness  of  the  hens  auid 


that 


hand  on  thmm 


attempts 


away#    rhey   sin^ply   look  at  him  in  surprise  but  don't  show  any 


inclination  to  move  on» 


ritft4 


^ 


im 


•51  •; 


i.oo 


%^     ^ 


f 


/ 


I 


I 


Southern  Mew-ah  of  Chowchlllat  On  Septeniber  19,  1902,  I  left 
Mariposa  at  7  o'clock  and  reached  Chowchi 11a  hill  (crossed  the 
ridge,  alt.  3000  feet)  about  10t30.  Descended  a  little  —  eay 
a  mile  —  and  took  a  poor  road  to  the  right  for  about  a  mile, 
where  Z  left  the  team  at  a  shabX  belonging  to  a  "squaw  man"  who 
has  a  large  batch  of  children  and  a  number  of  hogs.  -Walked  Ifs 
miles  along  the  north  side  of  Chovchilla  Cemyon  to  an  Indian  camp 


and  returned  the  same  way.      X  got.»«v#A,..  <»f  dif  ~ . 

My  visit  to  the  Chowchilla  Indian  camp,  though  brief,  was 
^interesting.  Two  families  live  there,  both  Mu-wa  (they  call  it>f 
Mew~wa) .   Both  men  and  one  of  the  women  were  away  gathering  acorns, 
leaving  one  woman  and  3  children  at  home.  From  this  wom:;!*  X  got 
lunch  (white  bread  baked  in  Dutch  oven  and  made  without  baking 
pdwder,  tortillas,  and  raw  tomatoec)',  and  several  baskets  and  a 
small  vocabulary.      ^^   f»«i«  *«      •««  tteg|f  Kw^e  «r«et«4 
^^•^   She  was  making  several  baskets,  none  of  which  were  finished. 
By  this  I  mean  that  she,  like  many  other  Indian  women,  keeps 
sevei^r  different  kinds  of  baskets  going  at  once  so  that  if  they 
tire  of  one  they  go  on  with  another.  One  %ms  a  circular  winnower 
(het~al)  df  the  usual  type  found  among  the  Mu-ifira  Indians.  I  have 
been  purchasing  these  for  years,  from  Yosemite  Indians  and  Indians 
as  far  north  as^  ^onora  and  Muirp%9  /  ^a*i<5  all  told  me  they  were  * 
made  farther  south,  by  the  Marlposas  or  Chowchillas  or  Fresnos. 
But  at  M^iriposa  camps,  \^dre  I  saW  many,  they  told  rae  they  made 
none  but  bought  them  from  the  Chowchilla  and  Fresno  Indians «  Here 
t   found  several  recently  made  and  one  about  3/4  done,  in  process 
■bf  construction  so  at  last  I  have  run  the  het-al  down  and  treed  it. 
tfc— e  The  yellow  "grass 'foundation  of  which  the  coils  of  the  het-al 
*Vire  made  is  Enlcampea  ricrens ,  and  is  called  ho-loop.  Mm^  irtMitls 
%  **•  This  worrtari  told  me  that  she  and  her  sister  make  many  and  sell 
to  Indians  farther  north  —  the  ordinary  ones  for  $3.00  each  — 


4  ^ 


tii.i;«>ugh  the 


T%  j:  •• 


9  a«  ^ 


^  t 


3  4 


•• « 


one  a 


■*  * 


/* 


«Ailch  is  %«hat  I  paid  her  for  one  but  is  much  less  than  I  have 
paid  for  many   purchased  farther  north  and  in  Yosemite. 


•■-  '^i*-'  ••  •* 


T   _ 


This 


beautiful  bowl  baskets  of  the  so-called  'Tulare*  type 
of  the  Tulare  root  (Cladlum  mariscus) •  aevev  m* 


t  a*. 


Max.  This 


scoop  of  openwork  called  too-poo-lay,  used  for  filtering  manzanita 
cider «  and  for  other  purposes.  1  got  several  of  different  sizes. 
Also  got  a  bone  awl  (chudle-ah) .  They  had  one  Fresno  bowl  and 
tiiO  Paiute  bowls,  one  of  which  I  got,  and  one  deep  Sonora  bowl  of 
the  coarse  Xind.  type      jht  (n.   here  -    .;.  I 

These  Indiems  have  a  board  house  for  winter,  and  a  i!«r<^e  ~> 
garden  with  com,  beetns,  melons,  peaches,  etc.  They  live  under 
th«  oaks  in  the  edge  of  the  chaparral  some  20  rods  from  the  house. 


Their  beds  are  elevated  on  pole  frames,  and  they  have  erected 
strong  pole  scaffolds  or  broad  shelves  about  the  height  of  my 
bead  fxon  the  gro\ind.  They  have  several  excellent  springs. 

The  woman  had  a  vertical  straight  tattoo  line  under  the  ' 
middle  of  her  chin,  and  aiq;>arently  2  lighter  ones  on  the  right 
side,  and  a  strong  and  long  zigzag  tattooed  line  running  out  from 


the 


mo 


J,  ■ 


la  Chowchilla  Canyon  about  H  mile  from  the  fruit  ranch  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  canyon  (alt.  1500-1600  feet)  is  an  Indian 
camp  —  a  single  house  owned  by  a  Chowchilla  Mu-wa  (pronounced  by'* 
them  He-wUi)  man.  His  mother  is  living  there  with  them.  His  wife 
is  a  Chuck -chancy  from  the  Fresno  River  country.  They  had  a  great 
<pxant±ty   of  black  oak  acorns  newly  gathered.  Several  bushels  of 
these  were  already  split  and  spread  out  to  dry,  and  both  wbmen 
were  busy  opening  acorns  on  ray  arrival.  They  craclced  the  shells 
by  hazaraerlng  between  stones  in  the  manner  already  described.  But 
most  of  the  acorn  meats  they  left  whole  instead  of  splitting 
through  the  middle  as  usual.  There  were  4  children  about,  one  a 
sucking  baby. 


ca.   These  Indians  have  a  Xq%   q4  baskets,  mostly  coarse,  but  some 
good.  Among  them  are  some  from  Sonora,  some  from  Mono  Lake 
(Palute),  and  2  or  3  handsome  large  bowls  of  the  Tulare  root  and 
made  by  Chuckchanceys .  These  they  would  not  sell  at  any  price. 


MPS 


type 


Mariposa  and  Chowchllla.  It  is  of  twined  weave,  with  a  curious 
double-vfove  bottom.^,  and  a  handle  which  may  be  either  fixed  or 
hinged.   It  is  a  coarse  basket  with  simple  design  made  by  leaving 
on  the  red  bark  of  the  willow  or  redbud  on  certain  strands.  They 
call  it  pum-pum-mist  and  cham-n^-ah. 


■wer 


m        Another  new  type  I  bought  (new  here  —  but  I  got  one  like  it 
only  deeper  near  Murphys)  is  a  pocket  of  openwork  rods.  It  is 
called  hoop-pah-lo.  The  one  I  got  is  a  very  old  one  with  a  cloth  it 
patch  on  the  bottom.        ^^  aqom^     JMMMHi . 

A  very  small  and  plain  rather  coarsely  made  coiled  basket 
I  got  off  the  old  woman  also,  she  calls  it  so  tan-o.  It  is  sub- 


globular. 


«nd 


cT.r^ 


{2  g 


'ti   aiiv.  X 


They  had  a  lot  of  cham-ah  baskets  of  different  sizes  amd  also 


•too 


several  Paiute  te-mas  and  one  small  good  Paiute  bowl  which  I  bought. 

_  A  big  flat  rock  close  to  the  hose  is  full  of  mortar  holes  re 
(saw-seh)  with  the  old  time  combination  pestle  and  rubbing  stones 
(kaw-wah-che)  strevoi  about  r- Other  mortar  holes,  single  or  a  few 
in  a  place,  may  be  seen  in  neighboring  rocks.  Obviously  the  place 
is  one  of  the  ancient  strongholds  of  the  Chowchilla  Me-wah. 


Both  women  had  bone  awls. 


w  ^ 


sy»r  The  skins  of  gray  foxes  (U roc von) ,  bobcat  and  deer  hung  on 
the  house.  In  their  garden  were  com,  beans,  squash,  tomatoes,  &c. 

On  September  21,  1902,  I  got  up  early  and  walked  a  mile  and 
a  half  (3  for  the  round  trip)  to  a  small  Indian  camp  near  Fresno 
Creek.  The  Indians  (roan  and  wife  and  3  children  and  an  old  woman) 


/  2- 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


call  thenselves  "Fresno"  Indians,  but  In  reply  to  ny  questions 
said  they  were  Mew-wah.  Their  numerals  and  words  are  identical 
with  those  o£  the  Chowchilla  and  Mariposa  Mu-wa.'-^'They  have  a^^'*'^« 
lot  of  ordinary  baskets,  such  as  Z  havd  previously  described  cmd 
got,  but  no  fine  ones  ..at  *ia  i   the  Yovwaite  JjudkXmnn   ^otae  out 


They  gave  me  the  meaning  o£  two  very  common  designs  on 
baskets  made  in  this  region.  The  horisontal  simple  zigzag  going 


*   >   »% 


part  way  (or  all  the  way?)  round  a  big  bowl  basket  ?'■■•:. 
represents  a  water  snake.  The  common  horizontal  band  made  up  of 
two  series  of  triangles,  the  points  of  the  upper  and  lower 
alternating,  thus  that  the  ««<9^  -  means  king  snake*  »-.'   se  ^s.  tribal 


September 


Indian 


^visited  3  camps  of  Mu-wa  Indians  at  Bull  Creek.  One  camp  consists 
vof  the  house  and  garden  (com,  squashes,  bezuie,  &c)  of  the 
'Austin  family,  and  is  on  Bull  Creeks  about  a  mile  below  the 
settlement  and  has  no  road  leading  to  it.  The  family  consists  d 
of  Austin,  his  full  blood  wife  and  4  children  (2  girls  and  2  boys). 
The  wife  has  her  chin  tattooed  vertically,  and  has  also  linQs 
leading  away  from  the  comers  of  her  mouth.  This  family  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  Yosemite.  All  of  the  others  spend  part 
of  the  summer  there.   The  other  camps  are  a  short  mile  above  the 
settlement  —  one  (Capt.  Paul's)  on  a  little  hill;  the  other  (Pete 
Hiliards)  on  the  flat  nearby,  among  the  Ponderosa  pines. 


k 

F 


camps 


single  exception  of  a  very  very  old  woman  named  Callomena  (Capt. 
Paul's  sister)  I  know  the  whole  outfit,  having  met  them  in  previ< 
years  in  Yosemite  Valley ♦.^.m  fact,  Capt.  Paul  and  Pete's  family 
only  just  came  down  from  the  valley  last  week.  Living  with  Fete 
and  his  wife  and  children  is  a  small  slender  youngish  woman  whom 
I  saw  in  the  valley  last  year.  She  is  the  wife  of  Indian  Brown, 


and  has  a  young  baby. 


'^MXHIl9tXY  4 


1^5^ 


^-ia  orauptm^ 


<3 


Capt.  Paul  is  now  an  old  man,  but  still  fine  looking.  His   | 
daughter  Julian,  v*iom  I  also  knew  in  the  valley,  is  here  with  him. 
Pat  Nancy,  whom  I  have  known  in  Yosemite  several  years ,  lives  here 
also,  but  is  now  in  the  valley,^  She  will  come  out  before  long*-^- 
These  people  tell  me  that  all  of  the  Yosemite  Indians  come  out 
and  dotm  the  river  to  winter.  Besides  these  who  winter  on  Bull 
Creek,  the  others  winter  at  Hites  Cove  or  on  the  Merced  below 
Big  Meadows.  Yosemite  Mary  winters  at  Hites  Cove.  Pete  tells  me 


(%4iom 


I  have  loiown  several  years)  died  last  winter  or  spring. 


that 


inqply 


--  any  Indian.  We  use  it  in  a  general  sense  for  all  Indians  who 

« 

use  the  word  for  Indian*  He  says  they  have  no  tribal  name  for 


themselves iNt^fui  •potlA4  ./  iiiii4.«»g  bloe^-cXay  fmS  mlimm. 

He  says  A-wah~nee  is  their  old  name  for  Yosemite  Valley,  and 
applies  to  th*»place,  not  tlie  Indians...  That  is,  it  is  not  the 
name  of  a  tribe  or  even  a  clan,' though  it  may  be  used  geographically 


Awahnee  Nawa,  meaning ^Y^semitQ 


.iuar.^A.'e 


V  '  •,'«..■  V  ^ 


The  language  of  these  Indians  is  essentially  that  of  the 


Sonora  Mu-wa,  although  many  words  dilfeip . -r  some,  even  among  the 


numerals . 


alf  a  cie 


The  place  (locality)  where  old  Capt.  Paul  lives  they  call 
So-pen-che>  hence  many  Indians  call  Paul  So-pen-che.   (So-pen-che 
is  the  name  of  Mountain  Mahogany,  Cercocarpus . )   Pete  used  this 
as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  his  tribe  men  are  often 
named  after  the  places  where  they  live.  ^A  new  iglpp   shaped  hut 


Zi      «-  '  '^■•''' 


has  been  built  at  Paul's  camp,  week  ftn-ii 
Middle  Mewuk  at  Big  Creek  (JUlv  28,  1903);  Cn  leaving  Grove land 
we  drive  northeast  about  2  miles  to  a  Muwa  Indian  rancheria  on 
Big  Creek,  where  I  got  a^ vocabulary.  The  old  rsJicheria  occupied  ^ 


>i 


the  stonit 


8  of 


It  are 


a  couple  o£  houses  and  a  rather  new  circular  ceremonial 
(built  for  the  mourning  ceremony  or  'big  cry*).  This  '^'^^ 


circular 


building  has  a  conical  roof  with  a  protected  hole  at  the 


the 


There  are  no  uprights  or  poles  or  anything  inside  except  a  ba 
fireplace  in  the  center,  around  which  the  mourners  sit  on  the 
ground,  in  a  circle.      axe  ix  . 

ba^  There  appear  to  be  three  families  left.  They  speak^a*^  dialect 
slightly  different  from  that  of  the  Yosemite  (Ahwahnee)  and  ^^Y 
Mariposa  Mu-wa  to  the  south,  and  from  that  of  the  bands  on  the 

side  of  the  Tuolumne  (at  Sohora  and  Carte  re  or  Cherokee).  ;J. 
t  family   has  moved  across  the  road  from  the  original  rancheria 
the  hill-top  in  order  to  be  near  a  small  spring,  the  water  of 


on 


the  creek  being  spoiled  by  mining  blue-clay  and  slime. 

Got  one  very  old  coiled  basket  with  ladder  design  repeated 
4  tiaas—  It  was  partly  full  of  acorn  mush. 

Middle  Mi%ok.  Big  Trees  to  Mnrphys,  Calaveras  Co.  (August  24,  1900 
As  soon  as  we  reached  Murphys  (about  4:30)  we  drove  to  a  pefinaiient 
cmmp   of  Mew-wah  Indians  near  the  big  cave  (Moaning  Cave)  a  mile 
or  so  north  of  Murphys.  Here  on  a  rather  steep  and  narrow  ridge 
we  fo\ind  the  camp,  which  consists  of  half  a  dozen  wretched  hovels 

chiefly  of  old  waste  lumber  and  odds  and  ends,  with  one  or  - 


open 


Indians 


"3'*^^J«' 


ably  80  or 


Two 


^.tA 


wikiup  with  a  very  old  woman.  Another  old  woman  who  lives  in  a 
hut  alone  lost  her  husband  last  week  and  is  dreadfully  dirty.  Her 
face  looks  as  though  smeared  with  blood  which  had  be^ri  allowed  io  ^' 
dry  and  had  been  partly  rubbed  off.  She  had  locked  herself  in*** 
her  hut  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  her  to  open  the  door. 


dl 


f    5ni 


■c..'^3^  c 


Z  »  ;.v   --i^^t  9. 


/ 


Th«  only  othfer 


■an,  apparently  a  half  breed,  and  his  wife  and 


man 
is  a 


Rngliah 


looking 


act  as  interpreter  and  his  ma-ha-le 
I  %«oean  with  an  enormous  shock  of 


nu 


rsings  an  absolutely  naked  boy  baby  and  had  several  others 


toddling  about  her. 


These  Mew  wah  Indians 


living 


have  the  usual  contingent  of  dirty  dogs «  mostly  yellow  or  brindle. 
They  had  a  few  peaches,  bat  appeared  to  be  living  almost  wholly 
on  acorns  of  the  black  oak  (Qaercus  califomica)  ,  which  is  common 
in  this  locality.  They  also  eat  the  nuts  of  the  Digger  pine  ( Plnus 
sabiniana)  %<hich  is  also  coaaon  here.  But  they  cannot  begin  to 
get  the  pine  nnts  in  the  quantity  they  need,  «Aiile  the  acorns 

are  inexhaustible.  «n».  '  iMNPe  it.  ifom  «y  mmKjf   aMisees. 

I  saw  no  nnshncked  acorns,  though  there  may  have  been  plenty 
hidden  from  sight.  I  saw  fully  a  bushel  pf  dried  split  (half) 
acorns  —  split  lengthwise  —  in  baskets,  and  other  baskets  full 
of  pounded  acorns,  and  others  still  of  the  finely  powdered  acorn 
meal.  I  saw  also  one  basket  containing  about  a  gallon  of  a  rather 
liquid  acorn  meal  ansh.  The  stuff  loQk^C  ^^  finely  ground  _ 
%^eat  mush  made  very  thin,  bet  with  a  slightly  bluish  cast.  The 
basket  it  ««as  in.  althoo^  rather  roughly  made  loui  apparently  not 
water-tight,  did  not  leak  at  all  —  I  picked  it  up  and  looked  at 
the  bottoiir  It  and  the  other  aosh  bas}^t^  «#ere  smeared  with  the 


coopletely  covered 


paste,  and  outside  with  the 


la  ted 


fine  baskets  and  a  lot  of  old  rough  ones.   I  bought  a 


"dozen,  including  all 


the 


(dir^  and 


cf  the  good  ones.  The  one  in  quest 
noumljag  would  not  sell  for  $5.00.  Among  those 
grand  large  spreading  basket  —  very  old  and 

the  edges.  I  also  got  a  carrying 


• 


/ 


i 


basket  (cornucopia-shaped)  and  several  mush  and   acom  baskets, 
and   1  beautiful  'shaker'  basket  %^ich  is  circular  and  shield 
shaped  and  different  from  any  other  I  have  seen.  They  had  also 
the  ordinary  'shaker'  like  the  'tsing'  baskets  of  the  Washoes.^^, 
;^   I  got  one  very  finely  marked  new  basket  of  a  rounded  shape 


,j 


from  the  old  woman  in  mourning,  and  sti 


O        J0. 


th  a 


U       These  Indiams  ave  very  poor  and  I  undoubtedly  left  more  money 
in  their  camp  than  they  have  seen  for  many  a  day. 

Z  have  been  told  by  several  different  people  at  Big  Trees 
and  at  Murphys  that  the  old  chief  'Yakie*  of  these  Digger  Indians 
died  about  a  year  ago  and  that  his  people  buried  with  him  a  wonder- 
ful lot  of  splendid  baskets  —  the  very  best  in  the  triber^  The 
large  baskets,  too  big  to  go  in  the  grave  were  cut  in  two  and   ck 


buried  with  the  others  and  with  his  gun  and  other  belongings. 


4.  JT^ 


This  is  undoubtedly  true,  I  have  it  from  so  many  sources.    about 
a  bi^  Some  of  the  huts  are  rectsingular  but  most  of  them  roughly 
circular.  Clumps  or  bunches  of  willow  %^ands  of  which  the  baskets 


are  made  hang  on  the  walls  inside.    and  mjM le 


JKup   baskets 


Middle  Me-%m  of  Bald  Roch  Rancheria.  August  20^  1903.  Got  from 
the  Me-wa  Indians  at  Bald  Rock  Rancheria  (%^ere  about  ten  families 
live)  a  fairly  good  list  of  names  of  animals  and  plants.  There 
is  one  large  stibcircular  ceremonial  house  (with  low  conical  roof 
shingled  with  shakes)  similar  to  those  at  Murphys,  Oroveland 
(Big  Creek)  and  other  places;  2  or  more  houses  of  similar  form; 
A  conical  bark-covered  hut  with  projecting  entrance,  a  half  a 
dozen  or  more  ordinary  rough  board  houses.  Several  white  men  are 


living  here 


squaw  wives  —  at  least  t%^  and  I  suspect  others. 


Found  acom  mush  in  baskets  in  all  the  homes  visited #   The  baskets 
are  mainly  coarse  (1  xx>d  and  3  rod  coil}  and  ar^spade  mainly  of  < 
Ceainothus  cuneatus  —  called  Pi-wah.   There  are  also  some  old 
'Fresno'  baskets  here,  several  Nishinam,  and  one  superb  large  deep 
cooking  basket  made  by  the  'Hangtown'  (Placerville)  Necenon,  for 
which  they  want  950.00. 


■9iMg|MHa 


17 


I 


/ 


Visited  the  He-wa  Rancherla  near  Cherokee  on  August  21«  1903 
amd  verified  the  vocabulary  I  got  yesterday  at  Bald  Roc)e?  to  toe 

'  C>ne  of  the  families  at  CheroTcee  Is  preparing  to  give  an  ey 
acorn  feast  tomorrow  and  Z  got  there  In  time  (7i00  AM)  to  watcht 
am  old  Woman  cook  two  large  baskets  of  acorn  mush*  She  put  4-6 
large  hot  stones  In  each  basket  and  stirred  the  stones  with  a 
ladle  so  they  would  not  rest  long  enough  In  one  place  to  bum  :^ 
the  basket.     #OMi  mA  Ohewrhllla  Me^-^ps .  Tliere  are  aleo  a  few 


^*  *"She  took  the  stones  out  of  the  fire  with  two  sticks  (not 
with  a  loop  stick) «  When  the  mush  was  done  she  took  the  hot  stones 
out  with  a  ladle  —  lifted  them  one  at  a  time  and  tilted  it  over 
the  edge  of  the  basket  and  let  it  drop  Into  a  basket  of  water 


held  close 


r.  In  which  they  were  rinsed  and  then  pitched  back 


Into  the  fire;  The  rinsing  water,  now  rich  with  mush  from  the* 
stones,  Was  emptied  Into  the  big  mush  bowls  —  each  holding  about 
a  bushel.   Ionian  suid  hex  kittle  girl  both  «MNiriAg  necklaoee  UBlike 
^  L   When  the  mush  or  soup  (consistency  of  thick  bean  or  pea  amy 
puree)  was  cooled,  a  number  of  small  and  middle  size  bowl  baskets 
were  filled  and  put  aside  to  cool«  A  small  one  rod  basket  was 
used  as  a  dipper •  '^^o^^   woiMm  told  iMi  her  el4e«t  daiigktex  ait^  a 
^    Only  old  —  very  old  -«*-  baskets  of  their  o%m  make  %i«re  used* 
The  cooking  baskets  were  large,  deep,  and  rather  coarse  (3  rod) 
bowls  called  hlm-mah,  and  ornamented  with  simple  designs «  The 
baskets  filled  were  3  rod  colled  bowls  called  pul-le-sah«   The  tlup 
basket  used  as  a  dipper  was  a  1  rod  colled  bowl  called  keng-ah-kaih. 
A  somewhat  larger  and  shallower  1  rod  bowl  is  called  kay-i^y-you* 

Some  of  the  3  rod  coitled  bowls  of  old  time  make  have  very 
little  design  but  are  extraordinarily  hard  and  strong  and  cooqiact 

iana)  sprouts . 


and  v^ll  made.  They  are  of  Digger  pine  (Plnus 

I  have  one  I  got  at  Grapevine  Lodge  a  mile  %iest  of  Sonora  a  year 

or  two  ago#^ 

pedic«^ 


.._ iJl)  •     to  A  vi^^ui;^.^        -  5.  9m%. 

dular  visr^^  and  sticky  Mid  tlM  tenyjM 


«• 


tf 


*I  saw  also  some  loaves  of  acorn  bread  (called  oo-la)  •  Sonte 
were  cooked}  others  standing  in  a  basket  of  water  waiting  to  b*^ 
cooked.  They  were  like  large  thick  pancakes  in  form.  Some  they 
called  ma-soo-tah  (instead  of  oo-la)  but  I  did  not  find  out  just 
how  they  differ.  They  are  sweet,  while  the  oo-la  is  slightly 
sour.  The  npash  or  soup  they  call  nup-pah.      iMMle. 

There  are  many  circular  winnowers  here  (het-tal-ah)  mostly 
made  by  the  Mariposa  and  Chowchilla  Me-wa.  There  are  also  a  few 
of  the  deep  round  openwork  bowl  baskets  made  at  Chowchilla  for 
filtering  Manzanita  cider.  These  Indians  call  them  o-%^-you  and 
use  them  also  to  gather  acoms  in  —  hanging  them  on  the  arm. 

A  big  rock  on  a  stream  between  Cherokee  camp  and  Tuolumne 
station  has  the  top  pitted  with  about  20  mortar  holes.  There 
also  plenty  of  mortar  holes  in  rocks  about  Cherokee  Camp;  and  others 


at  and  near  the  Bald  Rock  Rancheria. 


iAOSt 


axe 


Saw  a  woman  and  her  little  girl  both  wearing  necklaces  unlike 
any  I  have  seen  before.  They  consist  of  small  bundles  (each  say 
1.5  inches  long  and  .25  inch  thick)  of  a  form  of  sage  (Artemisia 
ludovidans )  singly  tied  with  thread  and  strung  on  a  string  about 
2.5  inches  apart.  The  women  told  me  her  eldest  daughter  died  aa 
few  months  ago  and  she  emd  her  remaining  child  are  wearing  these/ 


to  keep  disease  away. 


yw 


th  design   i>v 


psA 


9^       The  Me-wa  apparently  make  one  type  of  conicail  burden  baskets 
T.'  ot   open  slender  rods  brought  together  in  couplets  at  alternating 
crossings  of  the  transverse  strands.  As  small  seeds  vould  fill 
the  interspaces,  the  baskets  are  coated  with  a  ««hite  mucilagenous 
paste  from  the  soaproot  (Chlbroqalum  pome ridianum)  •  fhis  species 
is  regarded  as  poison  and  never  eaten,  but  an  allied  but  much 
smaller 


species  is  eaten. 


'4jr« 


jm  X 


. As  before  noted,  both  species  of  blue  manzanita  occur  here 

(^  vKcida  &  A  mariposa) .  Zn  A  viscida  the  bracts ,  berries  and 
pedicels  are  glandular  viscid  and  sticky  and  the  terminal  twigs 


/f 


/ 


/ 


/ 


and  leaf  stems  are  conspicuously  glandular-pubescent.  Zn  if  tAm 
^  marjposa  all  these  parts  are  sroooth-glabrous .   I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Indians  discriminate  them.  They  call  A  viscida 
a-yah  and  A  roariposa  muk-ka-zoo.  The  berries  of  both  are  edible 
and  used  for  cider,  some  preferring  one«  sonie  the  other.  They 


«.*].«• 


say  muk-ka-zoo  makes  darker  cider 


stronger  tastel  vlth  blue 


••  The  Me-wa  women  go  bareheaded .  They  have  fine  heads  of 
straight  black  hair  which  hangs  down  over  the  sides  of  the  head 


shoulders 


mourning 


9o«ie 


The  Paiute  and  Washoo  %omen  always  wear  handkerchiefs  i 
(usually  red)  on  their  heads,  but  these  Indians  never  do.-  Most 


good  looking.  %wm  in  m   fopd 


IWB^ 


same  number  at  Bald  Rock.  Many  of  the  men  (most  of  them)  are 


now  away  at  itfork. 


r 


aailies  *>t  Zndxmx^    ■  Ive  about 


S^Ui. 


Several  of  the  wom«i  are  making  baskets  to  sell,  but  nearly 
all  are  perverted. ^  By  this  I  mean  that  the  old  styles  are  not 
preserved  but  both  form  and  design  are  varied  to  suit  the  wants 
of  the  miserable  purchasers.  Many  baskets  are  made  in  imitation 
of  choke-mouth  Washoos«  and  the  designs  are  absurd.  The  tendency 
is  not  only  to  overload  with  design,  but  to  put  as  many  different 
designs  as  possible  on  each  basket.  And  only  a  few  of  the  designs 


are  those  of  their  o%m  tribe. 


I*  % « 


a  spirit  whir'    sy  call 


i<S. 


Middle  Me-idfa  of  Jamestown,  Aug.  22.  1903 1  Ran  across  tiiioath  an 
rancherias  of  Me-wa  Indians  I  didn't  know  were  there.  One  is  close 
to  the  railroad  (on  south  side  of  track)  nearly  2  miles  west  of 
Jamestown,  and  consists  of  2  houses  and  apparently  the  same 
number  of  families.  The  vfomen  there  told  me  it  was  established  •• 


there  19  years  ago.   «r«  ^eqsir* 


,ia><» 


4aul  not  to 


-t. 


The  other  is  a  large  and  attractive  village,  of  ten  or  a  Of 


sw«Miftes%.   Seeds  of 


those  of  the  blue 


tjwA% 


?3 


}  are 


(called  e-lah)  are  roasted  witli 


;  \ 


oi^ 


/ 


dozen  families  and  ceremonial  houses,  some  distance  north  of  the 
railroad  track  and  directly  under  a  lava  headlsund  of  Table  Mountain 
a  little  more  than  2  miles  west  of  Jamestown «   Zt  is  on  a  most 
commanding  elevation  f3X>m  which  the  outlook  is  peculiarly  compre- 
hensive and  attractive,  covering  the  yellow  grass  valley  of,  ^,^^ 
Woods  Creek  and  the  golden  hills  on  both  sides,  dotted  with  blue 
lakes  and  digger  pines,  with  timbered  mountains  in  the  distance .^^^ 
The  background  is  the  black  basalt  mesa  known  as  Table  Mountain 
and  long  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Calaveras  skull  and  of 


Bret  Harte's  poem  on  the  Society  of  the  Stanislaus* 


*    *  4^  *  ^"^  4 


'*  f 


<'» 


Mpr.  As  in  all  the  camps  I  have  visited  lately,  the  old  women  were 
busy  cooking  acorn  soup  in  large  baskets  —  boiling  the  soup  by 
means  of  hot  stones.  They  are  in  a  good  humor  because  of  the  g^g^i 
bountiful  crop  of  ripening  acorns  this  year.  At  the  large  rancheria 
I  got  2  beautiful  old  'Fresno*  baskets  of  large  size.^^,^ 
fox  Was  told  that  2  families  of  Indiams  live  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  San  Andreas «  but  I  didn't  have  time  to  go  to  see  them*  . 
One  or  two  also  live  near  Sheep  Ranch,  but  no  others  this  side 


of  Murphys  \intil  Mokelumne  Hill  is  reached » 


eieMMr 


Middle  Mu-wah  of  Bald  Rock  Rancheria.  September  25^  1903:   Took 
a  large  bundle  of  plants  to  the^Mu-wa  Indian  camp  near  Bald  Rock 
where  we  stayed  some  time,  checking  up  vocabulary  and  getting 

names  of  plants  and  animals •   ^_^^   _     smWiUMii  it  x^   9to«Nl 
i     These  Indians  believe  there  is  a  spirit  which  they  call 
ob-le-us,  %iAiich  remains  in  the  body  about  4  days  after  death  and 
then  departs  and  becomes  a  ghost  or  devil  (soo-les-ko)  •  Some  are 
good;  others  bad.  They  eventually  go  to  the  ocean  and  cross  on  ., 
a  long  pole  to  a  ceremonial  house  (hang-e)  where  they  dwell. 


•.'(< -- 


During  the  4  days  in  which  the  oo~le-us  remains  in  the  corpse 


the  children  in  camp  are  required  to  keep  (juiet  and  not  to  go  out 
at  ^  Manzanita  berries  are  crashed  and  wetted  and  eaten  raw.  Of 
the  various  acorns,  those  of  the  blue  oak  (Que reus  douglasi)  are 
sweetest.  Seeds  of  Madia  elegans  (called  e~lah)  are  roasted  with 


o2/ 


-rk^    ^  4  ^ 


^ .-  *  s.  -t 


■«  f. 


hot  coals  in  a  kay-wy-ybu  basket  and  then  pounded  or  rolled  Into 
flour  (called  too-you)  and  eaten  dry.   It  is  l)ife'bf  the  staple  '" 


i»: 


«*or 


my 


foods • 

In  years  when  the  1f^?hm  crop  falls,  the  Indians  follow  do%m  sm 
the  rivers  and  dig  up  the  huge  roots  of  a  kind  of  water  Illy  on  raiag 
which  they  subsist.  --^*   -•-*  ^  ^.^^  .  >.er 

These  Indians  play  a  game  of  ball  called  am-tah,  In  v^lch  the 

buckskin  ball,  pos-ko  (stuffed  with  deer  hair  or  fine  shavings 

a  _  _  ^  * 

from  basket  materials) ,    Is  caught  by  the  vromen  In  a  spoon-shaped 
basket  called  am-mut-narf.  ^  Bach  woman  carrlerf^  pair  of  these 
spoon-shaped  paddles  (of  viilch  I  obtained  a  pair  here) /  one  In 


each  hand,  and  covers  the  ball  with  one  after  catching  It  wlth^^ 
the  other.  She  then  runs  avray  with  the  ball  %«hile  tiie  naughty  men 
try  to  Xlck  It  out  of  her  spoon'  -  -  -  ♦^••t    it,  iEtt«  «iMse  *  t 

I  got  here  also  a  slender  basket  pocket  called  chdLm-koo-loo  > 


for  carrying  the  bone  awls  (chll-ah)  used  In  making  baskets; 
and  a  large  store-house  basket  (that  will  hold  a  couple  of  bushels 
or  more)  called  hoo-pa-loo,  and  used  for  storing  pine  nuts;^  tlMi 
hazel  nuts,  and  seeds  of  Madia  elegans^   It  Is  made  of  slender 
Vertical  rods  held  together  In  alternate  couplets  by  the  transverse 
Strands,  and  Is  coated  with  soap-root  paste  to  fill  the  lnter->ly 
stlces  and  make  It  tight.  The  bottom  rests  In  a  depression  In 
the  ground  filled  with  bits  of  pine  bark.  Sometimes  It  Is  stood 


up  In  a  small  bowl  basket.  The  open  top  Is  closed  by  a  bowl 
basket  turned  upside  down  over  It."*  xa«et«r  %■'       » 

Grlndella  camporum  (the  fresh  buds)  l%'''tised  extensively  as  ti'mg 
medicine  'for  blood  disorders*  and  Is  highly  es teemed i>^ ?  Artemisia 
ludovlclana  (In  one  of  Its' numerous  forms)  is  also  much  used  as  a 
medicine.     **^  ♦*«»^         '^  ••t*  l»«v  «.  p*«totic 


northern  Mewuk  of  Rich  Gold  Rancherlat  The  camps  on  the  ridge 
at  forks  of  road  1.5  miles  east  of  Rich  Gold  Gulch  post  office 
Is  a  melancholy  affair.   Zt  consists  (August,  1903)  of  a  large 


tine 


caiippy 


9X1  ttocThere  is  also  an  empty  house  nearby,  all  the  occupants  having 
died.  T!h^  j^l^(ig^J,m  a  bare  grassy  ridge  commanding  the  surrounding 
country.  The  poor  old  vfonan  told  me  that  the  ko-chah-roe  or  moumi: 

.j¥^H«e  l»*d  been  ouch  used  and  for  many  years «  for  once  many  of  her 


people 


here,  but  now  all  are  dead.  The  survivors  had 


assembled  here  to^jaoum  and  cry  after  each  death  —  of  variou 
relations*  sons  and  sons*  wives,  and  daughters  and  daughters* 
husbaiMis*  and  finally  of  her  own  husband.  Here  she  lives 


ton  9 


people 


turn  to  coiae  ^^^tfl  never  saw  a  more  lonesome  humem  being  —  living 
alone  as  she  does,  in  solitude,  and  fully  13  miles  from  the  nearest 


«^^  can  cone  to  see  her  (from  West  Point «  for  those  at 


4U 


Mokelumne  Hill,  7  miles  a%^y,  are  too  old  to  travel).  She  is  too 


food 


begin 


frj^s  and  a  bushel  or  more  of  last  year's  acorns.  Most  of  the 
acorns  are  split  and  stored  in  baskets.  Besides  she  has  some 
acorn  meal  and  a  couple  of  baskets  of  acorn  mush  or  jelly. 
Probably  the  Indians  at  West  Point  will  bring  her  a  fresh  supply 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Hwawg  the  m&wtk   axe  2  classe*  of  villages i 
^^)   She  had  2  large  circular  slightly  concave  basket  trays  called 
hoo-le-tah,  like  the  circular  winnowers  (het>tal~a)  but  larger  and 
deeper  (one  21  inch,  the  other  21.5  inches  in  diameter  which  were 
heapegl, up  with  split  acorns.  Originally  they  may  have  been  gambling 
.  I  bought  both.  She  had  also  several  large  cooking  bowls, 
ding  one,'fresno*  bowl,  for  making  acorn  raushf  and  a  few 
small  bowls,  the  best  of  which  I  got.  Her  condition  is  pathetic 
and  pitiful,  .  to 


peopi 


lo«Mgr.  tience  if  a 


it  •i  m 


and  place  to  wh^ 


rie  til 


^23 


Northern  Mu-wa  of  Mokelumne  Hill;   The  present  remnant  (August, 
1903)  of  the  old  camp   at  Mokelumne  Hill  consists  of  two  houses  at 
on  the  saddle  of  a  high  ridge  a  mile  east  of  town*   The  inhabitants 
are  an  old  man  and  his  t%#o  sisters^  both  old  and  feeble^^aJThe' 
man  is  a  fine  looking  old  fellow  rather  deaf,  but  otherwise  well 
preserved  •  Close  by  is  a  large  area  of  chaparral  -•*  mainly  man- 
zanita  (A.  viscida) ,  smoke  brush  (Ceanothus  cuneatus)  and  small  lies 
post  oflUc  (Quercus  wisliseni)  >  For  fuel  he  used  the  butts  arndK^^ 
trunks  of  large  smoke  brush,  the  wood  of  which  is  hard  and  red. 

There  vrere  a  few  baskets  here  and  several  of  the  small  stone 


mortars  and  pestles,  one  of  which  I  bought^ 


and  nay 


The  old  man  told  me  how  all  his  people  except  himself  and 
his  sisters  had  died,  and  how  the  other  Calaveras  County  Mew-wa 
villages  had  dwindled  or  disappeared  since  the  white  man  came  and 
took  possession  of  the  country* 

C^^  While  I  was  at  this  camp  one  of  the  old  sisters  came  in^^re 
tottering  under  the  weight  of  a  load  of  manzanita  berries  she 
had  just  gathered.  Shtt  was  scantily  and  shabbily  clad  and  bare« 
legged  and  barefooted  as  usual.  :>£ten  It&uB^     Bmm  ef  the  aod#x  . 
4MMM  are  50  or  eren  60  feet  in  diam«t«r.  The  lasfe  o»e  et  Vf«s-8«ii< 


a^c 


at  i«j£5t  ;.  Southern  Mewuk  ;  t 


Two  classes  of  villages v*^  Among  the  Newuk  are  2  classes  of  villages: 
(1)  those  in  which  the:  "Royal  Families"  or  families  of  the  chiefs 
reside p-and  (2)  those  inhabited  solely  by  the  common  people <*« 
Several  or  many  of  the  latter  are  tributary  to  each  of  the  >  .^gMi 

former.  c«ater.  The  fuel  coaslstaMi  of  UMli  dry  sticks.  There 
wm9    Those  of  the  first  class  are  of  much  consequence.  Their 
names  dominate  the  surrounding  country  and  are  used  by  the  in-  at 


habitants 


f.n  t  iy , 


people 


belong.  Hence  if  a  resident  of  a  minor  village  is  asked  the  name 


the  fire  ouioned  out  and  the  sweat  house  cwt^ieo  ^w  iiv» 


:x> 


-iy 


I 


fof  his  tribe  or  the  place  where  he  lives,  he  gives  the  name  of 
cthe  village  to  iirhich  his  village  is  tributary  —  instead  of  that 
of  his  actual  name.   Thus.  Chowchilla  is  the  n^nie  uaad  not  onlv 


that 


the  people  of  all  the  villages  of  the  Cho%#chilla-Haripo8a  region 


the 


families 


are  called  Hi-ah-po  and  belong  to  the  Hi 
and  are  men  of  high  standing «  power,  and  influence  in  the  tribe « 
and  are  recognised  as  head  chiefs  by  the  tributary  villages j: 
The  position  of  head  chief  is  hereditary  and  may  descend 


from  either  the  father's  or  the  motl 
either  a  man  or  a  %#oman.    kUx,        Ir 


and  may  rest  on 


The  annual  or  other  inqportant  ceremonies  such  as  the  "cry" 
and  the  "fandango"  are  given  at  the  big  ceremonial  house  of  the 


principal  villages  only. 


-th^  was  always  burled  bv  an 


■time  roundhouses 
I  vertically  amd  < 


were 


the  more  modem  structures.  In  the  old  days  the  diameter  rarely 
exceeded  35  or  40  feet  and  %i«re  often  less.  Some  of  the  modem 
ones  are  50  or  even  60  feet  in  diameter.  The  large  one  at  Was-sj 
accoxomodates  at  least  200  people,  ffhen  the  big  ceremonies  ar«rs 
held,  a  great  many  people  are  invited,  not  only  from  their  own' 


Sweat  Houses • 


Chuk-chan-sy  and 
:  houses  of  the  C] 


>»fi  r>}?i*ll« 


10  or  12  feet  in  diameter.  They  «i«re  circular  and  the  fire  was 
in  the  center.  The  fuel  consisted  of  small  dry  sticXs.  There 
was  a  very  small  smoke  hole.  The  door%«ay  %«as  small  and  low  and^^ 
was  closed  after  each  person  entered.  Several  persons  sweated  at 
the  same  time,  lying  flat  on  the  ground.  After  sweating  sufficiently, 
they  would  plunge  into  a  nearby  pond  or  stream  and  then  return 
immediately  to  the  sweat  house  where  they  %#ould  lie  quietly  until 
the  fire  burned  out  and  the  sweat  house  cooled  to  near  the 


^5" 


/  •: 
•\ 


/ 


temperature  of  the  outside  air.  They  did  this  In  order  not  to 
catch  cold,  im-^.'      ••♦^^      .  ..    ,  ^t 

Acorn  Caches.  The  acorn  caches,  called  chuk-lcah^  were  vertical 
cylinders  about  3  feet  In  diameter  and  6  or  8  feet  In  height.  They 
were  placed  on  scaffolds  erected  for  the  purpose.  These  scaffolds 
%iwre  usually  8  to  10  feet  high  and  at  least  6  feet  In  width  by 
10  In  length.  Several  of  the  caches  or  chuk-lcahs  were  placed  In  -c, 


a  row  on  each  scaffold. 


!  1 1 


MoumTSe  At  the  burning  of  a  husband,  father,  or  other  near 
relative  it  was  customary  for  the  women  in  olden  times  to  bum 
off  the  hair#  as  at  that  time  they  had  no  shears  or  knives  with 
which  it  could  be  cut  off #  The  hair  was  always  buried,  never 
burned,  and  never  left  where  it  could  be  seen  or  where  birds 


could  get  it  for  their  nests  # 
Birth  Customs  e  The  placenta 


-jt 


old  %raman,  usually  the  woman  who  attended  the  mother  when  the  baby 
was  bom.  When  the  cord  came  off,  it  also  %^s  buried,  never  burned • 
Miscellan€K>us .     Between  Fresno  Crossing  auid  Grub  Gulch  was  a  large 
rancheria  and  an  old  burying  ground.  An  old  chief  or  sub-chief 
named  Bull  Head  died  at  Cold  Spring  (How-wi-ne)  and  %#as  burned 
there.  The  Indian  known  as  Francisco,  who  spent  his  latter  years 
in  Yosemite  Valley  (where  he  drove  a  team  for  the  hotel  company) 
came  originally  from  the  Mariposa  rancheria  on  the  edge  of  the  plains 
Cooking  buckeye  nutSe  The  way  to  cook  oo-noo  (buckeye  nuts) ,  is 
to  bake  them  in  an  earth  pit  with  hot  stones  for  about  two  hours  • 
Then  the  nuts  are  shucked  and  mashed  with  the  end  of  a  big  stick 
or  club^  (like  we  mash  potatoes) .     Then  the  crushed  nuts  are  put  in 
a  leaching  basin  and  cold  water  is  poured  on  all  day  long  from 
morning  to  evening.  The  meal  is  then  ready  to  be  eaten  without 
further  treatment.   (Observed  at  Merced  Falls). 


1.^  r-^t- 


.-/ 


t»ie'T«t 


•^'^ 


^^ 


11^"' 
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Southern  Mewuk  of  Yosemlte 


The  Autmnn  aereinonyi  The  last  ceremony  I  saw  was  on  the  night  of 
October  10,  1910.  The  performers  (dancers)  consisted  of  four  men 
and  three  women,  all  in  costume.  Both  men  and  women  wore  flicker 
head -bands  with  two  tufted  rods  sticking  upward  and  forward,  one 
one  each  side  of  the  head.  The  men  were  naked  except  for  breech- 
cloths  and  bead-work  belts,  and  in  their  hands  'all  but  one  of  them 
carried  bow  and  arrows  and  a  gray  fox-skin  quiver.  One  of  the  men 
carried  tufted  wands. 

At  this  ceremony  there  were  present  Chief  Kelly  and  one  or 
tv«>  Others  from  Kalarow,  near  Mariposa,  and  also  a  few  Paiutes 
from  Mono  Lake. 

They  sang  during  the  performance.  The  various  motions,  the 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  the  bare  feet,  the  bending  of  the 
bodies  forward,  and  the  loud  expiratory  breathing  were  essentially 
the  same  as  those  I  have  repeatedly  observed  in  ceremonies  of  this 
tribe  and  of  their  relatives  the  Northern  Mewuk. 

The  women,  like  the  men,  wore  flicker  ead-dresses  and  bead 
belts,  but  unlike  the  men  carried  in  her  hands  a  handkerchief  or 
a  piece  of  cloth  held  by  the  upper  comers.  They  swayed  their 
bodies  from  side  to  side  while  singing  in  the  usual  way. 

The  dance  is  called  kal-ling-ah.  Normally  a  clown  called 
wah-cho-la  takes  part  in  this  ceremony.  He  wears  a  tail,  acts 
funny,  and  mimics  the  dancers.  He  carries  a  caanred  wooden  bird's 
head  in  his  hands,  and  helps  himself  to  anything  he  takes  a  fancy 
to  about  the  camp.  In  early  times  in  connection  with  this 
ceremony  there  was  a  dance  very  early  in  the  morning  before  eating; 
another  at  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  main  one  was 
always  held  after  dark  at  night.  The  early  rooming  dance  was 
called  poos-ne. 

This  ceremony  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  held  by  the 
tribe.  People  with  children  were  afraid  to  dance  it,  and  threw 
pieces  of  money  and  acom  meal  into  the  fire. 


7 


Chief  Kelly  made  the  auldress.  On  the  night  of  October  10 « 
1910,  the  ceremony  was  broken  np  by  rain  before  it  vras  entirely 
finished.  The  cerenony  closed  at  ten  o'clock. 
Girls*  puberty  rite.  The  fiirst  Menstruation  is  called  he-ha-inoo. 

Th«  girl  nust  not  eat  meat  or  fish  then,  or  at  any  subsequent 
menses.  Water  Is  heated  in  a  big  toi-yu  basket  and  the  sage  herb 
(kitch-ing)  is  put  into  it,  after  %ihich  the  girl  is  bathed^  all  over 
and  a  big  basket  placed  over  her  head«  An  old  %#oiQan  of  the  opposite 
side  (Land  or  Water)  does  all  this  and  afterward  receives  thatvle 
head  basket  as  a  present  from  the  girl's  parents « 

After  the  first  menstruation  the  parents  give  a  feast  called 


ko-teh  —  the  Puberty  Feast.    -^hvj  sliA  l*gs 


^im  f 


M^  r  If  a  menstruating  woman  eats  fish,  her  husban^^iuLght  fish 
and  fish  and  fish  but  can  hardly  ever  catch  one. 

And  on  no  account  must  she  ever  taste  deer  meat  wheniy  sharper^ 


menstruating  e 


ta:^ vJto 


aim  noroef^ 


ft,     fJiW 


•.    r>  4 


Men  when  going  to  hunt  d— r  abstained  from  sleeping  with 


their  wives  for  several  days,  and  %ient  to  the  sweat-house  for  x 
complete  cleansing,  so  the  deer  could  not  smell  thern^^^^ 
Hand-game  songs.  The  Yosemite  Indians,  like  most  northern 
California  Indians,  delight  in  the  hand-game,  which  they  always  play 


in  connection  with  the  autumn  ceremonies . 


tfpyi^  In  playing  the  hand-g 


tJrie: 


two  Attn  side  by-«ide  sit  facing  two 
women  who  also  sit  side  by  side,  all  sitting  cross-legged  on  the 
ground,  singing  continuously.  The  side  (laen  or  vomen  as  the  case 
may  be)  having  the  two  sticks  sing  continuously  without  ceasing^ 
while  s%mying  their  bodies  and  shaking  and  crossing  their  hands 
\mtil  called,  %i^en  they  throw  the  sticks  on  the  ground  in  plain 
view  of  all  present*-  Then  they  stop  singing  ^^^j^The  opponents 


opposite 


singing. 


^  < 


-The  men  sing: 
y^^      Ho -wen -nam  han-hee-nah 
Ho-wen-nem  han-hee-nah 


T   Cti  *^  J.W  ^1 


s  w       jA  ^ive 


rThe  women  slngt-h'!  boy  wiMild  show  vmmpmc-.  ioj        a  girl  by 
ic      ttrtritt"  Oo-*&QO-koo  300-pi  ah  sah-win-ne    ^i^^^    ^1mB%  ot  the  9lrl 


treiitetf 


Mythical  beings ^   The  Ah-wah-ne-Muwa  say  that  Ah-ha-le^  Coyote  ae 

,  stole  the  Pdoming  star,  Too-le,  and  made  it  into  the  sum 
also  that  Ah-ha*-le  put  fire  in  the  Oo-noo  tree,  where  the  people 


l^lways  go  to  get  it  when  they  want  it« 


or 


^^  -^  Ul-le  are  big  things  like  big  monkeys «  They  have  faces  and 
bodies  much  like  men,  but  very  long  slim  legs  and  long  slim  fingers 
and  nails «  They  make  tracks  something  like  a  frog,  only  very 


large*  They  live  in  the  rocks #^  «fid  wcNHn  of  tlM  flHM  ei<to 
At  night  they  come  out  and  shout  like  like  people  only 
land  run  over  the  looun tains  and  valleys  and  across  canyons,  showing 


a  light,  49*,    i^j**  MM  aeiirfft  to  lam 

^._€  tMy  JjnforracU\t  saw^the  light  of  one  gliding  from  near  Glacier  r», 

Point  westerly  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  of  Yosoaite* 

Beliefs  about  bears^^iiBeara  are  not  animals  but  a  special  kind  of 


people,  a  good  deal  like  us 


Bears  sometimes  dance ^^  They  stamp 


^the  forefeet  in  the  dust  or  on  the  ground  a  %Aiile  and  then  stand 
upright  and  dance,   holding  the  hands  up  in  front,    like  people. 
They  ^{y^  very  smart  and  ii}j^rsJ:jLnd  our  .langu  ^i^i 


through 


Yosemite 


septuui  of  tlTie  nose«     Jn  speaking  of^^j^  tp.  01d,Msuy^ii 
in  August,    1910,   she  ran  a  straw  through  her  hole  to  show  me, 
^3^^^  The  old  people  says     Z£  you  d4.e_  wi^iput  thj^  hojje  iA^ 
nose  you  will  turn  Into  a  fish,   but  if  your  nose  is  perforated 
for  tivft,  Kun-nqrwalx  you  wilJi,  go  pjVA^.l  right.. ,;<.  ju^d  c^uxi^..  osl,~a . 


^1 


Marriage t  Parents  used  to  arrange  marriages  of  their  chlldren«)» 
when  yet  nuch  too  young  for  marriage;  The  parents  i#ould  give 


1>r>r*' 


presents  to  one  another.   ~-  --j  ^ 

The  parents  of  the  boy  %#ould  show  respect  for  the  girl  by 
not  looking  directly  at  her  or  speaking  to  her;  those  of  the  girl 
treated  the  boy  in  the  same  %ray,  **^»« 

~-*  When  old  enough  to  marry,  the  young  man  gave  presents  to  the 
girl  and  if  she  accepted  he  %«ent  to  her  house  and  slept  with  her 
and  remained  for  at  least  a  year.  After  that  he  could  bring  her 
back  to  his  parents,  or  take  her  to  a  home  of  his  ovn,  or  anyvAiere 
he  liked.   ---      ^loMm 

A  man  nust  never  marry  a  woman  of  same  side.  If  he  belongs 
to  Ah-ha-le  (water)  he  must  take  his  wife  from  Oo-hoo-ma-te 
(land)  side.  Even  now,  if  a  man  and  %ff>roan  of  the  same  side  marry, 
everybody  laughs  at  them,  ''^•^•r  ^.i.*****. 


sttflA  4k 


Fate  of  an  unsuccessful  doctor i  When  I  saw  Kal-a-pe-na  in  1901 
she  was  said  to  be  about  90  years  of  ag«,  and  was  said  to  be  the^^ 
wife  of  old  *Capt.  John.'  She  did  not  remain  in  the  valley  winters, 
bu€  l^ifC"  down  the  river  to  Hites  Cove  for  the  cold  season  r^-^  Indian 
I  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  September  5,  1903,  it  was 
that  an  old  Paiute  woman  from  Mono  Lake  visiting  in 


Yoseraite  Valley  died  during  a  ceremonial  dance  on  August  27,  and 
that  Kal-a-pf -£a 'b^ing  the  Indian  doctor  in  charge  failed  to 
save  her.  It  was  stated  further  that  this  being  the  third^a-te, 
consecutive  death  under  her  charge',  «he  was  condemned  to  die. 
Cooking  acorn  mushi  When  in  Yosemite  Valley  the  latter  part  of 
October  1910,  the  Indians  were  drying  and  cooking  acorns  of  the 
black  oak  (Quercus  California) .  At  Bl  Portal  they  were  doing  the 
same  thing  with  acorns  of  the  canyon  livil  oak  (a.  chrvsolepsis>';"^»d 
The  acorns  of  these  two  species,  the  black  and  canyon  oaks, 


i  -ty , 


arx 


fc  L.  Vir 


ta 


•         vv-v^w 


fl  I  Wjpi  t 


:ftSMMI    tlMkXMI  \ 


^o 


I ' 


are  the  favorites,  and  %«hen  either  is  to  be 
them  in^'^ffiftfirehce  to  those  of  the  valley  oa 
both  of  %«hich  grow  plentifully  at  El  Portal. 
'   Both  in  Yosemite' Valley  and  at  Bl  Porta 


making  acorn  bread  in  the  usual  turtle-shaped  loaves  from  acorn 
nwish  cooked  in  baskets  by  means  of  hot  stones,  and  after%i^rd  . 
cooled  in  cold  running  tiater.  At  both  places  newly  gathered 
*acoms  were  spread  out  drying  in  their  shallow  flattish  baskets 
^'^  the  circular  ones  of  their  own  make  called  hettal,  and  the 
%now-shoe  shaped  ooies  of  the  Mono  Paiute  called  vionah.  Quantities 
also  v^re  drying  on  cloths  and  on  rocks.      ^^^  bi^  apenwork 
w^n>'<  The  old  %tf6roen  were  engaged  in  splitting  and  biting  open  the 
acorns,  throwing  a%#ay  the  shucks,  and  putting  the  acorns  in 
baskets.  At 'that  date  (October  1910)  there  were  none  of  the  old- 
time  caches  (chuk-kah)  at  either  place,  but  in  previous  years  I 
^ave  seen  many  of  them  at  Indian  rancherias  in  Yosemite.  aektft 
^Origin  of  the  name  Yosemitet  The  original  name  of  Yosemite  Valley 
'Is  Ah-wah-nee.  The  name  Yosemite  uras  given  it  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  in  1851 «  by  L.  H.  Bunnell,  and  is  derived  from  the  Indian 
nzune  for  grizzly  bear,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  tribe  s«wix 
inhabiting  this  region  (the  Ah-wah-ne-che  or  Ah-wah-nee-Mu-wa, 
*'and  their  neighbors  the  Chbwshilla  Mu-wa)  is  0-soo-ma-te  or  0-hara-i 
The  following  slightly  different  pronunciations  of  this  name  have 


\\ 


Indians 


Oo -hoo -ma - t e , 


0-ham-i-ty,  Oo-soo-ma-te,  O-so-ma-te.- -In  former  years  the 


Yosemite  was  a  favorite  resort 


the 


there  by  the  discovering  party.  The  historian  of  this  lawless 
party,  A.  H.  Bunnell,  states  that  the  Indians  used  to  destroy 
*thera  by  lying  in  %i^it  on  a  rock  or  in  a  tree  commanding  a  frequented 
'  trail.  y(tMti   a  bear  had  been  %«ounded  the  dogs  were,  turned  loose 
^'  on  him  and  soon  brought  him  to  bay,  when  he  was  dispatched  with 
'  arrows  or  spears.  In  such  cases  there  was  less  4anger  to  the  ^.^ 


V-S  %f^ 


••r«fli 


\ 


1  .-^^.  -. 


^•^  ^1^  ▼  '.^  "*.»<«* 


3/ 


hunter,  Whose  approach  was  disregarded  by  the  bear,  his  hamsC  t^ 
having  been  so  bitten  by  the  dogs  that  he  dared  not  run  for  fear 


of  a  fresh  attack,  fr 


)   w .  teusg  frtMi  .  ^  top  v* 


^jii 


preparation »   (September  8,  1900).  Near  the  mouth  of 


Indian  Canyon «  In  a  rocky  place  among  the  black  oaks  (Quercus 
callfomlca  and  In  plain  sight  of  the  majestic  South  Dome  Is  a 

small  can^  of  Yoseralte  Indians.  There  are  only  2  or  3  lodges 

wretched  hovels  of  boards  and  brush  —  and  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  only  2  Indians  were  at  home  --an  exceedingly  old  and  sickly 
man,  and  an  old  but  hard-working  woman  who  \m9   cracking  acorns. 
She  sat  or  squatted  on  the  ground  with  one  of  the  big  openwork 
cornucopia  carrying  baskets  %*hlch  they  call  che-ka-lek  (wo-na 
of  the  Palutes)  by  Jaer  slde.a^^Thls  basket  was  half  full  of 


acorns  p 
opening 


openings 


her,   and  close  to  the  other  basket  %rai8  a  large  deep  bowl  basket 


the 


Between  the  %iK>man  and  the  latter 


basket  was  a  stone  on  which  she  cracked  the  acorns.  She  picked 
out  one  acocn  at  a  time  from  the  large  basket  on  her  left  with 
her  left  hand,  stood  It  bottom  down  on  the  rock,  and  with  a  small 
stone  In  her  right  hand  struck  It  on  the  small  end,  splitting  the 
shell  and  usually  the  nut  also,  lengthwise.  She  then  tossed  the 
nut  Into  thd  basket  in  front  of  her,  and  took  another  acorn  out  of 
the  che^ka-lek  basket,  and  so  on. 


*. A. 


^t*  .   «  % 


She  had  a  beautifully  perfect  closely  %«oven  circular  flat 
baskec,  called  at-tell,  on  whlc^'to  shake *the  powdered  meats 
later  which  I  had  great  difficulty  In  purchasing. 

I  photographed  her  In  the  act  of  cracking  the  acorns,  and 
also  photographed  a  pair  of  the  curious  acorn  caches  close  by. 
These  cachet  consist  of  large  upright  receptacles'*  iwide  of  boughs 
of  trees  and  woven  about  and  attached  to  4  or  5  upright  poles, 
with  a  large  post  directly  under  the  center  to  support  the  weight. 

Each  cache  is  about  3  to  3.5  feet  in  diameter  and  five  or  six 
feet  high  above  its  bottom,  which  is  about  3  feet  above  the 


ground.  It  is  xaade   mainly  of  wlllov«,  lined  with  branches  of  the 
silver  fir  (Abies  concolor) ,  with  the  needles  on  and  with  branches 
of  the  yellow  pine  ( Pinus  ponderoftiiT^  %ihich  faong  from  th€  top  %d.th 
the  tips  down  to  keep  out  the  rain  in  winter.  Sosie  of  these  have 
other  sl;uf  f  put  on  the  top  (old  boards'  an^'  so  on)  to  hel^^Tceep 
out  the  rain.  Nearby  *re  found  a  rock  with  8  or  10  holes  in  it 
made  by  the  Indians' for  poundlD^*  the  acorns  with  stone  pestles. 
Some  of  these  holes  are  small  smd  unfinished,  but  most  of  then? 
are  about  5  Inches  in  Ifiameter  at  the  top  and  taper  in  a  st^sep 
cone  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches.  They  have  been  used  for 
generations.     ^-*-^  *^  bluejay  (ti-e»-«oo*   '  the  d«er 

^     Prom  this  camp  we  walked  across  a  field  of  splwidid  black 
oaks  (froTO  which  the  acorns  ajne  blbtainedV/  past  another  small  camp 
with  2  or  3  acorn  caches  ,^  to  the  large  ceunp  on  Yosemite  Creek 

!  3  women  and  several  children  and  3  acorn 


'.^4     t.      il 


which  I  also  photographed.  These  women   had  a  number  of     -^^c^^ 

moderately  good  baskets  for  which  tiiey  wanted  unreasonable  prices 

—  so  I  did  not  purchase  •  They  also  had  plenty  of  trout  and  •■I 

suckers  drying,  and  their  baskets  contained  acorn  nush  porridge 

or  acorn  meal  in  dough  wads  or  rough  rolls «         -   - 
^'OW      miM:  aaiwi^   Be  i£  ^^  ^M^         .<^^  ar*   I 

Middle  Mew-wah  of  Tuolumne  (Bald  Rock  rancheria)      ^ 

-  All  people  were  once  animals «  People  came  from  the  following 


animals : 


ilMBB^^ 


the  e»f 


mnxma  ^  ^ . 


.X    ' 


Salmon  (but  no  other  fish)  .  -  -    _« 
The  smallest  lizard,  oe-chik-kah 


'A 


^4 


U90 

th«y 


^jUjm       The  water  salamander,  ah-pahn*-tah« 

The  frog,  wah-tuk-si-e  (but  not  the  toad) 


^A 


1-^ 


HP  t^  yellow  jacket,  rael-lang-i-u  (but  no  other  insect). 
<  The  grizzly  bear,  u-»oo-mah-te  (but  no  other  bear 
*^^   Coyote  (but  not  fox  or  big  wolf).  *      _.^ 


Deer  (but  no  elk) 


V  ^  .^^^^    ,^   «  ^^    ..^^  ■P^i.t  but 
fa!^  Gray  tree  squirrel,  ma-wa  (but  no  other  squirrel  and  no  chipmunk). 


^3 


Bat«  too'be-se-se . 


„_^  ,^  on   j^.^      ihimi  tQY  alUb*« 

People  never  came  from  elk,  coon,  mountain  lion,  bobcat, 
timber. wolf^^jBlcujiH^Qtter,  bad9er,  marten,  civet  (ring-tail), 
■ole,  porcupine,  groundhog,  ground-squirrel,  chipmunk,  copher 
m^ce,  rats,  rabbits,  snak^^  larger  lizards,  toad,  fish  (exce 
salmon) ,  insects  (except  yellowjacket) . 

All  people  ymxe   classed  in  two  great  categories,  accordl 


fox. 


aniiaals 


sides 


side.  In  coBoaon  usage  the  blue  jay  (ti-es-moo)  or  the  deer^j^ 
(oo-%i«h)  stood  for  the  land  side,  and  the  frog  (lo-tah)  for  the 
water  side.  When  a  stranger  visited  a  village  the  first  question 


him 


today 


»^1P*iA  man  or  %#oroan  cannot  marry  in  the  same  sjde,  but  must  always 
choose  fTom   the  opposite  side.  So  also  in  playing  gpaes*    mg^ 
«n.   All  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  take  their  father's  totem; 
if  he  were  a  gray  squirrel  they  all  are  gray  squirrels  also. 
Xmmfi   It  seems  at  first  a  roost  curious  fact  that  os-sa-le  the 
Coyote  is  classed  as  a  water  animal.  He  is  the  only  land  animal 
classed  on  the  ii^ater  side.  This  is  probably  on  account  of  his 
supposed  ancient  origin  from  the  sea.  His  relatives,  the  dog 
and  fox,  are  classed  with  the  other  land  animals. 

People  came  from  certain  trees  —  black  o$Xs  and  sugar  pines 
as  %fell  as  from  animals*  But  the  Tuolumne  Mew-wah  say  that  they 
did  not  come  from  the  rocks  —  in^  which  j^espfgt  they  differ  from 
the  northern  Me-tAik«  People  who  were  trees  are  naturally  classed 
on  the  land  side. 


as  xtmmpti'pmf 


Chiefs X  The  head  chiefs  (hi-ah-po)  are  hereditary  and  always 


%Aiat  are  termed  as  the  'Royal'  families 


^-i  t 


jkt  X  X 


The  succession  usually  falls  to  the  oldest  son,  but  many 
fall  to  a  daughter.  Women  head  chiefs  were  not  rare  —  particularly 


.<p 


sy 


If  the  Vfomen  %«re  good  and  kind  and  had  good  dispositions,  m^ 
•    There  is  only  one  head  chief  for  the  entire  tribe.   This  was 
true  of  all  three  divisions  of  the  Sierra  He-wuk. 

The  minor  chiefs  of  'speakers*  —  called  ya-yu-che —  were 


subordinate 


people 


royal*   families.    gi^Alone  eh* 


fXWM' 


)(M«#fThey  could  not  build  a  ceremonial  house  (hange)  although 
a  visiting  member  of  the  royal  family  might  build  on«  in  the 
village  of  a  ya-yu-che  and  hold  a  fiesta  there. 


and 


food  &c  necessary.   ro^ 


expected 


at 


-.1  front  oi  the  ear 


Old  *Capt.  Bill*  at  Bald  Rock,  whose  real  name  is  ar«  f 


the  royal  family 


a  very  intelligent  man. 


people  into  sides »  The  people 


and  water  sides,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Southern  Me-wu.  The 
blue jay,  deer  and  bear  are  commonly  mentioned  as  standing  for  the 
land  side,  while  the  frog,  water-dog,  and  coyote  are  the  usual 
representatives  of  the  water  side.«tCoyote,  as  with  the  Southern  « 
Me^%#u,  is  the  only  land  mammal  attributed  to  the  water  side. 
Totem t  The  person's "protector"  or  "totem"  is  called  soo-lah. 
Invitation  strings   Some  time  before  a  ceremony  is  held, 
invitations  are  issued  to  the  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  neighboring 
villages?-  The  invitation  string  (always  carried  by  a  special 
messenger)  is  a  knotted  cord  called  soo-te-lah.  One  knot  stands 
for  each  day  from  the  time  the  string  is  delivered.  Some  of  the 
Indians  speak  of  it  as  ' 
Grizalv  Bears t   In  the  county  about 


•• 


fttftS 


«d 


lots  of  grizzly  bears,  and  they  were  dangerous,  and  used  to  kill 


I 

»  4 


36— 


/ 


/ 


I 


I 


people.  The  Me-wah  used  to  hunt  them  by  putting  men  on  st 

vaiong  the  trails  and  driving  the  chaparral  where  the  bears 

stayed  daytimes,  at  trmk   bttrnt  %»r-'!'swsfy4 


Each  Mewuk  village  had  its  own  hunting  ground.  The  Bald 
Rock  Mewah  hunted  as  far  east  as  Coopers,  above  Strawberry, 
Ear  ornaments  I  Ear  ornaments  were  worn.  One  kind,  called 
choo-ka-la,  consists  of  a  bit  of  abalone  shell  hung  from  the  '"' 
lower  lobe  of  the  ear.  Another  kind,  called  soo-li-yu,  consists 
of  a  straight  piece  of  stick  about  two  inches  in  length  worn  -TX>o, 
horizontally  through  the  lower  lobe  of  the  ear.  Sometimes  these 
feticks  are  engrave  and  beautifully  decorated  in  black,  white,  and 
redr^  The  middle  part  is  white,  the  end  that  is  thrust  through 
'  the  ear,  black;  the  front  end  that  projects  in  front  of  the  ear, 
bright  red,  consisting  of  a  tuft  of  brilliant  red  feathers  from 
the  red  head  of  a  woodpecker.  This  decorated  kind  is  called 
tah-a-nah.  ■  u^- 

Paints  I   Red  paint,  called  Muk-ka  is  made  from  the  inside  of  a 
gnarl  of  a  yellow  pine  tree.'  it  is  a  deep  Usting  red.  White 
paint,  called  wal-lahng-ah-su ,  is  made  from  a  "chalk-like  white 
llava"  (a  rhyolitic  tuff)  occurring  on  Table  Mountain.  Black 
^ paint,  called  yat-too'be,  is  made  from  black  sand;  another  kind  is 
called  he-kah-ne. 


--■^ 


Puberty  customs;  When  a  girl  reached  puberty  and  had  finished 
her  first  menstruation  (i-ya-ah) ,  the  subsequent  recurrences 
called  se-sa-ah.  Her  mother  placed  a  small  basket  of  water 
ccontaining  some  herbs  and  hot  stones  between  the  girl's  thighs  and 
steeped  the  parts  with  this  medicinal  tea.  The  girl  was  then 
washed  all  over  from  a  large  basket  containing  water  heated  with 
hot  stones.  Then  the  mother  and  father  gave  a  feast  called 
i-eng-ah  to  celebrate  the  daughter's  arrival  at  womanhood. 


^ ^- 


3<i 


Tattooing t  The  vK>inan  tattoo  their  chins  with  one,  two  or  three 
vertical  lines  —  the  number  said  to  have  no  significance.  The 
material  used  in  tattooing  is  soot  from  burnt  wormwood  (Artemesia 
ludoviciana) .   ♦'*»«#.   I^  vr  T-.at:     >i 


Another  kind  of  tattooing  is  enqployed  for  the  relief  of 
rheumatic  and  other  chronic  pains  and  is  practiced  by  both  men 
and  %M>men.  In  these  cases  the  tattooing  is  done  immediately  over 


\ttimm 


-.v 


Arbors  or  shades t 


-  A- !  i*T 


those 


in  which  the  brush  and  branches  with  the  leaves  attached  (usually 
of  the  laurel.  Umbel lularia)  are  arched  over,  meeting  or  inter- 
twined at  the  top J  the  other  kind,  called  lah-mah-nah,  consisting 
of  4  or  6  posts  with  a  flat  leafy  canopy  on  top^ 


-.  -,  k.-     X 


led 


boats 


worth  while  to  use  dugouts  or  boats*  In  crossing  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  swinrndng  was  the  usual  method,  but  sometimes  a 
swimming  log,  called  ho>ko-na  was  »s^. 


%t«B  ^ 


Purse t  A  purse  for  wampum  and  other  valuables  is  a  bag  called 


rauk-ko-o  made  of  the  skin  of  a  wildcat*, ..Sometimes  the  skin  of  a 
fisher  is  used  instead.    i   i;c  tiM  4A.suut>::«^  v      p*rt 
Dipper  amd  spoons;  The  people  had  pq   gourds  gx  dippers  but  used 
a  small  basket  called  poo-luk-kay ;  for  spoons  they  used  shells  of 
the  river  mussel.        u  „      Hi,  tmthmr.   i£   pr»-*    *« 
Implements  used  in  cooking  acorns t   The  2  long  sticks  used  to  take 
the  hot  stones  off  the  fire  and  put  them  in  the  cooking  basket  are 
called  pe-ne-tah.  The  looped  stick  used  to  lift  out  the  hot 
rocks  and  also  to  stir  the  acorn  mush  while  cooking  is  called 
sah-wi-ah.  In  addition  to  the  sah-wi~ah,  a  flat  paddle  called 
tahl-lah-pah  is  sometimes  used  for  stirring  the  mush  while  cooking 
Tripe t  The  small  intestines  or  marrow-guts  of  deer  were  cleaned 
euid  cooked  by  boiling  in  a  basket  with  hot  stones.  This  kind  of 
tripe  is  called  choo-ka-too. 


^7 


Bumblebee  honey i  Bumblebee  honey,  called  kon-noo,  was  eaten. 


Salt: 


Salt,  called  Xol-yo,  was  obtained  from  what  is  locally  ^it 


known  as  Salt  Peak,  which  is  near  Blood's  on  the  road  above  . 
Calaveras  Big  Trees.  It  Wiis  also  obtained  by  barter  with  the 
Mono  Lake  Paiutes.   »n<'' iWM : -fiwiid  <^^    tiag.  ftae      .axe 


Musical  Instruments i  During  the  various  ceremonies  there  is 
singing,  drumming  with  the  feet  on  a  hollow  log,  called  too-mah, 
shaking  of  cocoon  rattles  (suk-ko-sah) ,  blowing  of  bone  whistles 
(soo-lep-pay) ,  playing  on  flutes  of  elder  wood  with  holes  on 
one  side  (loo-lah),  and  beating  the  air  with  elder  music  sticks 
(tah>kah-tah) .  >«i^t««4tolM4  ttrw^  f  t^  otiMV,    *•*  xeo-«h  a 


%  I 


Water  Dog;  The  small  spotted  salamander  with  red  (or  orange) 
belly  (Dierayctilis  torosus )  common  is  streams  and  pools  is  call* 
ah-pahn-tah.  Among  the  First  People  he  was  a  powerful  chief. *f 
Every  time  you  kill  one  it  will  rain. 
Pronouns  and  possessiveai  The  pronouns  and  possessives  are  ah 
difficult  and  confusing,  particularly  the  pronoun  him  which-; 
perhaps  is  the  most  difficult  of  all.Ptit  is  rarely  used  without 
first  mentioning  the  name  of  the  individual  referred  to,  and 
its  form  differs  according  to  the  distance  of  the  person  spoken 
of:  Thus,  he  (him,  she,  or  her)  present  is  neh-eh;  while  he 
(him,  she,  or  her)  absent  is  naw>sung.^r*  *m»  %iMiim   of  oooxiaf 
^        The  word  for  father  is  up-po.  His  father,  if  present,  is 
o-pwee-sahr  if  absent,  naw-sung-u-poos.  The  term  mother  is  ?li5h. 
ut-tah,  but  if  the  mother  is  spoken  of  in  her  own  family,  it  is 
ut-tah-te.«v.3..:.  ,.n-,  -re  ti.en  t       ^-tl!*'''!!!^  aWim  and  sore  liot 


Enemies  t  The  Tuolumne  Me-wu  disliked  fighting  and  had  few 


tahs 


on  Mormon  Creek  about  a  mile  below  Columbia,  were  "scrappers"  6 
and  now  and  then  made  raids  into  the  Calaveras  and  Amador  regions 
to  steal  girlsl  '  Then  there  would  be  fighting  and  the  Tuolumnerh* 


3r 


i 


Me-wu  m  self  defense  had  to  Join  the  Po-tahs;  -   U* 


people 


of  visiting  Leland  Meadows  in  the  High  Sierras  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  sunflower  and  other  seed,  and  greens,  miile  the  women 
were  thus  occupied,  the  men  would  go  hunting.  The  Mono  Lake 
Paiutes  icnew  this  and  used  to  go  theye  and  attack  them.  This 
resulted  in  a  sort  of  warfare  which  continued  for  many  years. 
Measures  of  value,  The  Tuolumne  Mewuk  had  two  standards  of  value, 
one,  called  an-n«h,  consisting  of  a  string  of  small  spiral  sea 
Shells  a  little  less  than  6  feet  In  length  (measured  between  tips 
of  fingers  of  outstretched  arms)!  the  other,  called  loo-ah,  a 
string  of  clamshell-disk  wampum  about  33  inches  in  length 
(measured  from  midline  of  chest  to  tips  of  fingers  of  one  out- 
stretched arm) .  The  strings  of  loo-ah  therefore  were  only  half 
the  length  of  those  of  an-nah,  but  their  value  was  5  times  greater 
In  other  words,  in  strings  of  equal  length,  the  string  of  loo-ah 
had  10  times  the  value  of  the  string  of  an-nah.  These  values. 


by  the  Indians,  are. 


united 


J^SMifcles  the  «e«HM* 


currency,   as  given    '^^ 

**"         yai 


U  "fci£]l<*r-.One  6  foot  string  of  an-nah,  ei.oo  %m 

i  One  3  foot  string  of  loo-ah,  $5.00 
Cooking  holes  or  ground  ovens,  There 
holes  in  earth  or  ashes,     .i 


A 


tea 

^.ffte 


are  t%*o  kinds  of  cooking 


ordinary 


They 


in  large  leaves  and  are  then  buried  in  the  hot  ashes  and  more  hot 


ashes  put  on  top. 


er«*  wash. 


wife  « 


^«,  2.  called  o-lik-kah,  the  ground-oven.  consisting  of  a  hole 
dug  in  the  earth,  the  bottom  lined  with  flat  stones  on  which  the* 
fire  is  built.  When  the  stones  and  earth  are  hot,  the  fire  is  - 
removed.  It  is  used  for  cooking  greens  -  not  meat  or  fish.  The 


^9 


/ 


/ 


greens  are  put  In  and  water  is  sprinkled  on  them  to  make  steam« 
They  are  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  leaves  and  earth  auid  are 


steam-cooked  • 


tc  Z^il  . 


Sweat  houses:   These  sweat  hoioses  are  rather  small  but  larger ?^n%) 
than  the  individual  sweat  houses  of  mauiy  California  tribes  — . 
big  enough  to  accommodate  4  or  5  people  at  a  time.  They  are   -^ 
constructed  of  bark  supported  on  poles  and  covered  with  earths 
The  fire  is  in  the  middle  and  there  is  no  smoke  hole«  To  avoid  4irs 
smoke  the  fire  is  fed  with  bundles  of  small  dry  twigs,  mainly  of 
manzanita  brush* mThere  are  no  hot  rocks,  water «  or  steam.^  The 
persons  taking  the  sweat  lie  down  lengthwise  on  both  sides  of  the 


fire.   "»« 


-v^^i^  :  n^\   Apjix..  ..^i^teXy  ii  ^a««e 


Sinew  bows:  A  glue  made  from  the  bulb  of  a  small  species  of 
soaproot  (Chlorogalum)  called  pal-low-tah  is  used  for  fastenings 


sinew  on  the  backs  of  the  sinew-*backed  bo%irs. 


Tuberculosis  medicine:  A  plant,  called  wen-na-poo--doo«  aQ>out  a 
foot  in  height,  having  a  small  purple  flower^  is  a  wonderful  -* 
medicine  for  coughs,  particularly  in  cases  where  part  of  the  lung 
is  solidified.  The  plant  resembles  the  mountain  penny-royal 
(Monardella  odoratissima)  but  has  no  odor  and  is  smooth.  A  tea 
is  made  from  it  by  steeping  in  the  usual  wayi  it  has  no  bad  taste 


and  should  be  drunk  frequently,  .uon  by  tau 


e  sV 


W  JUt_ 


directly 


Marvelous  cures  have  been  reported  —  one  under  the  care  of 
a  city  physician  who  had  X-ray  photographs  made  before  and  after 


the  treatment. 


iw  a 


a  woman  ^ 


Eye  medicine:   Roots  of  goldenrod  (se-we-tah)  make  a  tea  of  ^ 
wonderful  value  as  ah  eye  wash.  The  wife  of  my  informant  had  an 
opaqpie  spot  over  the  pupil  of  her  eye  which  caused  dimness  of 
vision  amounting  almost  to  blindness  of  that  eye.  An  oculist  was 
consulted  but  was  unable  to  improve  the  sight.  Then  an  old  woman 


r   t 


4V  •• 
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of  the  tribe  asked  why  she  did  not  try  the  eye  xaedicine  made  from 


roots  of  the  Ooldenrod.  This  was  tried  and  the  spot  began 


the 

to  clear  up  and  in  a  short  time  sight  was  completely  restored. 


Uses  of  worm%i>ood;  The  so-called  wormwood  (Artemesia  ludoviciana) 
is  one  of  the  standard  medicines  of  the  Tuolumne  Mewuk.   It  has 
t%tfO  functions  —  medicinal  and  magical.  In  medicine  it  is  used 
both  internally  as  a  tea  and  externally  as  a  wash  and  a  poultice. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  disinfectant  to  wash  the  body  of  the  mourners 
after  funerals  —  after  the  burning  or  burial  of  the  dead.  This 
is  said  to  keep  away  the  ghost  spirit  or  devil,  soo-les-ko, 
ix   For  the  same  purpose,  little  bundles  of  the  plamt,  a  couple 
of  inches  in  length  and  approximately  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  are  strung  on  a  string  and  worn  around  the  neck  of  an 
orphan  child  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  parents.  This 
serves  to  keep  the  ghost  away  emd  also  prevents  sickness. 
Maple  charcoal;  Dead  coals  from  maple  (si-e)  are  rubbed  on  a 


flat  stone  or  *metate*  and  the  powdered  charcoal,  called  hook- 
koo-nah  sik-ka,  is  sprinkled  abundantly  on  a  leafy  species  of 
lupine  called  wah-tuk-sah  or  wild  cabbage  which  is  then  eaten 
as  a  cure  for  indigestion  or  gas  in  the  stomach. 


For  the  relief  of  rheumatic  or  other  chronic  pains,  both  men 
and  ffomen  produce  counter-irriation  by  tattooing  the  skin  directly 
over  the  painful  spot. 

A  medicine  necklace »   In  the  Tuolumne  region  near  one  mining  camp 
of  Cherokee,  on  August  21,  1903,  I  saw  a  Mewa  Indian  woman  and 
her  little  girl  wearing  necklaces  unlike  suiy  I  had  previously 
seen.   They  consisted  of  small  bundles  of  the  sage  herb  Artemesia 
ludoviciana .  each  a  little  bundle  about  am  inch  and  a  half  long  an< 


a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.   These  little  bundles  were 
tied  with  thread  smd  strung  on  a  string  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  apart.  The  mother  told  me  that  her  eldest  daughter  had 


^ 


di«d  a  fev 

were  going  to  wear 


previously/ and  that  she  and  her  re-^ining  child 
these  to  Xeep  sickness  away.     »«  vi^^**^ 
tribe*  in  different  parts  of  California  I 


found  that 


the  sage  herb  %«•  ued  either  as  a  loodicine 


to  ward  off  disease 


»f-4try 


the  only  ■ethod  of 
burial  i»  the  rule 


-Xah 


Formerly,  cremation  was  the  usual  if  not 

disposing  of  the  dead,  but  at  present  grave 

corpse  is  called  cham-xnoo-sahi  the  pyre 
burnt  bones  of  the  dead,  wu-ka-ahj  the 


which  the 


In 
-si-yah 


cases  of  grave 


ceraaony  at  the  time  of  burning  or  burial  is 
nouming  ceremony  (the  'cryM  held  a 
All  the  mourners  are  called 


are  called 
flexed  and  the 


closely  related,  loo-wah-suk. 


barial 


wrapped 


head  bat  fox-ard  .Bd  !•  buriea  xn  »  "«.""-^  r-- 

.pint  or  g^t  of  the  dead  (also  spoken  of  as  Mevll 
or  -evil  .pint-)  1.  =all«l  «^-le.-l^o .  When  departing  from  th. 
body  with  the  last  breath  of  the  expiring  person.  It  Is  called 
h.n-,iah-socs .  «anin,  -vlnd  going  out."  The  place  where ^the 

ghosts  of  the  dead  1 
^not  ordinarily  spoke 


to  the 
A  Ma 


B.  I*. 


^^ 


happened 

chief  laj 
dozen  strings 

going  to 

6  to  10  yards 


be  at  "Chicken 


place  where  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  go. 
HcLeod  tells  me  (J^ly  1905)  that  he 

Ranch  Rancheria"  When  the  old  woman 


and 


of  saall  shells  from  Santa  Cruz  which  they  were 
with  her.  toch  of  the  dozen  strings  was  from 
(18-30  feet  in  length.  , 

Tuolu-ne  Mewuk  say  that  the  living  body  contains 


r?i:>. 


body 


a  spirit 
four  days. 


and  then 


departs.  After  it  goes  out  it  is  called 


I 


I 
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soo-les-Ko.  Some  of  these  spirits  are  good?  some  bad.  Eventually 
they  come  to  the  ocean  and  cross  on  a  long  pole  to  the  round- 
house for  the  dead,  where  they  remain. 


"^  'i'^J^  ^1  . 


The  fourth  day  after  the  death  the  heart-life  or  ghost 


(sa-les-Ko)  left  the  body.  During  these  four  days  everybody  kept 


about 


noise.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  ashes  were  sprinkled 
on  the  groun  over  the  grave  —  if  the  person  were  buried.  The 
so-les-ko  on  leaving  the  body  at  once  went  v/est;  but  they  raigh 
come  back  in  an  owl  or  otherwise. 

When  the  big  owl  hoots  somebody  is  dying.  He  himself  is 


If  the  first  teeth  of  a  child  are 


somebody's  ghost. 

Birth  and  infancy  customs t 

carefully  taken  and  put  into  a  gopher  hole,  the  permanent  teeth 

will  come  quickly  and  grow  in  strong  and  good. 

The  umbilical  cord  (lot-too-boo)  is  buried  in  the  ground. 


'Ml'V    At.    1^t>i«t  '  Pl^fr^t 
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The  territory  of  the  Northern  Mewuk  begins  on  the  Middle 
Pork  of  the  Cosuimes  River  and  extends  southerly  to  or  a  little 
beyond  Calaveras  Creek.  Its  eastern  boundary  runs  southward 
from  Grizzly  Plat  to  a  point  a  little  west  of  Big  Trees,  passing 
a  few  miles  east  of  the  present  settlements  of  West  Point  and 
Railroad  Platf'^^e  *lastemmost  settlement  in  the  Mokelumne  River 
region  was  pek-ken-soo,  about  4  miles  east  of  West  Point.       .^ 

The  mountain  country  claimed  as  hunting  territory  by  the 
Mewuk  extends  only  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  villages.  Beyond 
this  they  say  that  the  country  belongs  to  the  Washoo  —  whom  they 
call  He-sa-tuk,  meaning  "up  east  people"  (from  he-sum,  east).   They 


*   ■ 
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call  the  Palute  Koi-vu-wak  or  Kol-aw-we-ek,  from  their  fondness 

for  salt,  Koi-ah.  ^^  ^  w.  - 

*^*»  »<J  chief*  -   :  -»!^~ 

The  western  boundary  follows  the  lower  border  of  the  open 
forest  of  Digger  pines  and  blue  oaks  from  near  Michigan  Bar.  ^r 
southerly,  passing  a  little  wfst  9f  Forest  Hone  to  May  (near 
Carbondale),  and  thence  a  little  west  of  lone,  Buena  Vista^^  ^j^^p^ 
Lancha  Plana,  and  Comanche .The  southern  boundary  is  not  so   j 
clearly  defined,  but  lies  a  little  south  of  a  line  drawn  from 
San  Andreas  to  Mountain  Ranch_ (otherwise  known  as  Bldorado)  in  ,, 
Calaveras  County. 

Following  are  the  names  and  locations  of  some  of  the  villages 
of  the  Northern  Mewuk: 

f    Tam-rooo-let-te-sa,  near  Oleta. 
y «  1  <» .  Omo ,  at  Omo  Ranch . 

No-mah,  at  Indian  Diggings.x^,  *r»  of 

the^  Chik-ke-me-ze,  at  Griszly  Flat.   >  

1i«ld  Kun-nu-say,  at  West  Point,  (also  called  Mas-sing  wal-le  mas-se) . 
^  t  Pelc-ken-soo,  4  miles  east  of  West  Point. ^^,  ._  tn»t««S  of 

Ha-e-nah«  at  Sandy  Gulch,  2  miles  south  of  West  Point.  -> 


s 


«w-po-che,  at  Big  Flat,  5  miles  west  of  West  Point, 


«v 


If 


..-.w^-«-«-,vwx-s^uB,  n«ax:  Kicn  euicb  (called  Ahp-pan-tow-%«-lah 
at  West  Point) , 

Me-nas-su,  1  mile  east  of  Mokelurane  Hill. '  '  '  "*  ^^* 

Ta-woo'rauz-ze  and  Yu-yut-to,  on  Government  Reservation,  4  miles 
northeast  of  Jackson.  .;-^w* 

*-Pol-li-.a8-sdd,*at  Scottsville,  \\   miles  south  of  Jackson. •! 


Yu-lo-ne,  at  Sutter  Creek  (where  town  of  Sutter  Creek  now  is). 
Yu-le,  at  did  mill,  1  mile  west  of  Plymouth.  *••'  ***«  «>2ri 
Chukr-kan-ne-su  at  lone.   -*-   -£  *  ^<inlah.  ^ 


U-poo-san-ne ,  1  mile  south  of  Buena  Vista. 

Hoc ' tah -soo ,  about  1  miles  west  of  San  Andreas. 


•<  ftil 
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The  villages  of  the  Northern  Mewuk  are  of  two  classes:  .a»». 

(1)  those  in  which  the  families  of  the  head  chiefs  —  the  Hi-am- 
po-ko  or  'Royal  Families*  reside,  and  (2)  those  inhabited  solely 
by  the  common  people. -.The  position  of  head  chief  is  hereditary, 
and  may  descend  from  either  father  or  mother  to  the  eldest  son 

(or  in  some  cases  to  a  daughter).  The  head  chief,  called  hi-ah-po 
by  the  Northern  Me-vmk  (or  if  a  %*oman,  Mi-ang-ah)  is  a  person  of 
standing,  power,  and  influence  in  the  tribe,  is  recognised  as 
head  chief  by  the  tributary  villages,  and  must  always  be  a  member 


royal 
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V./^-l 
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the 


preftThe  chiefs  or  speakers  of  the  minor  villages,  called  le-%*ah-pe 
by  the  Northern  Mevwk  and  A-oo-che  by  the  Middle  Mewuk,  are  chosen 


villages.  it 


people 


V,  ..  ,^.- 
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/ill  are 


The  villages  of  the  first  class  are  of  much  consequence: — 
they  are  the  places  where  the  principal  annual  ceremonies  are 
held;  their  names  dominate  the  surrounding  country  and  are  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  minor  villages  —  instead  of  tlie 
their  own  local  names  —  to  designate  the  people  and  place  to 
which  they  belong.  Thus  if  a  resident  of  a  minor  village  is  asked 
the  name  of  his  tribe  or  home  he  gives  the  name,  not  of  his  actual 
home,  but  of  the  head  village  to  which  his  village  is  tributary. 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  name  of  a  village  of  the  first  class 
is  applied  not  only  to  the  village  itself,  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
to  the  inh2a>itants  of  the  minor  villages  tributary  to  it,  but  also 
to  a  definite  tract  of  country,  often  of  considerable  size^^^t 
constituting  the  domain  of  the  tribe.  Thus  Ah-wah-ne,  the  principal 
village  in  Yosemite  Valley  and  home  of  the  great  chief  Teniah,  was 
also  the  name  of  the  valley  itself,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  villages,  more  than  a  dozen  in  number.  Chow-chil-lah  is  a 


^6- 


I 
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Blmllar  case.  The  name  Is  that  of  a  village  of  the  first  class, 
situated  in  Chowchilla  canyon;  it  is  applied  also  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  the  tributary  villages,  of  which  there  were  many, 
and  to  a  large  tract  of  country  dominated  by  these  people  —  a 
tract  reaching  from  Fresno  Creek  on  the  south  to  Merced  River  on 


the  northi»*   ^eveti  b^A   hef^  spuria  tiieei  o;,  ^.   tc^  v  .^^  .  &&sm   of 

These  primary  divisions  were  the  political,  social  ceremonial, 
and  geographical  units  of  the  Mewuk;  their  importance  therefore  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Whether  they  should  be  regarded  as 
tribes  or  subtribes  is  of  less  consequence.  For  the  present  I" 
prefer  to  consider  them  as  subtribes,  though  by  no  means  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  those  «Aio  %#ould  hold  them  as  tribes. 

The  tribal  divisions  I  have  adopted  are  based  on  similarity 
of  language,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  while  each  village 
unit  has  dialectic  peculiarities  of  its  own,  all  of  the  village 
units  may  be  assembled  in  three  closely  related  linguistic  groups. 
Cooking  holes  for  tripe  and  clover:  The  Northern  Mewuk  have  2 
kinds  of  cooking  holes:  X) ,   hoo-pah-o-lah,  dug  in  hot  ashes  of  the 
fireplace  after  the  fire  has  been  burning  a  long  time  auid  ground 
thoroughly  hot  for  some  depth.  The  hole  is  lined  with  wet  earth 
or  clay.  Deer  tripe  and  blood  are  put  in.  Then  covered  with 
more  wet  clay  and  coals  put  on  top  and  fire  kept  on  top  all  day. 
Open  in^vening  ready  to  eat.  2),  Oo-lik-kayi  a  hole  2.5  feet 
deep  dug  in  ground  and  walled  around  with  stones  like  a  well. 
Fire  built  till  stones  very  hot.  Then  fire  taken  out  and  hole 
filled  with  alternating  layers  of  clover  and  hot  stones.   Leaf 
clover  is  called  paj-jah-ku.  Three  kinds  of  wild  clover  are  used. 
When  done I  the  cooked  clover  is  dried  and  keeps  a  long  time. 
Sometimes  eaten  dry  but  usually  stewed  in  bmsket  with  hot  stones 


just  before  eating. 


^»  •*iiP       •■* ' 
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a  young  womui 
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Tobacco,  wild  tobacco  of  both  species  (Nicotian,  attenuate  and 
Waelovi)  is  cultivated  about  «umy  of  the  old  rancherlas.  At 
Auburn  Rancherla  near  the  South  Fork  Cosuime.  River  which  I 
visited  Aug.  8,  1907,  the  large  flower  specie.  (N.  blaelovl) 
was  very  common  and  an  old  woman  had  already  picked  a  quantity  a 
of  the  large  leaves  and  had  spread  them  out  to  dry.  Some  of 
the  leaves  that  were  completely  dry,  she  had  pounded  ready  for 
smoking.  This  tobacco  Is  called  kah-su.  -v 

The  Yosemlte  Indians  didn't  smoke  until  the  Palutes  from 
Mono  Lake  showed  them  wild  tobacco  and  taught  them  how  to  us  It. 
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Wk.     :.a   Northern  Me-%mk  of  West  Point 


laed 


While  sitting  talking  (September  17,  1905)  with  the  chief 
at  his  place  I  saw  an  old  man  from  Railroad  Plat  ride  up  and 
dismount  and  walk  straight  to  the  rear  of  the  'round  house' 
Where  an  old  woman  had  died  2  or  3  weeks  ago.  The  chief  told  me 
to  listen  as  the  old  man  had  come  to  cry.   i  looked  at  my  watch, 
it  was  4  o'clock.  The  old  man'began  In  a  low  voice  a  low 
walling  howl,  not  unlike  the  walling  of  a  sn^^il  dog,  only  much 
lower. ^  AS  he  cried  he  put  his  arm  around  the  daught  of  the  dead  ^^* 
woman  and  patted  her  on  the  back.  After  keeping  this  up  at  inter- 
vals for  half  aA  %^r,   always  In^the  same  low  key,  he  came  over 
to  us  and  handed  the  chief  a  milkweed  cord  about  10  Inches  long 
knotted  With  seven  ^ofes,  Indicating  the ^number  of  days  before  a 
mourning  ceremony  (commonly  called  the  'cry')  will  be  held  at" 
his  place  at  Railroad  Flat?  The  chief  must  untie  one  knot  every  ^ 
day,  and  v^en  the  last  one  is  untied  he  will  know  it  is  time  to 
gc  to  the  cry.  The  oia^mkn  had  a  number  of  these  strings  and 
gives  one  to  the  head  man  of  each  Indian  village. 


i^.y 


has  painted  a  red  mark  on  each  cheek. 


a  young  woman  about  2 
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The  'cry*  for  the  old  woman  probably  began  Sept.  24.  I 
was  not  there  but  Ed  McLeod  who  visited  the  place  while  the 
Indians  were  gathering «  told  me  Uiat  they  had  hollowed  out  a 
roanzanita  bush  near  one  of  the  houses  as  a  receptacle  for  gifts 
for  the  dead.  They  had  cut  out  the  middle  part  of  the  roanzcuiita 
and  stiffened  the  outer  branches  by  interlacing  with  splints  and 
sticks  and  had  put  a  binding  around  the  outside  leaving  a  large 
cavity.  Into  this  had  been  placed  the  clothina  and  other  ..^ 


blood 


presents  brought  by  the  mourners  to  be  burned. 

Chief  Bpht  The  chief  of  the  Northern  Me-wuk  is  a  ful] 

living  at  the  West  Point  Rancheria  in  Calaveras  Co.  His  'civilized* 

name  is  Bph.  He  is  chief  of  all  the  Indians  from  Cosumnes  River 

South  to  San  Andreas  and  El  Dorado  in  Calaveras  Co. 

Besides  being  chief,  he  is  the  singer  and  the  keeper  of 
the  dance.  He  sings  5  kinds  of  dance  songs. 


Nu~le  is  the  name  of  the  song  sung  at  the  acorn  feast  in  the 


fall. 
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^^      He  ordinarily  sings  in  a  ceremonial  round  house  (called   « 
hang-e) •  Another  man  behind  him  beats  time  with  his  feet  on  a 
hollow  log  or  a  plank  over  a  hole.  The  demcing  is  called  kol-la-ah 

His  old  'round  house*  or  'femdango  house*  ««as  40  to  42  feet 
in  diameter.  He  says  that  in  olden  times  they  were  dug  down  a  . 
few  feet  and  earth  covered  and  had  same  nzune,  hang-e. 

The  territory  of  his  tribe  extends  from  the  north  side  of 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Mokoz-zurone  River  (Cosumnes)  South  to  El 
Dorado  and  San  Andreas  in  Calaveras  Co.«  but  does  not  quite  reach 
Sheep  Camp,  the  Indians  at  Sheep  Camp  being  the  same  as  the  Muwa 
at  Murphy's «  Angels,  and  Sonora. 

On  the  West,  his  territory  extends  to  Buena  Vista  in  Amador 
County  which  is  South  of  lone. 
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On  the  east,  it  extends  hardly  at  all  beyond  West  Point, 


u 


5  to  10  miles  east  only,  the"  iroxin tains  of  the  Sierras  belonging  to 


Washoo • 
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When  at  West  Point  (Sept.  18 /"IITOST  chief  •Eph'  told  me  that 
his  17 -year-old  son  had  stolen  his  wife.  The  boy  and  the  wife 
were  both  there,  but  not  living  in  the  chief's  home.^*""  ^'   ^ 

The  wife  is  a  young  woman  about  24  or  25.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  old  woman  who  died  2  or  3  weeks  ago;"'  " 

The  old  man  said  he  didn't  like  it  but  was  not  'mad'  and 
vras  not  going  to  do  anything  about  it.  The  boy  came  and  was  '*»*^ 


with  us  fully  half  the  time  I  was  there  and  helped  answe'r'li^  ^^" 
questions.   The  girl  was  there  also  but  only  once  came  near  enough 
to  Join  in  the  talk. 

A  year  later  (in  Oct.  1906)  I  met  the  same  woman  at  the 
ceremony  at  Railroad  Flat.  She  was  then  living  with  another 
son  of  Eph.  ***.-i  .   ^ 

Bear  Hunting »  The  usual  way  of  hunting  bears  was  for  a  number  of 
men  to  go  out  and  fire  the  chaparral  in  which  the  bear  or  bears 
were  hiding,  while  one  or  two  men  climbed  trees  on  the  far  side 
and  shot  the  bears  with  arrows  when  they  came  out.  These  arrows 
were  sometimes  poisoned  with  rattlesnake  venom  or  spider  venom. 
All  the  men  except  those  with  bows"^  and  arrows  carried  fire 
sticks  and  no  weapons.  They  surrounded  the  brush  except  on  the 
side  of  the  shooters,  and  set  fire  to'Tt.  The  grandfather  of 
Chief  Eph  Jackson  of  West  Point,  Calaveras  County,  (falifomia, 
while  hunting  in  this  way  was  killed  by  "a  grizzly.  He  had 
climbed  down  out  of  the  tree  to  get  a  better  shot  when  the 
rushed  him.  He  ran  back  and  swung  himself  up  into  the  tree, 
but  before  he  got  out  of  reach  the  grizzly  sprang  up  and  seized  his 
leg  and  dragged  him  down  and  bit  his  chest  and  killed  him.  His 
companions  rushed  up  and  killed  the  bear  with  their  arrows,  but 
it  was  too  late,  for  the  old  man  had  been  mortally  wounded  and  died 
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yr«parinq  snaar  pi  no  »i 
watched  an  old  woman  preparing  nuts  of  the  sugar  pine.  The  cones, 
still  green,  contafning  nuts^which  were  as  yet  hardly  ripe,  were 
roasted  for  a  short  time  in  the  fire,  after  which  they  were  removed 
and  split  lengthwise  with  a  Ibjife/  making  it  easy  to  get  at  the 
nuts  between  the  scales.  The  nuts  were  thSn  shucked,  the  meats 
removed  and  pounded  in  a  small  portable  mortar.  The  nut  flour 
thus  made  was  used  for  soup. 

Nuts  of  the  "digger  pine  are  not  made  into  soup,  but  are  roas 
and  eaten  as  nuts.  Great  quantities  of  them  are  eaten.  They  do 
not  grow  at  the*^^atr«in  of  West  Point  but  are  brought  up  from 
lower  down  in  the  foothills .  ^  ^*  .iWI  t[  iiiis      into  oa)r 


puberty 


The  first  man,  or  people. 


Hoi-yah-go,  vras  made  by  Oo-soo-mah-te,  the  bear. 


people 


The  animals  that 


most  commonly  turn  into  men  are  the  bear,  gray  squirrel," 'coon, 
lizard,  deer,  eagle, 'yellow  jacket,  and  also  certain  rocks  and 
the  black  oak,  te-la-le.  -. 

When  a\o"cTc  or^aniinai  turns  into  a  man,  it  (the  process  of 

AAA  (t,  .,,  aiaeelf 


•**  IS.--  -4^  iv'     %■ 


transformation)  is  called  oot-neh." 

Bph,  Chief  of  the  HevniX,  came  from  a  gray  squirrel  r  his  ' 
father  from  a  bear,  his  son  from  a  lizard,  his  son's  wife  from  a 
deer,  and  the  old  blind  woman  living  here,  from  a  yellow  Jacket. 
No  people  ever  came  from  coyote  or  fox.  The^e  "animaTs" Yake  care 
of  and  feed  the  peirson  who  has  come  from  them.'  *  -*» 

A  boy  at  puberty  goes  to  tl^Wd^^nJP wanders  about,  -^ 
hang-e-lah,  like  a  lost  man  for  days,  or  even  as  long  sometimes 
as  2  weeks,  without  food  except  what  raw  green  stuff  he.  finds  in 
the  woods.  By  and  by  when  asleep  he  sees  (or  dreams  he  sees),  i, 
the  animal  he  came  from,  and  that  animal  feeds  him  then,  and 
throughout  his  life.   If  the  animal  fails  to  feed  him  and  he 
eats  cooked  food  home,  he  dies. 


4~^ 


Beliefs  t  The  ineadowlark  (yu-kah-loo)  is  a  bad  birdf  the  Indian 
does  not  like  him.  All  the  time  he  says:   "Me-wuk  ut>tud>dah 
(Me-wttk  no  good)  Melvuk  tuk-tuk-ko  (Me-wuk  stink)," 


ue  <>»Lk, 


Mythi  A  long  time 


make 


again.  The  lizard  had  previously  given  man  five  fingers.  But 


above) 


stink,  throw  him  away."*  <ie<-**«iX  ^.cin't  ay  s-*a«»  o* 


the 


tt 


good 


lizards  turn  into  Me-wuk. 


iTtN 
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crtn  dogs; «    tttnm 


that 


people 


(people) 


\,  .t  n 


1. 


Good  Indians  at  death  turn  into  the  Great  Homed  Owl   • 
(too-koo-le) I  bad  Indians  turn  into  the  Bam  Owl  (et-ta-le) . 

Mountain  lion,  he-le-jah  used  to  twist  his  tail  around  a ;» 
deer  he  killed  and  carry  it  off  on  his  back.    crmmm  hotetw 

The  old  acorn  holes  in  the  rocks  were  made  by  oo-soo-mat-ti , 
the  grizzly  bear,  and  by  hoi-yah-go,  the  first  man  (who  himself 
was  made  by  the  bear) .  The  Me-wuk  found  the  holes  ready  made   Is 
and  used  them  for  pounding  acoms.  .^^j         r.ete.      ^ctez 

The  small  black  spider,  po-ko-moo,  is  poison  and  sometimes 
scratches  people  with  its  long  clat#s  and  the  least  scratch  makes 
a  poison  sore.  The  poison  is  sometimes  put  on  arrow  points  to  „a 
make  them  kill  quick.  This  spider  (Lathrodectus  nactens)  has 
a  red  spot  underneath.  Bows  were  always  made  of  cedar  (Libocedrus) . 

Northern  Me~wuk  of  Oletai   The  rainbow  means  that  a  baby  is  bom. 
Whenever  a  rainbow  is  seen,  everybody  kno%<rs  that  anottier  baby  is 
bom.  A  woman  often  addresses  her  husband  as  sok-keh,  friend. 


s-/ 


I 

■'I 


Stumella  talks  very  bad*  says  nasty  words,  is  a  bad  bird,  in 
leaching  acorn  meal,  warm  water  is  used  for  black  oak  acorns 
(te-la-le)  and  g.  wislgeni  oak  and  cold  water  for  the  blue  oak, 
(fi.  douglaai) .  The  umbilical  cord  is  put  under  the  b^y  ^"  the 
papoose  basket  (kik-ki)  and  put  in  loosely  so  it  can  fall  out 
when  woman  is  carrying  the  bqby  on  her  back  so  she  will  never 
know  where  it  fell^  dr  where  it  is.  The  afterbirth  is  buried.  Dick 
Edward  says  the  northern  Me-wuk  didn't  lay  stress  on  the  water 
side  and  land  side  like  the  southern  Mu-wah,  but  they  used  the 
terms  kik-ku-mud-de  (water  side)  and  wal-le-raud-de  (land  side), 
el 4 »,  The  Oleta  Mewuk  say  that  some  people  come  from  dogs,  some 
from  the  black  oak  (tel-la-le)  and  others  from  the  hills.  All 
the  children  take  the  father's  side  and  father's  animal.  Some 
came  from  dog  and  te-la-le  and  rock  and  some  from  the  hills>»»« 
i»*i>The  big  (heid)  chief  is  always  hereditary  and  the  office 
passed  from  father  to  eldest  son,  sometimes  to  tHe" daughter. 

The  northern  or  bleta  Me-wuk  apply  the  name  kis-se  to  two 
species  of  water  grass.  One  grows  along  rocky^i€ream  borders  in 
the  mountains  and  is  a  sharp-edged  sword  grass  and  its  root  is  of 


M^     ■''Mf 


r»i  'r 


.  ••  ^  A   .«.' 


no  use.  The  grass  is  used  for  making  mats. 
m^iu^The  other  grows  below  in  the  valley  and  its  root  (soo-le)  is 
the  body  material  used  in  making  many  baskets.  The  latter  of 
course  is  Cladium.       tr       3  t        .-  a\xt 


at 


Northern  Mewuk  of  Buena  Vista  Rancherist "  The  old  man,  Oliver, 
told  fte  that  the  Me-wuk  Kon-ne  tribes  always  buried  their  dead  in 
graves  dug  in  the  ground—  that  they  never  buried  In  caves  and 
never  burned  the  dead.  The  tribes  living  north  of  the  Cosuranes 
River  (Necenon,  or  Te-ce-me-non  as  he  called  them,  meaning  north 
people,  and  allied  tribes)  always  in  former  times  buried  their 
dead.  *«^  ^^van        *^e  diay  be 


f  ^  -rt  arrived  ^^ney  were  given  places 


D  and  & 


1  of  cooked  totai. 


ra 


NorthTn  Me%mk  of  Railroad  Flati&cThe  mourners,  both  sexes,  are 
called  loo-wah-zuk.  Widows  and  widowers  are  called  we-koo-raa. 

When  the  cry  is  held,  if  a  mourner  has  lost  a  husband  or^s 
wife  within  a  month  or  two  of  the  time  of  the  cry  he  or  she  is  f 
not  expected  to  accept  his  liberty  at  that  time  but  continue  a 
mourn  till  the  cry  of  the  next  year«iolA  mourner  who  acceptsed  to 
liberty  at  a  cry  within  2  or  3  months  after  death  of  a  dear 
relative  is  not  well  thought  of  by  the  people.   nm   saae  ti»e  - 
y «   The  brush  houses  at  Railroad  Flat,  used  during  the  cry  and 
the  dance  of  Oct.  1906,  are  of  simple  construction.  They  are 
circular  in  ground  section,  but  not  enclosed  all  the  way  around, 
each  having  a  north  and  south  opening.  They  are  made  by  taking 
advantage  of  2  or  more  growing  manzanitas  and  small  (young)  black 
oaks  and  filling  the  gaps  between  by  setting  in  the  ground  large 
leafy  branches  of  manzanita,  black  oaks  and  mountain  lime  oak 
which  are  held  in  place  by  a  long  slender  horizontal  pole  ~  -7ht 
fastened  to  the  uprights  about  4  feet  above  the  ground.  '-i^^iS^^ , 
•ac  The  tops  are  arched  in  toward  the  center  but  do  not  meet. 
They  are  high  enough  for  a  person  to  stand  upright  without^] 1 
touching  his  head.   They  afford  shade  and  some  protection  from 
inquiring  eyes.     i.  ^i        it*   >i«  4  or  5 

will  The  preparation  for  the  cry  had  evidently  been  going  on.  mxya 
for  some  time  and,  apparently  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  means  at 
Railroad  Flat,  a  family  from  West  Point  seemed  to  have  charge  of 
hospitalities.     %  i  .c 

A  few  days  before  the  ceremonies  began,  2  resident  old  women 
(from  Railroad  Flat)  took  $40.00  worth  of  gold  dust  to  the  store- 
and  traded  it  for  flour,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  crackers  and  the 
like.  Besides,  they  had  a  large  store  of  acorns  which  they  made 


began 


began. 


2K 


th<i  ««a«e  rtat'ariil,  with  ..-ir'"'«^nis 


When  guests  first  arrived  they  were  given  places  in  the  outer 
circle  of  the  roundhouse  and  an  ample  meal  of  cooked  food  — 
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including  buclceta  of  coffee  Md  tea  -  v«8  carried  in  by  the  hostess 
and  placed  before  them. 

ic   During  the  ceremony  at  Railroad  Plat  in  October  1906,  I  was 
told  by  the  Indians  that  in  the  early  days  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  valley  tribes  had  a  feather  cape  or  robe  of  the  large 
feathers  of  the  California  condor  (mol-luk-kah)  which  reached  to 
the  ground.  The  condor  blanket  was  called  kook-si-vu. 
»t  afeZt  was  worn  only  at  the 
headdress  of  feathers  of  the  golden 

high  on  the  head.  The  robe  and  headdress  made  the  men  look  like 
a  giant. 

Storage  and  cooking  of  acorns:  The  acorn  caches  (called  chah-^^h 
and  too-le-lah)  at  Railroad  Flat  in  Oct.  1906  were  large, 
standing  upright  with  a  small  oin-  f-r-oo  k^*-.., ..i-^_ 


ceremonials  and  at  the  same  time  a 

eagle  ( we -pi -ah -g ah)  stood  up 


about  6 
about  4 


:her  about 
and  had  a 


'.  ■  # 


planted  in  the  ground  and 
received  additional  support 


But  the  main  u 
on  the  caches. 


tree  was  to  lessen  the  rain  that  fell 


In  each  interval  upright  posts  were  4  or  5  slender  vertical 
willow  holes  (about  one  inch  in  diameter)  starting  at  the  top  and 
curving  in  at  the  botto.  to  rest  on  a  common  central  support,  ^^ 
consisting  of  one  block  or  section  of  a  tree  8  or  10  inches  in^*" 
diameter  and  about  a  foot  high. 

fire  The  vertical  posts  and  sticks  were  bound  firmly  together  by 
horizontal  bands  of  grapevine  and  hazel  placed  about  10  inches 
so  apart.. . 


•'I  .»»  fr»  •■» 


At  the  bottom  was  a  grapevine  loop.  The  inside  was  lined 
with  cedar  boughs,  inside  of  *rtiich  was  species  of  epilJbium, 

and  there  was  a  thick  cover  of  the  same  material,  with  Libocedrus' 
boughs  on  top. 


4-y 


The  filter  or  leach  used  to  leach  the  bitter  out  of  the 


II 


about 


foot  in  depth,   it  is  placed  on  a  slight  elevation  and  is  made 


raped  up  and 


»»♦- 


of  Ceanothus  and  manzanita  in  the  chaparral  thickets.  The 
greater  part  is  leaves  of  the  manranita.  -.r- 

There  were  2  in  operation  at  the  same   time  and  the  rancheria 
at  Railroad  Flat  Oct.  9-12,  1906.  A  coarse  cloth  (gunny  sack)  was 
spread  over  the  filter  to  receive  the  meal,  which  was  carefully 
wetted  and  patted;  and  then  a  branch  of  cedar  was  laid  on  top  >v»j.», 
and  the  water  (warmed  first  in  a  basket  of  hot  stones)  poured  on 
the  cedar  branch  to  spread  it  evenly  and  not  wash  the  meal.  In 
one  case  the  leach  itself  (just  under  the  cloth)  was  lined  with 
Libocedrus  boughs.     u*.  Aa<S  ag^a. 

In  leaching  the  acorn  meal  a  green  branch  of  incense  cedar 
is  laid  on  top  of  the  wetted  meal  to  spread  the  water  and  break  a 
its  force  as  the  water  is  poured  on  to  wash  out  the  bitter.     f 

The  water  is  first  timrmed  in  a  large  basket  by  means  of  a 
dozen  hot  stones  (each  5-7  inches  in  length).  The  water  is  dipped 
out  of  the  big  basket  with  a  smaller  basket,  holding  about  a  ^^ 
gallon,  and  poured  upon  the  cedar  branch,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
very  dense. 

The  leaches  varied  from  3  to  4ij  feet  in  diameter.  There  were 
3  of  them  in  use  during  the  ceremonies  at  Railroad  Plat  in  early 
October.  They  were  near  together  all  within  10  feet  of  the  central 
fire  at  which  the  stones  were  heated  and  the  acorn  nnish  cooled, ^^ 
^    The  leaches  were  aboxxt   1  foot  thick  (or  deep)  and  were  made 
of  chaparral  leaves  and  bark  scraped  up  under  the  bushes  of; 
manzanita  and  Ceanothus .  Some  had  a  layer  of  Libocedrus  on  top.^ 
The  handqarae  (hin-wah) t  Game  played  with  2  bones  of  mountain  lion 
'-•'-^one  plain,  the  other  wrapped  and  pitched  in  a  broad  ring  near 


vTS' 


each  end. 


/ 
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The  bones  called:  put-tah. 
The  wrapped  onet  os-sah. 
The  plain  onet  nung-ah,  or  man. 
The  counters  are  called  hil-iah. 


They  consist  of  10  slender 


arrow-like  atloicB  18  Inche.  in  length.  „d  .r.  rather  sharp  at 
one  end,  ^ 

The  origi«,i  na»,  of  th.  wrapped  bone.  w.b  hi„-wah,  which  is 
now  the  naioe  of  the  game. 

.  little  to  on,  Sid,.  H.  holds  th.  lo  .tick,  and  tosses  to  the 
successful  Player  «ich  ti»e.  The  player,  sing  all  the  ti»e. 
Without  ceasing,  various  tune,  and  songs  ar.  sung.  One  of  the 

Z7Z   '";  '"'-"«'-»»-'—''-»--  "Peated  again  and  again, 
one  of  the  players  sings,  the  other  side  resting.  i„  this  cas., 
there  were  invariahly  two  pairs  of  players,  all  n»n  -  2  ™e„  on  a 
s  ae  s<p.attlng  side  hy  sid..  They  sonetiae.  grasped  a  ha^iful  of 
Pine  needles  f ro»  th,  floor  in  each  h«.d ,  and  buried  the  bone, 
anong  th,  wisps  of  needles.  At  other  ti»es  (or  other  players) 
merely  passed  the  bone,  back  and  forth  in  front  and  behind  the 
>..ck  and  then  folded  their  .r»s  quietly  while  conti^aing  to 
sing  and  sway  the  body.      s««»h  .  «io4.g,   .,         ,  .„ 
t    The  head  chief  announced  th,  game  and 

ahead  and  play  about  noon  the  following  morning  of  the  wash' (whic 
concluded  the  mourning  =er««,ny) .  The  gam.  continued  most  of  the 
time,  day  and  night,  after  this.  Money  passad  freely  ind  changed 
hands.  Fifty-cent  pieces  were  us«J.  /  *t  «.. 

m  1905  th,  M««k  at  Railroad  Plat  Rancheria  were  using 
ancient  mortars  which  they  had  found.  The  tall  mortar  (pi.     ) 
with  straight  sides  is  called  um-meh  ,-and  measure.  11 . 5  inches 

high,  greatest  diameter  (at  ton)  11  »■;  (.,„i,_.   j, 

lot  top)  ii.25  inches,  diameter  at  bottom 


iTC 


■*        rw\ 


8.5  InchesTdepth  of  cavity  8.5  Inches.     It  was  being  used  to    »« 
pound  man«anita  berries   (a-yeh)s  eevwcaX  tamAxmi       ittv«  inrf 

Hoo-koo-e-ko  of  Bodega  Bay  (Nov.  21,  1905) 

Tribe  living  off  Bodega  Bay.  Territory  extends  along  coast 
from  Duncan  Point  on  north  to  a  point  on  east  side  of  Toinalls 
Bay  between  present  towns  of  Valley  Ford  and  Toinales.  Inland 
(to  east)  they  reached  only  to  Freestone. 

The  so-called  'Indian  Mound'  on  a  high  hill  in  the  redwood 
forest  west  of  Occidental  was  a  large  camp  used  in  late  summer 
and  fall  for  gathering  acorns  of  the  tanbark  oak,  and  for  hunting. 

The  only  inland  village  of  the  Olamentke  (Hoo-koo-e)  was  at 
the  old  Russian  Settlement  of  Bodega  —  a  long  adobe  about  a  mile 
from  the  present  town  and  one-quarter  mile  from  present  crearaeiy. 

This  is  IRe  tribe  of  Indians  and  half  breeds  on  lower  Russian 


»  «^\   .  * 


River  call  Wad-da-ga-nu  or  Bo-da-ga-nu  which  means  siinply' Bodega 


people . 


'tHMfjAfej^ajl^^ 
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The  Bodega  Indians  originally  ha^  rtn?Krias"Sri  ^ioSid  the 


1^^-*^ 


bay,  including  a  large  one  on  the  spit  or  bar  (towards  its  west 
end) .  >.      A,<s8t 

Their  territory  reached  easterly  not  quite  to  Freestone"*^****^ 
(Po-tow-wah  yo-raan)  and  on  the  southeast  was  bounded  in  part  by 
Valley  Ford  Creek.  He  (Bill  Smith  of  Bodega  Bay)  regards  the 
Freestone  people  (Po-tow-wah  yo-me  or  Lek-kah-te-wut)  as  a  distin 
tribe,  though  speaking  a  related  language. 

The  only  full  blood  member  of  his  tribe  now  living  is  the 
^If-brother  of  my  informant  (Bill  Smith  of  Bodega  Bay)  and  Tom 
(Tomas)  who  works  for  a  lumber  company  at  Russian  Gulch. 

An  Indian  named  Joaquin  who  lives  at  Charley  Hop's  ranch- 
near  Stewart  Point  may  be  a  Bodega  Indian. 


^  ■"  * 
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For  a  long  time  Capt.  Smith  of  Bodega  (village)  had  a 


a>^ 


ry 


.««cnerxa  on  hlB  place  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  west  of  ffiToid 

Russian  Adobe  House.  There  were  several  hundred  Bodega  Indians 
here* 

When  captain  Claus.en  first  settled  at  brakes  Bay  about 
33  to  34  years  ago  (1.,.  1871  or  1872)  Indians  were  numerous  on 
Tomales  Point  and  all  along  the  west  side  of  Tomales  Bay.  About 
20  years  ago  Captain  Claussen  took  a  •school  o«,s„s  •  and  then 
found  about  60  Indians  living  on  the  west  wide  of  Tomales 
Bay  from  a  point  about  6  miles  north  of  Inverness,  northward  to 
the  point.  They  lived  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  were  great  olam 
diggers  and  eaters.  They  annoyed  the  white  settlers  more  or  lass 
(doubtless  in  good  reason  and  in  retaliation  for  brutal  deeds),  and 
about  18  years  ago  c.  w.  Howard  the  'owner'  of  most  of  the  land 
on  the  aid.  west  of  Tomales  Bay,  ordered  his  man  to  evict  them. 
The  ».n  went  ther.  and  tore  down  the  Indian's  houses  while  one' of 
their  number  stood  ready  with  a  gun  to  punish  any  Indian  who  might 
resent  the  destruction  of  his  home.  As  a  result  most  of  the   ^ 
Indians  crossed  the  Bay  and  scattered  ind  soon  became  practically 
extinct.  There  are  still,  he  says,  a  few  half-breeds  on  the  west 
side  n«r  Marshall ,  but  he  doubts  If  there  is  a  single  full  blood 
left  —  or  a  single  person  who  can  speak  the  language. 
Ethnobotanical  nn*^„. 

ASJSiliea  (wo^e).  Highly  virtuous  for  cuts  and  wound..  leaves 
bruised  and  bound  on.  Also  tea.  for  distress  in  stomach  and  lungs 
Artemisia  Ijjdaviciana  (put-to-^t-to) .  Leaves  bruised  and  kept    • 
on  cuts  and  sores.  Good  for  sore  backed  horses.  Tea  mildly   . 
cathartic;  good  for  Indigestion. 

Heraclum  lanatum  (poo-loo-t.) .  Voung  stems  peeled  and  eaten  raw 

The  root  an  excellent  poultice  for  swelling.,  .often  in  hot  a.hes 

and  mash  up  and  put  on  swpll„  place,  it  will  get  well  or  break. 


Good  for  mumps. 
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Young  stens  eaten  raw«  saune 


poo-loo-te.  Made  into  tea  a.  cure  for  aussel  poisoning,  which 


without  it  is  often  fatal. ^..^^  ^^^^ 
Rhamnus  califomlcua  (kawt-teh) .  Tea 
Cathartic . 
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fron  baric  and  leaves. 
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dasiolipis 


flie 


!▼•(» 


'tripped  from  -mi 


young  branches  and  boiled.  Good  for  f overs .,. Also  cures  measles. 


riqida  arguta  (oo-i 


■took).  The  bunch  of 


and 


tea  gure  for  vomiting 


spitting 


ief  u 


f«ath«r»d 


blood  and  other  internal  bleeding. 

Elder  —  Sambucus  glauca  (to-to-lah).  Flowers  and  root  used  for  4 

medicine •    , 


Beliefs  t  All  the  Birds  were 
came  from  birds  —  from  owls« 


«lM 


first  people  once,  and  all  people 


cpiail 


(mallard  in  particular) ,  blue Jays ,  woodpeckers  and  all  kinds  of 
birds.  Every  person  was  once  a  bird.  Mek-afiK's  nife  was  a  mallard 


animal 


(i.o.  meumnal)^   The 
him.  thsy  wofe  f ineir  vUi 


The  Wi-pji,  a  Mocozsumme  Subtribe  "  " 


-blood  living 


exceedingly  old 


w«n«in  namea  E-non-nat-too-ya.  Her  name  in  Spanish  is  Pow-lah 
(i.e.  Paula),  she  now  lives  near  Pleasanton  with  her  daughter, 
Maria  Reyes,  who  is  the  wife  of  a^Mexican  or  Chilen^an,  G.  Reyls. 

The  daughter  talks  the  language  but  doesn't  know  all  the  words. 

The  original  hotte^of  tribe  was  an  island,  Ho -yoop,  between  the 
Sacramento  and  Joaquin  Rivers  near  their  mother  ~  probably  the 
west  end  of  Sherman  Island  or  nelgliboring  islet  near  Antioch. 
She  says  the  village  was  south  of  the  Suisun  (Soo-e-soon)  country 
and  her  people's  territory  reached  to  the  Bay.  "  It  was  only  a 
little  way  from  the  rancheria  to  the  'Big  Water. •  Hext  on  the 
north  or  northeast  or  near  the  Sacramento  River,  lived  the  0-che-hak 


te 
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e  (probably  only  a  rancheria  name)  whose  language  differed 


blauiket 


y  slightly  —  she  could  understand  it.  Next  on  the  east, 
rivers,  vrere  the  Mokozzunune,  vohose  language  also  was  so  near 
like  hers  that  she  could  talk  with  the  people.   "     ord«d  at 
To  the  south  or  southeast  on  or  near  a  big  river  lived  the 
Han-ne-suk,  whose  lamguage  likewise  differed  only  a  little.  The 
Hool-poom-ne  (or  Hool-poom-razui-ne)  lived  to  the  northeast  on  the 
east  side  of  Sacramento  River,  but  just  where,  she  doesn't  know. 
They  spoke  her  language  and  another  language  also. 

Among  the  Wi-pa  the  wife  of  the  chief  used  to  wear  a  feathered 
iirhich  was  very  rich  and  handsome.   This  blanket  was  called 
mo-soo-pah.  It  was  made  of  the  feathers  of  wah-o,  the  snow  goose 
juid  se-nah,  the  mallard. 

Some  of  the  men  had  robes  of  bearskin,  called  oo-e-yoom. 
Most  of  the  people  had  blankets  of  rabbit  skin,  called  lek-kah. 

Both  men  and  women  had  cloaks  of  tules  (called  po-so-van) 
which  reached  down  to  their  waist  and  which  they  wore  in  bad 
weather.  At  dances  and  ceremonious  occasions  they  wore  finer  and 
longer  ones,  which  reached  down  to  knees,  both  in  front  and  back, 
and  were  ornamented  with  red  and  white  beads  of  their  own  make. 
Neither  sex  wore  hats  or  moccasins.  After  the  Spaniards  came, 
the  men  learned  to  make  a  kind  of  sandal  (called  so-lo-meh)  to 
protect  the  bottom  of  the  foot.   Both  sexes  wore  belts  (called 
loo-tah  and  pah-chah)  to  hold  up  their  garments.  The  men  wore  a 
breech-clout  called  yut-tah?  the  women,  a  short  tule  skirt  called 
pe-sah-laJi,  On  occasions  the  men  wore  a  necklace  of  bear's  claws, 
called  ah-ki-ah  soo-naht;  the  women  a  necklace  of  shells  called 
hoo-la.  On  ceremonial  occasions  the  women  wore  also  a  headband 
about  one  and  one-quarter  to  one  and  one-half  feet  in  width  made 
of  small  shells  strung  and  sewed  together,  called  pu-che;  shell 
bracelets  called  now-woo-tah,  ear  pendants  called  so-mi;  and  both 
sexes  wore  a  nose  bone  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  long  called 
pe-la-ke. 
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people  (probably  only  a  rancherla  name)  whose  language  differed 
only  slightly  —  she  could  understand  it*  Next  on  the  east,  across 


2  rivers,  were  the  MoXoz 


,  whose  language  also  was  so  near 


like  hers  that  she  could  talk  %rith  the  people « 

To  the  south  or  southeast  on  or  near  a  big  river  lived  the 
Han-ne-suk,  whose  language  likewise  differed  only  a  little.  The 


Hool- 


-ne  (or  Hool- 


east  side  of  Sac 


-ne)  lived  to  the  northeast  on  the 
to  River,  but  Just  where,  she  doesn^t  know. 


They  spoke  her  language  and   another  language  also. 

Among  the  Wi-pa  the  %rife  of  the  chief  used  to  wear  a  feathered 
blamket  which  was  very  rich  and  haindsome.   This  blanket  was  called 
ino-soo-pah.   It  was  made  of  the  feathers  of  wah-o,  the  snow  goose 
and  se-nah,  the  siallard. 


Some  of  the  m&n   had  robes  of  bearskin,  called  oo-e-yoom. 
Most  of  the  people  had  blankets  of  rabbit  skin,  called  lek-kah 

Both  Bien  and 
which  reached 


had  cloaks  of  tules  (called  po-so-wan) 
to  tbeir  %iaist  and  which  they  wore  in  bad 


%raather.  At  dances  and  ceremonious  occasions  they  wore  finer  and 
longer  ones,  vihich  reached  down  to  knees,  both  in  front  and  back, 
and  were  ornamented  %rith  red  and  v^ite  beads  of  their  own  make. 
Neither  sex  vtore   bats  or  xnoccasins.  After  the  Spaniards  cajne, 
the  men  learned  to  make  a  kind  of  sandal  (called  so*-lo-meh)  to 
protect  the  bottom  of  the  foot.   Both  sexes  wore  belts  (called 
loo-tah  and  pah-chah)  to  hold  up  their  garments.  The  men  wore  a 
breech-clout  called  yut-tah;  the  women,  a  short  tule  skirt  called 
pe-ssih-lah.  On  occasions  the  men  wore  a  necklace  of  bear's  claws, 
called  ah-Xi-ah  soo-naht;  the  women  a  necklace  of  shells  called 
hoo-la.  On  caremonial  occasions  the  women  wore  also  a  headband 
about  one  and   one-quarter  to  one  and  one-half  feet  in  width  made 
of  small  shells  strung  and  sewed  together,  called  pu-che;  shell 
bracelets  called  now-woo-tah,  ear  pendants  called  so-mi;  and  both 
sexes  wore  a  nose  bone  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  long  called 


pe-la-ke. 
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Both  sexes  painted  £or  dancing:  the  %#onen  painted  the  face 
only;  the  men  the  face,  body  and  legs. 

The  shell  necklace  and  ear  pendants  rattled  when  they  shook 
together  and  made  a  noise  In  dancing.   (Information  recorded  at 
Pleasanton,  California,  Nov.  26,  1905).^"***^^'   '  ^  ^"^ 
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REMNANTS  OP  MEWKO  TRIBES  LIVING  NEAR  PLSASANTON 

'  On  lloT«Bb«f"$;  1910  I  Tlaited  the  rancherla  betwsen  *** 

Plemsarton  and  Mrs,  Pho«b«  Hearst's  place •  The  Indians  told  ne  that 

the  old  Wi-]>a  woman  who  used  to  live  here^  and  fron  wh<»  I  obtained*" 


inuortant 


V^V^^c    wKiV 


I  talk0d  vlth  two  Indian  nen  belonging  to  Mei4co  txdbes*  One 
Is  called  Joe  Avenoho  or  Joe  Ouznan}  the  other  Joe  Benoko^  Joe 
Cktznan  liTes  at  Pleaeanton  rancherla^  where  Is  father  lived  before 


him  and  speaks  a  Mswko  dialeot  close  to  ^->pa« 

Joe  Benoko^  and  his  father  before  him,  lived  at  Sunol 
rancherla  and  belongs  to  the  RanHne«»su  tribe  •  (fo  is  not  sure  however 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Haiwie-su  territozy  reached  westerly  frca  the 
San  Joaquin  vaUegr  to  near  Sunol j^  dr  his  flither*s  people  liioved  into 
the  Sunol  countxy  from  the  7alle7#  Neither  can  he  define  the  HanHM-» 
su  territory  with  any  def Initeness  for  the  reason  that  his  father 
rmynr  took  hin  around  it«  Irrespeetive  of  this^  the  stuisbling  upon 
this  nan  is  iBQx>rtant  as  he  is  the  only  HanHie-su  (or  Han--ne«-suk)  man 
I  have  ever  net^  and  doubtless  the  only  one  still  alive  •  His  langmage. 
confixes  what  the  old  Wi«pa  woman  told  me  several  years  ago^  namely^ 
that  the  Wi«pa  and  Han-ne-^su  spoke  closely  related  languages  and  could 
in  the  main  understand  each  other*  They  really  are  very  close • 
Indians  almost  always  exaggerate  their  dialectic  differences* 

There  is  still  a  chance^  if  one  had  time  and  a  smattering  of 
Sl>anish-lfexican^  to  obtain  valuable  facts  from  the  few  remaining 
Indians  at  Pleasant  on  • 


't 


Moat  of  thM  belong  to  trlbos  or  bands  of  tho  Mawko  faailj. 


iaportaat  Mowan  tmilj  I  haro  alroadj  obtalnod  Batorlal 

1-ho  (or 


«  of  throo  tribMi  Vi-pa,  RanHiM-sa,  and  We: 
V«l<Hf«l-lo-lM)  all  llTlng  at  PlaaMnton.  To  tho  Utter  belongs  the 
idfe  of  a  Poo  e  win  Indian  naaed  Mike  MeCdll,  but  she  and  her  aother 
vere  earlj  eaptured  by  the  Spanish  and  taken  to  San  Jose  to  work  as 
servants*  Mike  MeOill  is  a  Poo-e-<win«  but  doesnH  rsMnber  max^* 

There  is  also  here  Mrs.  Angela  G61os»  a  so-called  "Costtao^" 
whose  Bother  case  fron  San  Lorenio  on  San  Franeiseo  Ba/  and  idiose 
father  was  a  Ko-re-ak-ka*  Her  language  is  the  saoe  as  i«s  natire  to 

Santa  Clara* 

Joe  Gosaan  (or  Joe  Atencho)  is  the  father  of  Ben  Qusaan  who 
was  killed  two  years  ago  by  falling  off  of  a  wagon^  and  whose  wife 
(Settle)  is  a  Nokeltane  and  has  aarried  again  and  IItos  at  or  near 


Ooaaaohe. 


QusMn  f asdlj  belongs  to  a  Mewko  tribe  and  talk  alnost 


the  ssM  as  Vd-pa«  They  have  lived  for  two  or  three  generations 
near  Pleasanton,  and  pretend  to  not  know  ■och  of  their  language* 
They  say  howerer  that  their  language  is  sooMwhat  different  froM  that 
of  the  Han-ne-su^  which  latter  had  a  raneherla  near  Sunol»  now  repre- 
sented by  Joe  Benoko  of  Sunol,  who  works  froa  ranch  to  rsnch«  usually 
frcsi  Fleasanton  to  livemore*  I  found  hla  at  a  grape  ranch  near 

Pleasanton  MoTaober  5$  1909* 

An  Indian  whose  white  naae  is  Mike  McGlll  tells  me  that  he 
is  a  Poo-S'^wln  ari  was  lorn  on  Cayetano  (Qayetano)  Juares  place  at 


Too-loo-kftf  a  littl«  BouthMUirt  of  Kapa  Cltj*    Ha  saja  thara  uaad  to 
ba  a  ranebarla  eallad  Ta]t-toe-«a  batwawi  Cajratano*s  plaea  and  Hapa, 
and  that  ita  Inhibitanta  diffarant  froai  Poo-a««ln  trlba.    Latar  ha 
liTad  naar  Paehaeo  (betwMn  Faehaeo  and  Clayton)  norUwaat  of  Nouat 


Diablo*    His  wifa  balongs  to  a  MsfMko  trlba  tha  nuw  of  vhldi  tha 
glraa  aa  Wal-«al«ha* 


C.  Ma*1  Morrfam 
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l)t.   Merrlam  was  much  Interested  In  tribes  of  the  Mewan  stock. 


V 


and  from  this  the  following  table  and  map  are  reproduced. 


Stoc>   Family 


Sub-^amlly 


•Me-wuV 


ME^WAN 


Me-wuk 


Mew-ko 


Tribe 


{Northern  We-wuk 
Middle  Me-wuk 
Southern  Me-wuV 


••Hul-popra-ne 
'  Mo-koz^um-ne 
Mo-kal-um-ne 
Chll-lum-ne 
grl-akum-ne 
Tu-ol-um-ne 
C-che-hak 
Wf-pa 

Han-ne-suk      , 
Yatch-a-chura-ne 


V 


^In-ne- 


^ 


/Tu-le-am-me   Tu-le-am-mefor  O^ia-yo-rae) 

J  /'O-la-ment-ko 

'-Koo-Xeo-e-ke  ^  Le-kah-terwut-ko 

LHoo-koo-e-ko 

The  following  notes  refer  to  one  or  the  other  divisions 
listed  in  the  table.   Over  the  years  Dr.  Merrlam  changed  his  spell- 
ing of  Me-wuk  and  their  divisions.   Earlier  versions  (e.g.  Mew- 
wah,  Mu-wa,  etc.  )  have  been  preserved  here. 
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C.  Hart  Merrlam.  Distribution 
Stock  of  California.  Am<-rican 
pp.  298-357,  1907. 


and  Classification  of  the  Mewan 
Anthropologist,  Vol.  9,  No.  2, 
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FIELDWCKK  AI^^ONG  THE  ME-WUK 


Following  are  printed  a  number  o^  brief  accounts  written  by 
Dr.  Merrlam  of  his  experiences  doing  fleldwork  among  the  Me'-wuk 
about  sixty  years  ago.   They  possess  a  flavor  vhlch  would  be  quite 
destroyed  If  edited,  and  give  us  a  picture  of  Indian  life  at  that 
time.   Each  extract  Is  dated  and  titled  according  to  Its  locality. 
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Ghcwchllla  Me-.vuV  at  Wah-sam-moH  Inr.tohf'.v   11.  Ig.  1905').  From 
Raymond  to  Ahwahn^e  stage  station  {  now  Mlas-sam-mah)  Its  proper 
Indian  name,  the  /uclteye  (Aesculus)  la  abundant.   It  is  called 
yo-noo  by  the  Mew-wah  Indians  and  is  always  uspo  ^or  the  fire 
drill.   How  the  fire  was  originally  brought  and  put  into   it 
forms  the  theme  of  seme  o"^  their  most  Interesting  myths. 

In  the  course  of  my  walks  in  this  interesting  region  I  visited 
jTlndian  l(ancherias— one  inhabited  by  a  single  family  (father,  son, 
and  son's  wife),  the  other  desert-d  except  ^or  the  graves  of  the 


dead.   The  latter  is  Wah-sara-msh  (or  Was-sara^mah)  proper  and  was 
once  a  large  and  prosperous  village  of  the  Chowchilla  Mew^v/uh 
tribe.   It  is  on  a  knoll  on  th-  east  side  of  '.Vassal  Creek  about 
half  a  mile  below  the  Ah'vahnee  Hotel.   A  large  ceremonial  house 
("round  house")  remains,  and  close  by  is  a  big  granite  rock  :^ull 
of  mortar  holes.   There  are  about  26  of  the  holes  (most  of  them 
deep)  in  a  long,  lo^v,  flat  rock  near  the  round  house,  and  others  in 

the  neighborhood. 

The  old  grsveyard  is  still  us-d.   Mr.  Gillespie  tells  me  that 
when  the  former  chief  died  2  or  3  years  ago  the  Indians  came  and 
burnt  the  old  ceremonial  house  and  built  the  present  one  in  the 
same  place.   When  they  had  a  'big  time-  here  they  killed 


a  beef 


it 


and  cut  In  two  and  hung  3t  on  a  scaffold  in  ^ront  of  the 
houso.   I  saw  the  scaffold,  which  is  still  standing^ 


round 


mrmm)*'wmmmi 
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On  certain  occasions  the  Chowchilla  Indians  stil]  come  here 


to  perform  certain  ceremonials. 
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The  inhabited  rancherla  (called  Hitch-a-wet-tah)  is  three 
lies  above  ^Vassanfma  (nearly  north  or  northwest).   It  also  is  on 


J 


ff 


an   old  fllte,  with  mortar  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  a  good  spring 
close  at  hand.   Several  of  the  beautiful  Chrysolepis  oaV?  grow 
here  and  are  prized  by  the  Indians.   The  present  chief  lives  here. 
From  him  pn6   his  sons  I  got  the  names  of  a  lot  of  animals  and  plants 
and  places  —  and  other  words.   These  I  afterward  checked  and 
verifif=d  by  a  half-breed  na.Tied  Johny  Gibbs  (whose  young  wife  is 

A 

a  Ghuak- chancy),  who  lives  a  couple  of  miles  up  the  road»«i 

Afdy.   uii  a   111  ain!<h  I'saai 
A  noticeable  feature  of  the  Indian  camps  here  and  elsewhere 
In  the  foothills  so  'ar  as  visited  by  me  this  year,  is  tbe  absence 
of  children.   I  have  seen  none  at  all.   A  few  years  ago  there  were 

mary. 

The  Chow-chllla  Mew-wah  (the  southernmost  division  of  the 
great  Mew-wah  stock  of  family)  range  south  to  Fresno  River  and  \;crt 
north  '.o  or  a  little  beyond  Merced.   They  reach  up  the  mountains 
(east)  to  Wawona  and  Yosemite,  and  down  (westerly)  to  a  point 
about  five  miles  below  Grub  Gulch,  8  or  ?  miles  above  or  east  of 
Rayipond. 


rill 


' 


I 


Southern  Me-wuk  of  Summit  House.  (October  14.  1905),   Took  th'-  up 

stage  to  Summit  House  (about  8  miles)  where  I  got  out  and  walked 

about  8  miles,  find  caught  the  down  stage  halfway  between  Summit  and 

southeast 
Raymond.   Crossed  a  high  hill  or  rldgey^of  the  road  and  made  a  long 

circuit  through  the  valley  between  It  and  Indian  Peak  and  then 

struck  out  we8terly,i^Ay^4rf^ 

On  a  commanding  point  In  a  valley  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  Summit  House  (saloon)  and  a  mile  south  o^  the  road,  and 
perhaps  2  or  3  miles  due  south  of  Indian  Peak  is  the  remnant  of  the 
westernmost  rancherla  of  the  Chow^hllla  Mew-wah.   I  found  there 
(besides  the  grave  yard)  only  an  old  woman  and  a  little  girl  of  10 
and  a  boy  of  10  or  12.   These  are  the  first  and  only  Indian  child- 
ren I've  seen  In  the  foothills  this  year.   As  It  was  nearly  noon 
when  I  struck  their  camp,  I  stayed  and  they  gave  me  ^ackrEhblbtt, 
beans,  stewed  grapes,  and  bread  for  dinner— all  good. 

Southern  Mu-wa  of  Mariposa  t   On  the  afternoon  of  Se|>tember  17, 

1902,  I  visited  3  Indian  camps  near  Mariposa.   One  Is  1  mile  up 

the  creek  (north);  another  li  mile;  the  3rd  about  2  or  2f  miles  and 

considerably  east  of  the  creek.    The  first  consists  of  a  couple 

of  houses  and  a  tall  hut  (round)  and  contains  apparently  3  families. 

The  second  comprises  a  small  rough  house  In  which  the  old  mother  lives, 

and  a  larger  and  better  house  Inhabited  by  her  son  and  his  wife 

and  4  c' lldren.   It  has  an  orchard,  garden,  barn,  and  front  yard 

and  Is  enclosed  In  a  fence.   The  third  comprises  a  man  and  wife 

and  several  children,  and  consists  of  a  fal-ly  good  house  and  garden 

with  peaches,  ^».t^. 

They  gave  me  the  numerals  and  a  few  words.   The  numerals 

are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Bull  Creek  Mu-wa 
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except  that  b  was  sounded  like  h.  so  that  5  V7as  pronounced 


ho-ka  Instead 


"in 


( 


/' 


ka.   I  later  found  that  Iffa-ho-ka  Is  the 


regular  way  of  pronouncing  the  word  1-  the  Mariposa  and  Chowchllla 
rcf-ions  and  south  to  and  Including  the  small  Mu-wa  camp  on  Fresno 
River  near  Fresno  Flat. 

At  the  upper  camp  theywwere  pounding  In  a  stone  mortar  the 
red  berries  of  Rhus itrllobata  whldh  they  aajp  they  use  for  a  sour 
drink  In  hot  weather. 

They  also  make  elder  of  manzanlta  berries,  and  use  the  Chow- 
chllla openwork  bowls  (lfoo-poo-l9.h)   to  filter  the  Juice  through, 
the  basket  retaining  the  broken  berries. 

They  call  this  country  Chowchllla  and  call  themselves  Chow- 

* 

chllla  Mu-wa. 

They  now  make  f4w  If  any  good  coiled  baskets,  but  have  many 
(several  dozen)  Fresnos,  and  some  made  by  the  middle  Mu-wa  of  the 
Sonora  region.   The  best  they  refused  to  sell  at  any  price,  but 
I  got  a  set  of  their  work  baskets  and  a  superb  old  i{ettal  made 
by  the  oldest  woman  long  long  ago.   They  make  many  strav  baskets 
of  the  ribbed- trln'-'et  basket  style,  with  string  ribs,  ornamented 
with  wool  or  frayed  red  flannel  or  flannel  and  quail  plumes,  like  j^ 
some  I  got  at  Sonora  only  more  so. 

In  two  of  th-  camps  this  afternoon  the  Indians  were  reastlng 
the  massive  cones  of  the  Digger  pines.   They  put  them  In  the  fire 
long  enough  to  burn  off  the  thick  sticky  resin  with  which  they  are 
hevlly  coated.   This  serves  a  double  purpose,  getting  rid  of  the 
sticky  gum  and  at  the  same  time  toasting  the  nuts  a  little. 

They  have  sacks  of  fresh  green  acorns  of  the  black  oak 
(C^uprcus  calif ornlcus)  which  they  call  /e-la-ly,  which  they  are 
splitting  and  getting  ready  to  make  into  acorn  mush  a.n(\   acorn 


bread.   Some  of  the  big  cooling  basVets  now  have  a  little  acorn 
mush  in  them. 

The  wife  of  the  chk/ljf  of  the  Mariposa  ilu-wa  has  a  superb 
large  semiglcbular  narrow  mouthed  bp.sket,  with  told  design  In 
black,  made  by  her  grandmother,  who  lived  on  Pull  Creek  but  Is  new 
dead.   The  name  of  this  basket  Is  J^cy^ycu.      I  offered  her  $30 
for  it,  but  she  positively  declined  to  sell  It,  because  It  was  piven 
her  by  her  grandmother.   It  is  a  very  choice  basket  and  should  be 
secured  later. 

They  have  many  grass-splint  baskets  with  vertical  stitches 


small  tci^ls  (5#e  InC'in  diameter), 


of  thread  or  twine,  and  with  design  in  red  flannel  (frayed)  and 

plumes  of  Valley  Cfuall.   Some  ftm   *=-«"»"»  v^«fio  f^^^a   \^ir\. 

and  some  are  small  mouthed  and  depressed.   Both  forms  are  called 

ICoh-tee. 

Cn  September  18,  19' 2,  I  rede  on  horseback  to  the  pine  woods 
northeast  of  Mariposa.   Two  or  three  small  camps  of  Mu-wa  Indians 
are  scattered  along  the  hot  dry  overlaoping  strip  of  Upper  Sonoran 
and.  Transition  Zones  in  and  beyond  the  basin  above  mentlcned. 
They  were  sljy  at  first,  but  soon  talked  freely  and  gsve  me  a  lot 
of  information  about  their  food,  baskets,  and  basket  materials. 
They  opened  bags  of  small  flat  blackish  seeds  they  call  joo-yoM 
or  pinole  and  manzanita  berries  (Kirybh)  of  which  they  T^^\f^.   cider. 
They  also  opened  and  threw  down  on  the  ground  for  me  to  sf^e,  several 
large  sacrs  of  coils  of  split  willow  strands,  and  bundles  of  rods, 
for  baskets.   They  bSive  been^aoat  industrious  and  have  a  large 
stock  c^  hand.   They  also  took  me  into  the  bushes  and  showed  m^ 
the  kinds  the  rods  came  from,  so  I  could  make  sure  of  the  species. 

In  making  the  3  i^inds  o^  coars^  openwork  baskets  known  as 


(Zfhe-ka 


-kah-lah  (burden  basket) 


,    cfhaiif-ai 


ah   (broad   shallow  scoop),    and 


^h^.np:-.  o  (deep  spoon  shaped  scoop  wUh  handle),  the  rods  used  may 
be  e'ther  Ceanothu8_intep;errimu8  (jzfh-hoo^ne)  or  Ceanothu3_curieatus 
f^i-wah).   The  spMt  strands  for  twining  the  rods  together  are  of 

^e-lay-3y),  mostly  young  shoots 
have  great  strength.   The  rods  used  in  th-^  fine  coiled  baskets 


irtlobata  (^un^raah),  or  Ceanfcthus  integerriniu_s  ((/h-hoo-ne). 
The  outside  strands  in  their  coiled  baskets  they  call  "willow" 


/' 


r 


The 


former  s-.rely  is  a  willow;  the  latter  I  believe  to  be  the  redbud 
(Cercis  occidentalis).   The  black  used  for  the  design  is  the  split 
root  of  the  brake  fern  (Pteris  aoualina).  which  they  call  /u-nah'. 

They  had  one  small  basket  made  of  the  Tulare  massh  root, 
Marlscus  oladium.  which  they  call ^a-wee-sah 

They  asked  me  if  I  wes  hungry  abd  offered  me  some  beans  and 
tomatoes  ant  other  truck,  and  were  very  kind  and  poaiit». 

Today  I  drank  some  Jfianzanita  elder  (made  from  the  berries 
of  Arctostaphylos  maripcsa).   It  is  in  color  and  flavor  like  the 
very  best  aople  cider,  only  much  better.   It  is  less  sweet  than  new- 
made  apple  cider  and  is  slightly  more  acid,  and  slightly  pal-r 
in  color,  and  is  cooling  and  delicious.   I  saw  it  mate.   The 
procf^ss  is  very  simple.   The  berries  are  merely  broVen  or  mashed 
a  little  -  not  ground  fine  at  all  -  and  sprinkled  with  -vater  and 
then  placed  in  an  open  worv  bowl-basket  called  too-poo-lah  (some- 
times the  orcinary  br  ad  bcood  cham4h  is  used).   Then  the  woman, 
after  washing  her  hands,  sprinkles  water  with  her  hand  over  the 
crushed  berries  anc  keeps  on  doing  this  until  all  the  good  h-s 
leached  out.   The  too-poo-la  meanwhile  rests  on  t<vo  sticks  placed 
across  the  basket  or  other  veisel  which  reclines  the  delicious 


T  ^ 
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Juice  as  It  filtprs  throut?h.   This  Juice  or  older  Is  perfectly 
clear  —  not  clouded  at  all.   It  is  eall-^d  E-soo-tak  ,  and  th^ 


anzanlta  Is 


i^veh. 


These  Indians  naw  have  many  sacks  full  of  newly  gathered  ■jBBifr'^ 
green  acorns  of  the  black  oak  which  they  ar?  preparing  for  food. 
I  watched  t  vo  of  t'e  wcmen  crac'-^  and  shuc"-  and  split  the  acorns. 

to 

Sitting  on  the  ground  each  has  2  stones  -  a  ^0Ui^fh  stone  5/6  In. 
l'^  diameter  wltha  flattlsh  p'ttcd  top,  on  which  the  acorna  are  stood, 
one  at  a  time,  point  down  (and  hel(^  between  the  left  thumb  and 
finger),  and  a  smooth  globular  stone  2*3  In.  In  dlam'^ter  held  In  the 
right  hand  and  used  as  a  hammer  to  strive  the  UDturned  butt  end 
of  the  acorn  to  ?plit  the  shell.   The  empty  halves  of  the  shells 
are  then  dropped  on  the  ground  and  the  acorn  Itself  Is  split  in 
two  len^rhtwlse  with  the  fingers,  and  the  halves  (still. igpeen) 
are  tossed  into  a  large  shallow  openwork  scoop  basket  called 
oham-ah  (th'^  a  in  cham  sounded  like  a  in  Jam).   At  one  camp  several 
bushels  of  these  split  acorns  were  spread  out  on  a  cloth  over  a 
frame  —  aiia  some  on  a  roof  — to  dry. 

The  cham-ah  baskets  are  used  reguiiEiy  for  this  purpose, 
and  also  for  split  peaches  and  figs  and  other  fruit  laid  out  to 
dry.   The  most  usual  material  for  the  rods  of  the  cham-ah  is  the 
smoke  brush,  Ceanothus  cuneatus  which  they  call  /i-^'ah. 


D«oopiptt' 


^^'"^  T" 


They  have  large  numbers  of  the  Freano  acorn-cooling  bowls  of 
medium  and  rather  large  slzp,  all  of  which  they  call  (Oh-hah.  They 
will  not  sell  these  as  they  ar°  saving  them,  and  collecting  acorns 


ano 


Dlnole  seeds,  for  the  great  acorn  feast  which  is  to  be  held 


in  the  Kclorow  or  Bear  Creek  country  in  about  tvo  '.veeks.   One  o]d 
woman  vhc  had  about  a  dozen  of  these  baskets,  varying  In  size 


from  a  capacity  of 


2  quarts  un 


e   o' 


o  n-ar-y  two  bushels,^  %gll-Z±^^^^^ 
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she  hadn't  half  baskets  enough  for  the  Indians  et  the  feast  to  eat 

a-pah-dy  -acorn  mush-  out  of.   -^he  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  camps 
I  visited  near  Jlarlposa  yesterday. 


/ 


Fourd  a  woman  Just  finishing  a  neat  colled  tO'vl  with  a  stro 


tl 


ng 


aplder-web  design  in  blacV  fern  rcct(lu-]^ah),  and  waited  till  she 
finished  it  and  bought  it.   She  called  the  bowl  the  usual  name 
I'ul-lu3k-ka  (or^ul-luk-ah).   She  shewed  me  the  materials  and  called 
the  rods  pul-le  (syrlngwc)  and  the  split  strand=  of  th^  outside 
tap-pa  tap-pa.   She  spends  summers  in  Yosomlte  and  in  winter  lives 
at  ^ear  Creek. 

Cne  of  the  women  showed  me  a  lot  of  rolls  of  broad  willow- 
like split  strands  '/hich  she  said  she  bought  of  the  Mono  pjlalutes 
"to  make  Pu/aiute  basket". 

All  of  these  Indians  Impress  one  by  their  uniform  kindness. 
They  are  kind  to  one  another,  to  their  dogs  and  jats  (of  which  they 
have  large  numbers),  and  to  their  chickens.   Everywhere  at  the 
Indian  camps  one  is  astonished  at  the  tarr^eness  of  th«='  hens  and 


chickens.   They  come  ud  close 


and  stand  around  so  near  that  it  is 


easy  to  put  your  hand  on  them.   If  one  attempts  to 


them 


away,  they  simply  look  at  him  in  surprise  but  don't  show  any  inclin- 
ation to  ove  on. 

Southern  Me^-ah  of  Chowchllla;   Cn  September  19,  19C2,  I 

left  Mariposa  at  7  o'clock  nnd   reached  Chowchllla  hill  (crossed 

the  ridge,  alt.  3000  ft)   about  10:30.   Descended  a  little  ~  say 

a  mile  —  and  took  a  ooor  road  to  the  right  for  about  a  mile, 

where  I  left  the  team  at  a  shack  belonging  to  a  "squaw  man"  who 

has  a  large  batch  of  children  and  a  numcer  of  hogs,   talked  l-i- 

miles  along  the  north  side  of  Chowchllla  Canyon  to  an  Indian  camp 

and  returned  the  saiae  way. 

yfy   visit  to  the  Chowchllla  Indian  camp,  though  brelf,  was  interesting 
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Two  families  live  there,  both  Mu-wa  #e/  they  call  It  Me^v^wa J# 

Both  men  and  ore  of  the  women  were  away  gathering  acorns,  leaning 
one  woman  and  3  children  at  home.   From  this  woman  I  got  lunch 
(white  bread  baked  In  Duthh  oven  and  made  without  baking  powdery 
tortillas,  and  raw  tomatoes),  and  several  baskets  and  a  sriall 
vocabulary. 

She  was  making  several  baskets,  none  of  which  wer^  finished. 
By  this  I  mean  that  she,  like  many  other  Indian  women,  keeps  several 
different  kinds  of  baskets  going  at  ome   so  that  If  they  tire  of 


one  they  go  on  w*th  another.    One  was  a  circular  winnower  ( 


(i/et-a/) 


of  the  usual  type  found  among  the  Mu-wa  Indians.   I  have  been 
purchasing  these  for  years,  from  Yosemlte  Indians  and  Indians  as 


far  north  as  Sonora 


na 


Murphys,  a^^d  all  to]d  me  they  were  made 


farther  south,  by  the  Marlposas  or  Chowch?lla8  or  Fresnos,   But  at 
Mariposa  camps,  where  I  saw  many,  they  told  me  they  made  none  but 
bought  them  'rom  the  flhowchilla  and  Fresno  Indians.   Here  I  found 
several  recently  made  and  one  about  3/4  done,  In  process  of  construction 


BC   at  last  I  have  run  the 


Yiet-alko 


vn  and  treed  It. 


The  yellow  grass  foundation  of  which  the  colls  of  the  het-al 
are  made  o^-  Eplcampes  rigens,  and  is  called  ifo-loop. 

This  woman  told  me  that  she  and  her  sister  make  many  and 
sell  to  Indians  farther  north  —  the  ordinary  ones  for  ;^3.00  each  — 
which  Is  what  I  paid  her  for  one  but  is  much  less  than  I  have  paid 
for  many  purchased  farther  north  and  In  Yosemite. 

This  same  woman  and  her  sister  have  nearly  finished  two 
beautiful  bowl  baskets  of  the  so-called  'Tulare'  type,  and  made  of 
the  Tulare  root  (Cladlum  marlsous). 

This  Chowchllla  camp  is  headquarters  for  the  round  deep  scoop 

of  openwork  called  /oo-poo-lah,  used  for  filtering  ^anzanlta  cider, 
and  :^or  ether  purposes.   I  got  several  of  different  sizes.   Also 


got  a  bone  awl  (i^hudle-ah) .   They  had  Z  Fresno  bowl  and  two 


I 
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Falute  bowls,  one  of  which  I  got,  and  one  deep  Sonora  bowl  of  the 
coarse  kind. 

These  Indians  have  a  board  house  for  winter,  and  a  large 


garden  with  corn,  beans,  melons,  peaches 


tic, 


) 


They  live  under  the 


oaks  In  the  edge  of  *he  chaparral  some  20  rods  from  the  house. 
Their  beds  are  elevated  Cn   pole  frames,  and  they  have  erected  strong 
pole  scaffolds  or  broad  shelves  about  the  height  of  my  head  from  the 
ground. 


\JVhf>^ 


They  have  several  excellent  springs. 

the  woman  had  a  vertical  straight  tatoo  line  under  the 
middle  of  her  chin,  and  apparently  2  lighter  ones  on  the  right  side, 
and  a  strong  and  long  zigzag  tatooed  llni=  running  out  from  each 
side  of  the  mouth. 

In  Chowchllla  Canyon  about  ^   mile  from  the  -^^uit  ranch  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  canyon  (alt.  1500-1600  ft. )  is  an  Indian  camp  - 
a  single  house  owned  by  a  Chowchllla  Mu-wa  (ptonounced  by  them 
Me-  'ah)  man.   His  mother  is  living  there  with  ItlSiem.   His  wife  is 
a  Chuck- chancy  from  the  Fresno  River  country.   They  haa  a  great 
quantity  of  black  oak  acorns  newly  gathered.   Several  bushels  of 
these  wer-^-  already  split  and  spre' d  out  to  dry,  and  both  women 
were  busy  opening:  acorns  on  my  arrival.   They  cracked  the  shells 
by  hammering  between  stones  in  the  manner  alre-'tdy  described. 
But  most  of  the  acorn  meats  they  left  whole  Instead  of  splitting 
through  the  middle  as  usual.    There  were  4  children  about,  one  a 
sucking  baby. 

These  Indians  have  a  lot  of  baskets,  mostly  coarse,  but 
some  good.   Among  them  are  some  from  Sonora,  some  from  Mono  la^e 
(Plaute),  and  2  or  3  handsome  large  bowls  <fff  the  Tulare  root  s»nd 
made  by  Chuckchanceys,   These  they  would  not  sell  at  any  price. 
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They  have  a  type  of  basket  I  have  never  seen  except  at  Mariposa 
and  Chowohllla.   It  Is  of  twined  vaave,  with  a  curious  double- 
wove  bottom,  and  a  handle  which  may  be  either  fixed  or  hinged. 
It  Is  a  corase  basket  with  simple  design  made  by  leaving  on  the  red 
bar^"'  o:^  the  willow  or  redbud  on  certain  strands.   They  call  it 
/um^pum-mlGt  and  Q/nam-my-ah. 

Another  new  type  I  bought  (new  here  -  but  I  got  one  like  It 
only  deeper  near  Murphys)  Is  a  pocket  of  openwork  rocs.   It  is  called 
^oop-pah-lo.   The. one  I  got  is  a  ver"  old  one  with  a  cloth  patch 
on  the  bottom. 

A  very  small  and  plain  rather  coarsily  made  colled  basket 
I  got  of  the  old  woman  also,  ahe  calls  fio-tan^o.   It  Is  subR-lobular, 

J      is        ^ 

They  had  a  lot  of  aham^il  baskets  of  different  sizes  and  also 

/oo-too-las  and  One-ka-las  and  ilet-als,  of  their  own  make,  and  several 
P^'dute  te-mas  and  one  small  good  P4^ute  bowl  which  I  boupht. 

A  bi^-  flat  roc>  close  to  the  hose  is  full  of  mortar  holes 
$Saw-8eh)  with  the  old  time  combination  pestle  and  rubb^  stones 
(/aw-wah-che)  strewn  about.   Cther  mortar  holes,  single  or  a  few 
in  a  place,  may  be  seen  in  neighboring  rocks.   Obviously  the  place 
is  one  of  the  ancient  strongholds  of  the  Chowchllla  Me-wah 
Both  women  had  bone  awls. 


The  skins  of  ^ray  foxes  (UrocyAcn),  ^obcat.  and  IDeer  hung  on  the 


house. 


^In  thei 


^Uf^ 


r  garden  were  corn,  beans,  squash,  tomatoes,  8co. 


i^ey  we'tiiiin   ^awa   ma   n   fiig 


On  September  21,  1902,  I  got  up  early  and  walked  a  mile 

and  a  half  (3  for  the  round  trip)  to  a  small  Indian  camp  near  Fresno 

Greek.   The  Indians  (man  and  wife  and  3  children  and  an  old  woman) 

call  themselves  /'^resno^  Indians,  but  in  reply  to  my  questions  said 
they  were  !vlew-wah.   Their  numerals  and  words  are  identical  '^^^h 
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those  of  the  Chowchllla  and  Mariposa  Mu-wa.   '-'^'hey  have  a  let  of 
ordinary  baskets,  such  as  I  have  previously  described  and  get,  but 
no  flme  ones. 

They  gave  me  the  meaning  of  two  very  common  designs  on 
baskets  made  In  this  region.   The  horizontal  simple  zigzag  going 
part  way  (or  all  the  way?)  round  a  big  bowl  basket 
represents  a  water  snake.   T're  common  horizontal  band  made  up  of 
two  ^erles  of  triangles,  the  points  of  the  upper  and  lower  alternating, 
thus  ^TlW^V means  king  snake. 

Southern  Mu-wah  of  Bull  Creek:   On  September  16,  l;--02,  I 
visited  3  camps  of  Mu-wa  Indians  at  Bull  Creek.   One  camp  consists 
of  the  house  and  garden  (corn,  squashes,  beans,  Sco)    of  the  Austin 
family,  and  is  on  Bull  Creek  about  a  mile  below  the  settlement  and 
has  no  read  leading  to  it.   The  family  consists  of  Austin,  his  full 
blood  wife  and  4  children  (^Irls  and  2  boys).   The  wife  has  her  chin 
tatooed  vertically,  and  has'  also  lines  leading  away  from  the  corners 
of  her  mouth.   This  family  is  not  in  the  habit  of  visitinp;  Yosemlte. 
All  of  the  others  spend  part  of  the  summer  there.   The  other  camps 
are  a  short  mile  above  the  settlement  —  one  (Capt.  Paulas)  on  a 
little  hill;  the  other  (Pete  Hili-^rds)  on   the  flat  nearby,  among- 


the  Ponderosa  pines. 


\ 


At  these  latter  camps  I  was  interested  to  see  that  with^j^  the 
single  exception  o:^  a  very  very  old  woman  named  Callomena  (Capt. 
Pauls  sister)  I  know  the  whole  outfit,  having  met  them  in  previous 
years  in  Yosemlte  Valley.  In  fact,  Capt.  Paul  and  Pete's  family 
only  Just  came  dowm  from  the  valley  llast  weekl.  Living  with  Pete 
and  his  wife  and  children  is  a  small  slender  youngish  woman  whom  I 
saw  in  the  valley  last  year.  She  is  the  wife  of  Indian  Brown,  and 
has  a  young  baby. 
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Capt.  Paul  la  now  an  old  man,  but  still  fine  looking.   Kls 
daughter  Julian,  whom  I  also  knew  In  the  Valley,  Is  here  with  him. 
Fat  Nancy,  whrm  I  have  known  In  Xbeernlte  several  years,  lives  here 
also,  but  Is  now  in  the  Valley.   She  will  come  out  before  long. 
These  people  tell  me  that  all  of  the  Yose^lte  Indians  come  out  and 
down  the  river  to  winter.   Besides  these  who  winter  on  Bull  Creek, 
the  others  winter  at  Hltes  Cove  or  on  the  Merced  below  Big  Meadows. 
Yoswmite  Mary  winters  at  HitewCove.   Pete  tells  me  that  the  very 
old  woTian  from  the  camp  below  Indian  Canyon  (whom  I  have  known 
several  years)  died  last  vlnter  or  spring. 

Pete  tells  me  that  the  word  Mu-wa,  which  we  use  as  a  tribal 
name,  is  really  not  so,  but  in  their  language  simply  means  Indian  — 
any  Indian.   We  use  it  in  a  general  sense  for  all  Indians  who  use 
the  word  for  Indian.   He  says  thay  have  nc  tribal  name  for  themselves 

He  says  A-wah-nee  is  their  old  name  for  Yosemite  Valley,  and 
applies  to  the  olace,  not  the  Indians.   That  is,  it  Is  not  the  name 
of  a  tribe  or  even  a  clan,  though  it  may  be  used  geographically  as 
Awahnee  Muwa,  meaning  Yosemite  Indians. 

The  language  of  these  Indians  is  essentially  that  of  the 
Sonora  Mu-wa,  although  many  words  differ  —  some,  ev^n  among  the 
numerals. 

The  place  (locality)  where  old  Capt.  Paul  lives  they  call 

So-pen-che;  hence  many  Indians  call  Paul  So-pen-che.   (So-pen-che 

r 

is  the  name  of  Mountain  Mahogany,  Cercocapus. )  Pete  used  this  as  an 

illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  his  tribe  men  are  often  named 


after  the  places  where  they  live. 


Miiaue  Mifluiituln  hliUi 


A  new  igloo  shaped  hut  has  been  built  at  Paul's  camp. 

Middle  Mewuk  at  Pig  Creek (July  26,1905^  —  On  leaving  Grove- 
land  we  drove  northeast  about  2  miles  to  a  Muwa  Indian  /ancheria 
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on  Big  Greek,  where  I  got  a  vocabulary.   The  old  rancherla  occupied 
the  summit  of  a  bare  hill  near  ^ep  Creek,  but  all  that  remains  of 
it  are  a  couple  of  houses  and  a  rather  new  circular  ceremonial 
house  (built  for  the  mourning  ceremony  of  'big  cry').   This  circular 
building  has  a  conical  roof  with  arprofiftited  hole  at  the  apex 
for  the  escape  of  smoke.   It  has  also  a  protruding  entrance. 
There  are  no  uprights  or  poles  or  anything  Inside  except  a  bare 
fireplace  in  the  center,  around  which  the  mourners  sit  on  the  ground, 

in  a  circle. 

There  appear  to  be  three  families  left.   They  speal^  a  dialect 
slightly  different  from  that  of  the  Yosemlte  (Ahwahnee)  and  Mariposa 
Mu-wa  to  the  South,  and  from  that  of  the  bands  on  the  north  fslde 
of  the  Tuolamne  (Ht  Sonora  ar.d  Carters  or  Cherokee).   One  family 


has  -Qoved  across  the  road  from  the  original  rancherla  on  the 


hi 


11- top  in  order  to  be  hear  a  small  spring,  the  water  of  the  cree 


k 


being  spolld  by  mining  blue 


# 


and  slime. 


Got  one  \''ery  old  coiled  basket  with  ladder  design  repeated 
4  times.   It  xas  partly  full  of  acorn  mush. 

Middle  IJlwok,  Big  Trees  tc  Murphys,  Calaveras  ec .  (August  24,190C). 
As  soon  as  we  reached  Murphys  (about  4;3C)  we  drove  to  a  permanent 
Camp  of  J.Iew-wah  Indians  near  the  big  cp.ve  (iloanlng  Gave)  a  mile  or 
80  torth  of  Murphys.   Here  on  a  rather  steep  and  narrow  ridge  we 
fonnd  the  camp,  which  consists  of  half  a  dozen  wretched  hovels 


ma 


ade  chaifly  of  aid  waste  lumber  and  odds  and  ends,  with  one  or 


0 

tvo  open  shelters  simply  roofed  over,  without  sides.   Only  6  adult 
Indians  were  there  and  4  if  these  bpc  very  old  —  probably  £0  or 
more.   Two  very  old  men  —  on«  blind  —  live  in  the  open  shelter 
wikiup  with  a  very  eld  woman.   Another  old  woman  who  lives  in  a  hut 

alone  lost  her  husband  last  wee>  and  is  dreadfully  dirty.   Her  face 
locks  as  thouerh  smeared  with  blood  which  had  been  allowed  to  dry 


o 


and  had  been  partly  rubbed  off.   She  had  locked  herself  In  her  hut 
and  I  had  gpeat  difficulty  in  getting  her  to  open  the  door. 

The  only  oth^^r  Inhabitants  of  the  camp  w^re  a  middle-aped 
man,  apparently  a  half  breed,  and  his  wife  and  children.   The  man 
talked  ^noup;h  English  to  act  as  interpreter  and  his  ^a-ha-le  is  a 
fair  looking  middle-aged  woman' with  an  enormus  shock  of  black  hair 
which  stands  out  on  each  side  of   her  head.   She  was  nursing  an 
absolutely  naked  bey  baby  and  had  several  others  toddling  -bout  her. 

These  Mew-wah  Indians  are  living  in  filth  and  squalor,  and 
have  the  usual  contingent  of  dirty  dcgs,  mostly  yellow  ar  brindle. 
They  had  a  few  peaches,  but  appeared  to  be  living  almost  wholly  en 
acorns  of  the  black  oak  (Q,uercus  californica),  which  is  comnicn  in  this 
locality.   They  alr-o  eat  the  nuts  of  the  Digger  pine  (Finus  sat- 
iniana)  which  is  also  common  here.   But  they  cannot  begin  to  get 
the  pine  nuts  tn  the  quantity  they  need,  while  the  acorns  are  in- 
exhaustible. 

I  saw  no  unshucked  acorns,  though  there  may  have  been  plenty 
hidden  fro^i  sight.   I  saw  fully  a  bushel  of  dried  split  (Half) 
.acorns  —  split  lengthwise  --  in  baskets,  and  other  baskets  full  of 
pounded  acorns,  amd  others  still  of  the  finely  powdered  acorn  T:!e8l. 
I  saw  also  one  basket  containing  about  a  gallon  o:^  a  rather  liquid 
acorn  meal  mush.   The  stuff  looked  like  finely  ground  wheat  mush 
made  very  thin,  but  with  a  slightly  bluish  cast.   The  basket  it 
was  in,  although  rather  roughly  made  and  apparently  not  water- 
tight, did  not  lea^  at  all  --  I  picked  It  up  and  loo>-ed  at  the  tot- 
tom.   It  and  th<=?  other  toush  baskets  werp  smeared  »vlth  the  acorn 
mush  until  cmpletely  covered  Inside  with  an  Impervious  paste,  and 
outside  with  the  accumulated  filth  of  years.   They  had  a  Tei  very 
fine  baskets  and  a  lot  of  old  rough  ones.   I  boupht  a  dozen.  Including 
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all  but  one  of  the  gocd  ones.   The  on'=>  In  question  the  old  woman 
in  mournine-  would  not  sell  for  |5.00.   Among  those  purjhaspc  Is  one 
grand  large  spreading  basVet  —  very  old  and  dirty  and  slightly 
broken  on  the  edges.   I  also  got  a  carrying  basket  (cornucopia- 
shaped)  and  several  niush  and  acorn  baskets,  and  1  beautiful 
'shaker'  basket  which  Is  circular  and  shield  shaped  and  dif-^erent 
from  any  other  I  have  seen.   They  had  also  the  ordinary  'shaker' 
like  the  'tsin?'  baskets  of  the  Washoes. 

I  got  one  very  finely  marked  new  basket  of  a  rounded  shape 
frcm  the  old  woman  in  mourning. 

-     These  Indians  arc  very  poor  and  I  undoubt*idly  left  more  money 
in  their  camp  than  they  have  seen  for  many  a  day. 

I  have  been  told  by  several  different  people  at  Big  Trees 
and  at  Murphys  that  the  old  ch^lf  'Yakie'  fi)f  these  Digger  Indians 
died  about  a  year  ago  end  that  his  people  buried  with  him  a  wonderful 
lot  of  splendid  basVets  —  the  very  best  in  the  tr'be.  The  large 
baskets,  too  big  to  go  in  the  grave  were  cut  in  two  and  burled 
with  the  others  and  with  his  gun  and  other  belongings.   This  is 
undoubtedly  true,  I  hav=  It  from  so  many  sources. 

Some  of  the  huts  are  rectangular  but  most  of  them  roughly 
circular.   Clumps  or  bunches  of  willow  wands  which  the  baskets 

A 

are  made  hang  on  the  walls  inside. 

Middle  Me-wa  of  Bald  Rock  Rancheria.  August  20,  1905.   Got 
from  the  Me-wa  Indians  at  Bald  Rock  Rancheria  (  where  about  ten 
families  live)  a  fairly  good  list  of  names  of  animals  and  plants. 
There  is  one  large  subeircular  ceremonial  house  (with  low  conical 
roof  shingled  with  sha>es)  similar  to  those  at  Murphys,  Groveland 
(8ig  Creek)  and  other  places;  2  or  more  hoases  of  similar  form; 
a  conical  bark-covered  hut  with  Projecting  entrance,  a  half  a  dozen 
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or  more  ordinary  rough  board  houses.   Several  white  men  are  living 
here  with  squaw  wives  —  at  least  two  and  I  suspect  others.   Found 
acorn  mush  In  baskets  In  all  the  hoaes  visited.   The  baskets  are 
mainly  coarse  (1  rod  and  3  rod  coll)  and  are  made  mainly  of  Ceanothus 
cuneatus  —  called  Pl-wah.   There  are  also  some  old  "Fresno'  baskets 
here,  several  Nlshlnara  ,  and  6he  superb  large  deep  cooking  basket 
made  by  the   'Hangtown'  (Placervllle)  Xecenon,  for  which  they  want 
#50.00. 

Visited  the  Ke-wa  Rancher  la  near  Cherolicee  or.  August  21.  1903 
and  verified  the  vocabulary  I  got  yesterday  at  Bald  Rock. 

One  cf  the  families  at  Cherokee  Is  preparing  to  give  an 
acorn  feast  tomorrow  and  I  got  there  In  time  (7:00  AM)  to  watch 
anrold  woman  cook  two  large  baskets  of  acorn  mush.   She  put  4-6 
large  hot  stones  In  each  basket  and  stirred  the  stones  with  a  ladle 
so  they  would  not  rest  long  enough  In  one  place  to  burn  the  basket. 

She  took  the  stones  out  of  the  fire  with  two  sticks  (not  with 
a  loop  stick).   When  the  mush  was  done  she  too>  the  hot  stones 
out  with  a  ladle  —  lifted  them  one  at  a  time  and  tilted  It  over 
the  edge  of  the  basket  and  let  it  drop  into  a  basket  of  water 
held  close  linder,  in  which  they  were  rinsed  and  then  pitched  back 
Into  the  -^Ire,   The  rinsing  water,  now  rich  with  mush  from  the  stones, 
was  emptied  into  the  big  mush  bowls  —  each  holding  about  a  bushel. 

When  the  mush  jfcbr  soup  itff  consistency  of  thick  bean  or  pea 
puree)  was  cooled,  a  number  of  small  and  miccle  size  bowl  baskets 
were  filled  and  put  aside  to  cool.   A  small  one  rod  basket  was  used 
as  a  dipper. 

Only  old  —  very  old  —  baskets  of  their  own  make  were  used. 
The  cooking  baskets  wpre  large,  deep,  and  rather  coarse  (3  rod) 
bowls  called  him-mah,  and  ornamented  with  8iCT>le  designs.   The 
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basxetfi  filled  wfcre  3  rod  colled  bowls  called  pul-lf^-sah.   The 
basket  used  as  a  dipper  was  a  1  rod  colled  bowl  called  keng-ah-kah. 


/ 


wy-you. 


Some  of  the  3  rod  colled  bowls  of  old  time  make  have  very  little 
de3lp:n  but  are  extraordinarily  hard  and  strong  and  compact  and  well 
made.   They  "are  of  Digger  pine  (Plnus  sablnlana)  sprouts.   I  have 
one  I  got  at  Gr  pevlne  Lodge  a  mile  west  of  Sonora  a  year  or  two 


ago. 

J       f 

^osaw  al4b^8SmBcioav*ft^^6f  Lacdrn.lSreSd  (called  l)o-la).^'*^S.ome 

**t* loookedi-. others r standing: In ^aib^jiketr of 'iwatetiwa^tt^ng  to  belH 
eobkedn  They.wefia^ Jlke^large  thick  pancakes  In  form.   Some  they 
called  L4-soo-tah  (Instead  of  j^o-la)   but  I  did  not  find  out  Just 
how  they  differ.   They  are  sweet,  whl]e  the  ^o-la  Is  slightly 
sour.   The  mush  or  soup  they  call  Nup-pah. 

There  are  many  circular  winnowers  here  (liet-tgl-ah)  mostly 
made  by  the  Mariposa  and  Chowchllla  M«-wa.   There  are  also  a 
few  of  the  deep  round  openwork  bowl  baskets  made  at  Chowchllla 
for  filtering  Manzanlts  cider.   These  Indians  call  them  C5-wy-you 
and  use  them  also  to  gather  acorns  in  — hanging  them  on  the  arm. 

A  big  rock  on  a  stream  between  Cherokee  camp  and  Tuolumne 
station  has  the  top  pitted  with  about  20  mortar  holes.   There  are 
also  plenty  if  mortar  holes  in  rocks  about  Cherokee  Camp;  and  others 
at  and  near  the  Bald  Reck  rancherla. 

Saw  a  woman  and  her  little  glr3  both  wearlnp;  necklaces  unlike 
any  I  have  seen  before.   They  consist  of  small  bundles  (each  say 

f 

,       L 

1.5  inches  long  and  .25  inch  thiols)  of  a  fcrrr.  of  sage  (Artemisia 


ludovlclane 


b)  4MMp\AMkAJ{ 


simply  tied  ^ith  thread  and  strung  on  a 


string  about  2.5  inches  apart.   The  women  told  me  her  eldest  daughter 

c 
died  a  few  months  ago  and  she  and  her  remaining  ^hild  are  wearing 


these  to  l^eep  disease  away. 
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The  Me-wa  apparently  raalre  on*  type  of  conical  burden  baskets  — 
of  open  slender  rods  brought  together  In  couplets  at  alternating 
crossings  of  the  transverse  strands.   As  small  seeds  would  fall 
the  Interspaces,  the  baskets  are  coated  with  a  white  mucilaginous 
paste  from  the  soaproot  (Chlorop:alum  pomerldlanum).   This  species 
Is  regarded  as  poison  and  never  eaten,  but  an  allied  but  much  smaller 
species  Is  eaten. 

As  before  noted,  both  species  of  blue  j/anzanlta  occur  here 
(^  ▼^QQJQ"^  Sc   A  marlposa).   In  A  vlsclda  the  bracts,  berries  and 
pedicels  are  glandular  viscid  and  sticky  and  the  terminal  twigs 
and  leaf  stems  are  conspicuously  glandular-pubescent.   In  A  marlposa 
ail  these  parts  are  smooth- glabrus.   I  was   surprised  to  find  th-t 

the  Indians  discriminate  them.   They  call  A  vlsclda  ^yah  and 

/'  >      > 
uk-ka-joo.   The  berries  of  both  are  edible  and  used  for 

elder,  some  jSref^rrlng  one,  some  the  other.   They  say  Ifluk-ka-zoc^ 

makes  darker  elder  with  stronger  taste. 

The  Me-wa  women  go  bareheaded.   They  have  fine  heads  of  straight 

black  hair  which  hangs  down  over  the  sides  of  the  head  a'^d  rests 

on  the  shoulders  and  back.   When  In  mourning  they  cut  It  off  rather 


short. 


The  Palute  and  Washoo  women  always  wear  handkerchfe/llfa  (usually 


.feilfi 


red)  on  their  heads,  but  these  Indians  never  do.   Most  of  them  are 
good  looking. 

There  seem  to  be  8  or  10  families  at  Cherokee  and  about  the 
same  number  at  Bald  Rock.  Many  of  the  men  (m.ost  of  them)  are  now 
away  at  wcrk. 

Several  of  the  women  are  making  baskets  to  sell,  but  nearly 
all  are  perverted.   By  this  I  mean  that  the  oldpstyles  are  not 
preserved  but  both  form  and  design  are  varied  to  suit  the  wants  of 

the  miserable  purchasers.   Many  baskets  are  made  In  Imitation  of 

ch 
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choke-mouth  Washoos,  and  the  designs  ere  absurd.   The  tendency 
Is  net  only  to  overload  with  design,  but  to  put  as  'Pany  different 
tesigns  as  possible  on  each  basket.   And  only  a  few  of  the  designs 
are  those  of  their  own  tribe. 

Iddle  Me-wa  of  Jamesto'^n.  Aug.  22,  1905.  —  Ran  across  two 
Rancherlas  of  Me-nwa  Indians  I  didn't  kno'»  wer^  there.   One  is  close 
to  the  railroad  (on  south  side  of  track)  nearly  2  miles  west  of 
Jamestown,  and  consists  of  2  houses  and  apparently  the  same  number 
of  families.   The  women  there  told  me  It  was  established  there 


r; 


19  years  ago. 


The  other  Is  a  large  and  attractive  village,  of 


•fli 


0 


r  a  dozen 
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track  and  directly  under  a  lava  headland  of  Table  mountain  a  little 
more  than  2  miles  west  of  Jamestown.   It  is  on  a  most  commanding 
elevation  from  which  the  outlook  is  peculiarly  comprehensive  and 
attractive,  covering  the  yellow  grass  valley  of  Woods  Creek  and  the 
golden  hills  on  both  sides,  dotted  with  blue  laks  and  digp:er 
pines,  with  timbered  mountains  in  the  distance.   The  background 
is  the  black  basalt  mesa  known  as  Table  Mountain  and  iong  famous 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  Calaveras  skull  and  of  Bret  Hart's  poem 
on  the  Society  of  the  Stanislaus. 

As  in  all  the  camps  I  have  visited  latly,  the  old  women  were 

A 

busy  cooking  acorn  soup  in  large  baskets  —  boiling  the  soup  by 
means  of  hot  stones.   They  are  in  a  good  humor  because  of  the  bountiful 
crop  of  ripening  acorns  this  year.   At  the  large  rancheria  I  got 
2  beautiful  old  'Fresno'  baskets  of  large  size. 

Was  told  that  2  fanilles  of  Indians  live  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  San  Andreas,  but  I  didn't  have  time  to  go  to  see  them. 
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One  or  two  also  live  near  Sheep  Ranch,  but  no  others  this  side  of 
Murphys  until  Mokelumne  Hill  is  reaohed. 

Middle  Mu-wah  of  Bald  Rock  Rancher ia>   (Sept>  2b,  1905) . 
Took  a  large  bundle  of  plants  to  the  Mu-wa  Indian  camp  near  Bald 
Rock  where  we  stayed  sometime,  checking  up  vocabulary  and  getting 
names  of  plants  and  amimals. 

These  Indians  believe  there  is  a  spirit  which  they  call 
oo-le-us,  which  remains  in  the  body  about  4  days  after  death  and 
then  departs  and  becomes  a  ghost  or  Devil  (soo-les-ko).   Some  are 
good;  others  bad.   They  eventually  go  to  the  ocean  and  cross  on 
a  long  pcl-^-  to  a  ceremonial  house  (hang-e)  where  they  dwell. 

During  the  4  days  in  which  the  oo-le-us  remains  in  th^ 
corps •^  the  children  in  camp  are  required  to  keep  quiet  and  not  (bd) 
go  out. 

L'anzanita  berries  are  crushed  and  wetted  and  eaten  raw.   Of 
the  various  acorns,  those  of  the  blue  oak  (-Quercus  douglasl)  are 
sweetest.   Seeds  of  Madia  jTlegans  (called  e-lah)  are  roasted  with 
hot  coals  in  a  kay-wy-you  basket  a^d  then  pounded  or  rolled  into 
flour  (called  /co-you)  f^nc   eaten  dry.   It  is  one  of  the  staple 


foods. 


In  years  when  the  acorn  crop  fails,  the  Indians  follow  down 


the  rivers  and  cig  up  the  huge  roots  of  a  kind  of  water  llliy  on 
which  they  subsist. 

These  Indians  play  a  game  of  ball  called  am-tah,  in  which 
the  buckskin  ball,  pos-ko  (stuffed  with  deer  hair  or  fine  shavings 
from  basket  materials),  is  caught  by  the  women  in  a  spoon- shaped 
basket  called  am-mut-nah.   Each  woman  carries  a  pair  of  these 
spocn-ehaped  paddles  (of  which  I  obtained  a  pair  here),  one  in 
each  hand,  and  covers  th^  ball  with  one  after  aatching  it  with  the 
other.   She  then  runs  away  with  the  ball  while  the  naughty  men  try 
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to  kick  it  out  of  her  spoon! 

I  got  here  also  a  slender  basket  pocket  called  chlm-koo-lco' 
for  carrying  the  bone  awls  (chll-ah)  used  in  making  baskets;  and 
a  large  store-house  basket  (thit  will  hold  a  couple  of  bushels 
or  more)  called  hoo— pa-loo,  and  used  for  storing  pine  nuts,  hazel 
nuts,  and  seeds  of  Mad 1 a  elegans.   It  is  made  of  slender  vertical 
rods  held  together  in  alt-mat*  couplets  by  the  transverse  strands, 
and  is  coated  with  eoap-root  paste  to  fill  the  interstices  and  niPke 
it  tight.   The  bottom  rests  in  a  sepression  in  the  ground  filled 
with  bits  of  pine  bark.   Scmetimes  it  is  stood  up  in  a  small  bowl 
basket.   The  open  top  is  closed  by  a  bo»l  basket  turned  upside 

# 

down  over  it. 

Orindelia  camporum  (  the  fresh  buds)  is  used  extensively 
as  a  medicine  'for  blood  disorders'  and  is  highly  esteemed. 
Artemisia  ludovlclana  (in  one  of  its  numerous  forms)  is  also  much 
used  as  a  medicine. 

Northern  Mewak  of  Rich  Sold  Rancheria.   The  camps  on  the 
ridge  at  forks  of  road  ^  'miles 'east  of  Rich  Gold  Gulch  postoffice 
is  a  melancholy  a-^fair.   It  consists  (^ugust,  1903)  of  a  large 
old  time  ceremonial  house  (for  the  mourning  for  the  dead)  with  a 
brush  canopy  shelter  outside  in  which  the  solitary  survivor  lives. 

There  is  also  an  empty  house  near  by,  all  the  occupants  having 
died.   The  place  is  a  bare  grassy  ridge  commanding  the  surrounding 
country.   The  poor  old  woman  told  me  th.-^t  the  ko-chah-me  or  mourning 
house  had  been  much  used  and  for  many  years,  for  once  many  of  her 
people  lived  here,  but  now  all  are  dead.   The  survivors  had  as- 
sembled here  to  mourn  and  cry  after  each  death  —  of  various 
relations  sons  and  son's  wives,  and  daughters  and  daughter's 

husbands,  and  finally  of  her  own  husband.   Here  she  lives  absolutely 
alone,  mourning  for  her  people  and  waiting  for  her  turn  to  com*'. 
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I  never  saw  a  more  loneeome  human  being  —  llvlrg  alone  as  she  does. 
In  solitude,  and  fully  13  miles  from  the  nearest  Indians  who  can 
come  to  see  her  (from  West  Point,  for  those  at  Mokelumne  Hill, 
7  miles  away,  are  too  old  to  travel).   She  Is  too  old  to  go  far  for 
food  and  the  time  must  soon  come  when  she  will  begin  to  starve. 
Just  now  she  has  some  recently  gathered  manzanita  berries  and  a 
bushel  or  more  of  last  yer^r's  acorns.   Most  o-^  the  acorns  are  solit 
and  storec  in  baslcets.   Besides  she  has  some  acorn  meal  and  a  couple 
of  baskets  of  acorn  mush  or  Jelly.   Probably  the  Indians  at  West  Point 
will  bring  her  a  fresh  supply  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 

She  had  2  large  circular  slightly  concave  basket  trays  called 
hoo-le-tah,  like  the  circular  winnowers  (ffet-tal-a)  but  larger 
and  deeDer  (one  21  inch,  the  other  21.5  in.  in  diameter  which  were 
heaped  up  with  solit  acorns.   Originally  they  may  have  been  gaiibllng 
trays.   I  bought  both.   She  had  also  several  large  cooking  bowls, 
including  one  'Fresno'  bowl,  for  mhking  acorn  mush;  and  a  few  small 
bcwls,  the  best  of  which  I  got.   Her  condition  is  pathetic  and 
pitiful. 

Northern  Mu-wa  of  Mokelumne  Hill.   The  present  remnant  <;August, 
1903)  ofi  the  old  camp  at  Mokelumne  hill  consists  of  two  houses 
on  the  saddle  of  a  high  ridge  a  m'le  east  of  town.   The  inhabitants 
are  an  old  man  and  his  two  sisters,  both  old  and  feeble.   The  man 
is  a  fine  looking  old  fellow  rather  deaf,  but  otherwise  wc31  preser- 
ved.   Close  by  lis -a  large  area  of  chaparr«l  —  mainly  manzanita 
(Al  vlsclda).   Smoke  brush  (Ceanothua  cuneatus)  and  small  post 
oak  (Quercus  .vislizenl).   For  fuel  he  used  the  butts  and  trunks 
of  large  smoke  brush,  the  wood  of  which  is  hard  and  red. 

There  w^-re  a  few  baskets  here  and  several  of  the  small  stone 
mortj^rs  and  pestles,  one  of   which  I  bought. 
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The  old  man  told  me  how  all  his  people  except  himself  and 
his  sisters  had  died,  and  how  the  other  Calaveras  County  Mew-wa 
villages  had  dwindled  or  disappeared  since  the  white  man  bame  and 
took  possession  of  the  countjry. 

While  I  was  at  this  camv)  one  of  the  old  sisters  came  in 
tottering  under  the  weight  of  a  load  of  manzanita  berries  she  had 
Just  gathered.   She  was  sca'-^ftily  and  shabbily  clad  and 
bare  legged  and  barefooted  as  usual. 
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Southern  Mewuk 
Two  classes  of  villap:e8.   Among  the  Mewuk  are  2  classes  of  villages: 
(1)  those  In  which  the  "Royal  Families"  or  families  of  the  chpijfs 
reside,  and  (2)  t: ose  Inhabited  solely  by  the  comnon  people. 
Several  or  many  of  the  latter  are  tributary  to  each  af  i:rthe  farmer. 

Those  (ff(ff  the  first  class  are  of  much  tonsequenee.   Their 

it 

names  geminate  the  surrounding  country  and  are  used  by  the  Inhabit- 
ants af  the  adJaoe^t  minor  villages  Instead  of  their  own  local 
names  -  to  designate  the  people  andpJ>iLaoe  to  which  th^y  belong. 
Hence  If  a  resident  of  &  miner  village  is  asVed  the  name  of  hie 
tribe  or  to  place  where  he  lives,  he  gives  the  name  of  the  village 
to  vhlch  his  village  Is  tributary  -  Instead  of  that  of  his  actual 
name.   This,  Chowchilla  Is  the  name  nsed  not  only  by  the  irxhatitants 
of  the  rancherla  of  that  name,  but  also  by  the  people  of  all  the 
villager  of  the  Chowchilla- lAarlnosa  region. 

The  head  chOTf  or  eheyfs  of  the  villages  of  the  1st  class 
are  cilled  Hl-ah-po  and  belong  to  the  Hl-am-po-ko  or  Royal  families 
and  are  men  of  hiph  standing,  power,  and  influence  in  the  tribe, 
and  are  recognized  as  head  chfeflfs  by  the  tributary  villages. 

The  position  of  head  chBlJf  is  hereditary  and  may  descend 
•^rom  eithf=^r  the  father's  or  the  mother's  sid^,  anrl  may  rest  on  ^Ither 
a  man  or  a  woman. 

The  annual  or  other  iniportant  ceremonies  such  as  the  "cry" 
and  the  ^fandango"  are  given  at  the  big  ceremonial  house  of  the 


pri^lcipal  villages  only. 

Ceremonial  Houses.   The  old-tim*^  roundhouses,  called 


j/ang^ 


e  were 


made  of  slabs  of  bark  set  up  vertically  and  were  not  so  large  as  the 
more  modern  structures.   In  the  old  days  the  diameter  rarely  ex- 
ceedeo  35  or  40  fe^t  - — uoually  less.   Some  of  the  modern  ones  are 
50  or  ev^n  60  feet  in  diampter.   The  largp  one  at  Was-sam-ma 
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accommodates  at  least  200  people.   Vilnen  the  big  cereaiGnles  are 

held,  a  great  many  people  are  Invited,  not  only  from  their  own  tribe 

but  also  from  the  Chuk-chan-sv  and  "Mono". 

Sweat  HOMQes.   The  sweat  • ouses  of  the  Chowchllla  Me-wuk  were 

10  or  12  feet  in  diameter.   They  were  circular  and  the  fire  was  in 

the  center.   The  fuel  consisted  cf  small  dry  sticXs.   There  was 

a  very  smal]  smoke  hole.   The  dorway  was  small  and  low  and  was  closed 

after  each  person  entered.   Several  persons  sweated  at  the  same 

time,  lying  flat  on  the  ground.   After  sweating  suficiently,  they 

would  plunge  into  a  nearby  pond  or  stream  and  then  return  im- 

■ediatly  to  the  sweat  housp  where  they  vould  lie  quietly  until  the 

fire  burned  out  end  the  sweat  house  cooled  to  near  the  temperature 


of  the  outside  air.   They  did  this  in  order  to  chtch  cold. 
Aocrn  Caches.   The  acorn  caches,  called  chuk-kah,  were  vertical 


cylinders  about  3  feet  in  diameter  Jggb  6   or  8   feet  In  height.   They 
were  placed  on  scaffolds  erected  for  the  purpose.   These  sca:^folds 
were  usually  8  to  10  feet  hlgrh  and  at  least  6  feet  In  width  b^r  i© 
In  length.   Several  o^^  the  caches  or  chuvivahs  were  placed  In  a  row 
on  each  scaffold. 

Mourners.   At  the  burning-  o^   a  husband,  fath-^r,  or  other  n^ar 
relative  It  was  customary  for  the  \vom=*n  In  oldenitlmes  to  burn 
off  the  hair,  as  at  that  time  they  had  no  shears  or  knives  with 
which  It  could  be  cut  off.   The  hair  was  always  buried,  never 
burned,  and  never  left  where  it  could  be  seen  or  where  birds  could 
get  it  for  their  nests. 

Birth  Customs.  The  placenta  (afterbirth)  was  always  buried  by  an 
o]d  woman,  usually  the  wcnan  who  attended  the  mother  when  the  baby 
was  born.   When  the  cord  came  off.  It  also  was  burled,  never  burned 
Miscellaneous.   Petween  Fres-^o  Crossing  and  Grub  Gulch  was  a  large 
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naaed  Pull  Head  d^ed  at  Cold  Spring  fHow-wline)  and  wes  burned 
there.   Ar  Indian  known  aa  Francisco,  who  spent  his  latter  years 
In  Yosemlte  Valley  (where  he  drove  a  te?..'i»  for  the  hotel  company) 
came  originally  from  the  Mariposa  rancherla  on  the  edge  of  th*» 
plains. 

Cooking  buckeye  nuts  ;   The  way  to  cook  oo^noo  (buckeye  nuts).  Is 
to  bake  them  In  an  earth  pit  with  hot  stones  for  about  two  hour 
Then  the  nuts  are  shucked  and  mashed  with  the  end  of  a  big  stick 
or  cli:b  (like  we  mash  potatoes).   Then  the  crushed  nuts  ere  put  in 
a  leaching  basin  and  cold  water  Is  poured  on  all  day  long  from 
morning  to  evening.   The  meal  Is  then  ready  to  be  eaten  without 
further  treatment.   (Observed  at  Merced  Falls). 

Southern  Mewuk  of  Yosemlte 

The  Xutumn  Ceremony;   The  last  ceremony  I  saw  was  on  the  night 
of  October  lO,  1910.   The  performers  (dancers)  consisted  of  four 
men  and  three  women, all  In  costume.   Both/men  and  women  wore 
flicker  head-bands  with  two  tufted  rods  sticking  upward  and  forward, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  head.   The  men  were  naked  except  for 
breech-cloths  and  bead-work  belts,  and  In  their  hands  all  but  one 
of  them  carried  bow  and  arros  and  a  gray  fox-skin  quiver.   One  of 
the  men  carried  tufted  wande. 

At  this  ceremony  there  were  present  Ch^f  Kelly  and  one 
two  others  from  Kalarow,  mear  Mariposa,  and  also  a  few  p-lute= 
from  Mono  Lake. 

They  sang  during  the  performance.   The  various  motions  - 

the  st-mplnH  on  the  ground  with  the  bare  feet,  the  bending  of  the  )J 

bodies  forward,  and  the  loud  expiratory  breathing  wre  essentially 

the  same  as  those  I  have  repeatedly  observed  In  ceremonies  of  this 
tribe  and  of  their  relatives  the  Northern  Mewuk. 


or 
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The  women,  like  the  men,  wore  flicker  head-dresscg  and  bead 
fcelta,  out  unlll-o  the  men  3-,rrled  In  her  hands  &  handkerch^elf  or 


a  piece  of  cloth  held  by  the  upper  corners .   They  swayed  th'^lr 
bodies  from  side  to  side  while  slng-lng-  'n  the  usual  way. 

The  dance  Is  called  ^al- ling- ah.   Normally  a  clown  called 
jFah-cho-la  takes  part  In  this  cerpmony.   He  wears  a  tall,  acts  funny, 
and  mimics  thp  dancers.   He  carries  a  carved  wood-=n  bird's  head 
In  his  hands,  and  helps  himself  to  anything  he  takps  e  fancy  to 
about  the  csmp.   In  early  times  In  connection  with  this  ceremony  there 
was  a  dance  very  early  In  the  morning  before  eatlnc-;  anoth-r  at 


4  or  5  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  but  the  main  one  was  always  held 
after  dark  at  night.   The  early  morning  dance  was  called  /oos-na. 

This  ceremony  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  held  by  the  tribe, 
People  with  children  were  afraid  to  dance  It,  and  threw  pieces  of 
money  and  acorn  meal  Into  the  fire.       

Chgfljf  Kelly  made  the  address.  /The  ceremony  closed  at  ten 
o'clock 


Cn  the  night  of  October  10,  1910,  the  ccpemony  was  broken  up 
by  rain  before  It  was  entirely  finished. 


Girls  Duberty  rite.   The  first  menstruation  is  called  i/e-ha- 


moc 


The  girl  must  not  eat  meat  or  fish  then,  or  at  any  subce-iuent 


menses.. 


Water  Is  heated  In  a  big  tol-yu  basket  and  the  sage  herb 
(kltch-lng)  is  put  into  It,  after  whloh  the  girl  is  bathed  all  over 
and  a  big  basket  placed  over  her  head.   An  old  woman  of  the  opposite 
side  (Land  or  Water)  does  all  this  and  afterward  recleves  the  head 
basket  as  a  present  from  the  girl's  parents. 


/ 


After  the  first  menstruation  the  parents  give  a  feast  called 


o-tbh  —  the  Puberty  Feast. 

If  «'  oenttruating  woman  eats  fish,  her  husband  might  fish 
and  fish  and  'Ish  but  can  har^^^y  g^er  catch  one. 
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And  en  no  account  must  she  ever  taste  deer  meat  when  men- 
struating. 

Men  when  going  to  hunt  de=r  abstained  from  sleeping  with  their 
wiv  -s  for  several  cays,  ^,nd  went  to  the  sweat-house  for  comDlete 
cleansing,  so  the  reer  could  not  Bmell   them. 

Hand-game  8ong:s;   The  Yosemlte  Indians,  like  most  northern 
California  Indians,  delight  in  the  fiand- game,  which  they  always 
olay  In  connection  with  the  autun.i  ceremonies. 

In  playing  the  Ifand-game  two  men  side  by  side  sit  facing 
two  wom'-n  who  also  sit  side  by  side,  all  sitting  cross-legged  on 
the  ground,  sinprlng  continuously.   The  8i6-  (men  or  jvomen  as  the 
case  may  be  )  having  the  two  stlc'^a  sing  co'timuously  without 
ceasing  while  swaying  their  bodies  and  shaking  and  crossing  their 
hands  until  called,  when  they  throw  the  sticks  on  the  ground 
in  plain  view  of  all  present.   Then  they  stop  singing.   The  opponents 
remain  silent,  resting,  while  the  opposite  side  is  playing  and 
singing. 

The  rren  sing: 

Ho-wen-nem  han-hee-nah 


Ho-wen-nera  han-hee-nah 


The 


women  sing: 
Oo-BOo-koo  soo-pl 
Oo-soo-koo  soo-pl 


ah  sah-wln-ne 
ah  sah-win-ne 


Mythical  beings :  The  Ah-wah-ne-Muwa  say  that  Ah-ha-le, 
Coyote  Man,  stole  the  morning  star,  Too-le,  and  made  it  into  the 
sun;  also  that  tth-ha-le  put  f're  Ir   the  Oo-noo  tree,  where  the 
people  always  go  to  get  it  when  they  vant  it. 

Ul-le  are  big  things  like  big  monkeys.   They  have  faces  and 
bodies  much  like  men,  but  very  long  slim  legs  and  long  slim  fingers 
and  nails.   They  make  tracks  something  like  a  frog,  only  very  large. 
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They  I've  in  the  rocks. 

At  night  they  come  out  and  shout  like  people  only  sharper, 
and  run  over  the  rrount-ins  and  valleys  and  across  canyons,  showing 

a  light. 

My  Informant  saw  the  light  of  one  gliding  from  near  Glacier 
Point  westerly  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  of  Yoseraite. 

Beliefs  about  bears:   Bears  ar^  not  aninals  but  a  special 


kind  of  pe/ple,  a  good  deal  iike  us. 


Cfiears  sometimes  dance.  They  stamp  the  fore  feet  in  t'  ^  dust 
or  on  the  ground  a  while  and  then  stand  upright  and  darce,  holding 
the  hands  up  In  front,  like  people.-^  , 

They  are  very  smart  and  understand  our  language. 

Nose  hole;   Old  women  still  carry  the  old-time  hole  through 
the  septum  of  the  nose.   In/speaklng  of  this  to  old  Mary  in  Yosemite 
in  August  1910,  she  ran  a  straw  through  her  hole  to  show  rre. 

The  old  people  say:   If  you  die  without  this  hole  in  your 


no 


se  you  will  turn  into  a  fish,  but  if  your  nose  is  perforated 


for  the  Kun-no-wah  you  will  go  on  all  right. 


Marriage ;  Parents  used  to  arrange  marriages  of  their  children 
when  yet  much  too  young  for  marriage.   The  parents  would  give 

presents  to  one  another. 

The  parents  of  the  boy  would  show  respect  for  the  girl! 
by  not  looking  directly  at  her  or  sneaking  to  her;  those  cf  the  girl 

* 

tr'^ated  the  boy  in  the  same  way. 

When  old  enough  to  marry,  the  ycung  man  gave  presents  to  the 
girl  and  if  she  accepted  he  went  to  her  house  and  slept  with  her 
and  remained  for  at  least  a  year.   After  that  he  could  bring  her 
back  to  his  parents,  or  take  her  to  a  home  of  his  own,  or  anywhere 

he  liked. 

A  man  must  never  marry  a  woman  of  same  side.   If  he  belongs 
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to  Ah*ha-lP  (water)  he  must  ta^e  his  wife  from  Oo-hoo-ma-te 
(land)8ide. 


It 


Even  now.  If  a  man  and  woman  of  the  same  s'de  marry,  every- 
body laughs  at  them. 

Fate  of  an  unsuoesaful  doctor;  When  I  saw  Kal-a-pe-na 
In  1901  she  was  sa?d  to  be  about  90  years  of  ag-,  and  was  said  to 
be  the  wife  of  old  'Capt.  John'.   She  did  not  remain  in  the  Valley 
winters,  but  went  down  the  river  to  Kites  Cove  for  the  cold  seaBdn. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  September  5,  1903,  it  was 
stated  that  an  old  Paiute  woman  from  Mono  Lake  visiting  in  Yosemite 
Valley  died  during  a  ceremonial  dance  on  August  27,  and  that  Kal- 
a-pe-na  being  the  Indian  doctor  In  charge  failed  to  save  her. 
was  stated  further  that  this  being  the  third  consecutive  death 
under  her  charge,  she  was  condemned  to  die. 

Gookiaa  acorn  mush;  When  in  Yosemite  Valley  the  latter  part 
of  October  1910,  the  Indians  w^re  drying  and  cooking  acorns  of  the 
black  oak  ((^uercus  California).   At  El  Portal  tVey  were  doing  the 
same  thing  vith  acorns  of  the  canyon  live  oak  (^^^hr^solepis) . 

The  acorns  of  these  two  species,  the  black  and  cany^cn  oaks, 
are  the  favorites,  and  when  either  is  to  be  had  the  Indians  taVe 
them  in  preference  to  those  of  the  valley  oak  (q.  wislizeni), 
both  of   which  grow  plentifitlly  at  El  Port^A. 

Both  in  Yosemite  Valley  and  at  El  Portal  the  Indians  were  making 
acorn  brend  in  the  usual  turtle  shaped  loaves  from  acorn  mush  cooked 
in  baskets  by  means  of  hot  stones,  and  afterward  cooled  in  cca^a 
running  water.   At  both  places  newly  gathered  acorns  were  spread 
out  drying  in  their  shallow  flattish  baskets  -  the  circular  ones 
of  their  own  make  called  ^ettal,  and  the  snow-shoe  shaped  ones  of 
the  Mono  Paiute  called ^(fnah.   Quantities  also  were  drying  on  cloths 
and  on  roo>:8. 


T 
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The  old  jvomen  were  engaged  In  splitting  and  biting  op'=n  the 
acorns,  throwing  away  the  shucks,  and  putting  the  acorns  in  baskets 
At  tha"  date  (October  1930)  there  were  none  of  the  old-time  caches 
(/hu^'-kah)  at  either  place,  but  in  previous  years  I  have  seen  many 


(/huv^ 


of  them  at  Indian  rancher' as  in  Yosemite, 

Origin  of  the  name  Yosemite;  The  original  name  of  Yosemite 
Valley  is  Ah-wah-nee.   The  name  Yosemite  was  given  it  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery  in  1651,  by  L.  H.  Bunnell,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Indian  name  for  grizzij  ber,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
tribe  Inhabiting  th4fl  region  (the  Ah-wah-ne-che  or  Ah-wah-nee- 
l!u-wa,  and  their  neighbors  the  Chowchilla  Mu-wa)  is  O-eoo-ma-te 
or  O-ham-i-ty.   The  following  §light:y  different  pronun oiatlcns  of 
this  name  have  been  given  me  by  different  Indians  of  this  tribe: 
Oo-hoD-ma-te,  C-hs.m-i-ty,  Oo4aoo-ma-te,  O-eo-ma-te.   In  former 
vears  the  Yosemite  //qs  a  favorite  resort  of  the  grizzlies  and  one 

V 

was  k'lled  there  by  the  discovering  party.   The  historian  of  this 
lawless  party,  A.H.  Bunnell,  st-tes  that  the  Indians  jaed  tc  destroy 
them  by  lying  An  wait  on  a  ro .k  or  In  a  tree  ccmmandinp  a  frequented 
trail.   When  a  bear  had  been  wounded  the  cogs  were  turned  loose  on 
him  and  soon  brought  him  to  bav,  when  he  was  dispatched  with  arrows 
or  spears.   In  such  cases  there  was  less  danger  to  the  hunter, 
whose  approach  was  disregarded  by  th=  bear,  his  ha^.s  having  been 
so  bitten  by  the  dogs  that  he  dar^d  not  run  for  fear  of  a  fresh 

attack. 

Aoorn  preparation;   (Septem.ber  8,  1300).   Near  the  mouth  of 

Indian  Canyon,  in  a  rocVy  place  among  the  black  oaks  (quercus 

oalifornlca  and  in  plain  sight  of  the  majestic  South  Dome  is  a 

small  camp  o^  Ycs^mite  Indians.   There  are  onl:'  2  or  3  lodges  — 
wretched  hotels  of  boards  and  brush  —  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
only  2  Tnoisns  -v-rp  at  >.0Te 
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only  2  Indiana  .vere  at  home  —  an  exceedingly  old  and  sickly  man, 
and  an  old  bit  hara-wor'ing  woman  wo  was  cracking  acorns.   She 
sat  or  squatted  on  the  ground  wnh  one  of  the  big  oppnwork  30rnuccpla 
carrying  baskets  ^hich  they  call  che-ka-l-'k  (wo-na  of  the  Pai'tes) 
by  her  side.   This  basket  was  half  ^u31  of  acorns  with  the  shells 
on  and  lay  on  the  ground  on  her  len,  the  OD^ning  facing  h-r  left 
side.   In  front  of  her,  with  the  openings  facing  her,  and  close  to 
the  o*-her  basket  was  a  large  de-p  bowl  basket  oontalninp  the  shelled 
acorns.   Between  th=  woriT-n  and  the  latter  basket  was  a  stone  on 
which  she  crocked  the  adorns.   She  picked  out  one  acorn  at  a  time 
from  the  large  basket  on  her  left  with  her  left  hand,  stood  it 
bottom  dowr.  on  the  rock,  and  w^  th  a  small  stone  in  her  rle-ht  hand 
struck  1t  on  the  small  9"d,  splitting  the  shell  and  usually  ^he  nut 
also,  lengthwise.   She  then  tossed  the  nut  into  the  basket  in  front 
of  her,  and  took  another  acorn  out  (bf  the  che-ka-lek 

basket,  and  so  on. 

She  had  a  beautifully  perfect  closely  woven  circular  flat 
basket,  aalled  at-tell,  on  which  to  shake  the  powdered  meats  later 
which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  purchasing. 

I  photographed  her  in  the  act  f  cracking  the  adorns,  and  also 
photographed  a  p  Ir  of  th-^  curious  acorn  caches  jlose  by.   These 
caches  consist  of  large  upright  rec-ptaoles  made  of  boughs  of  trees 
and  woven  about  and  attached  to  4  or  5  upright  poles,  with  a  large 
post  directly  under  the  center  to  support  the  wfeight. 

Each  cache  is  about  3  to  3,5  feet  in  diameter  and  five  or 
six  feet  '  igh  above  its  bottom,  which  is  about  3  feet  above  the 
ground.   It  is  made  mainly  of  willows,  lined  with  branches  of  the 
silvf^r  fir  (Ai^ies  3 one olorj j^^fa^j^gj^,  with  the  needles  on  and  with 
br  nchps  of  the  yellow  pine  (P'nus  pond--ro8a)  which  hung  from  the  top 
with  the  tips  rown  to  ke  p  out  the  rain  in  winter.   Scm-  of  these  have 
other  stuff  pul/on  the  too  (old  boards  and  so  on)  to  help  Veep  :ut 


h^k^kHO^^^M 
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the  rain. 


K'ear  by  we  found  a  rock  w' th  8  or  10  holes  In  it  made  by  the 
Indians  for  pounding  the  acorns  with  stcne  pestles.   Some  of  these 
holes  are  small  and  unfinished,  but  most  of  them  are  about  5  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  top  and  taper  in  a  steep  cone  to  a  depth  of  6 
ot  8  inches.   They  have  been  used  for  generations. 

^rom  this  camp  we  walked  across  a  field  of  SDlendid  black 
Oaks  (from  which  the  acorns  are  obtained),  past  another  small  camp 
with  2  or  3  acor^  caches,  to  t  e  large  camp  on  Yosemite  Creek  where 
we  found  3  women  and  several  children  anc  3  accrn  caches,  which  I 
also  pho^joprraphed.   These  wmen  had  a  number  of  moderately  good 
baskets  for  which  they  wanted  unreasonable  prices  —  so  I  did  not 
purchase.   They  also  had  plenty  of  trout  snc    suckers  dryinp,  and  the^.r 
baskets  contained  aoorn/mueSiyporridg-e  or  acorn  meal  in  dough  wads 
or  rough  rolls. 


% 


%XA>  (/k/mx***/ 


...Iddle  Mew-wah  of  Tuclumne    ("aid  Rock  r-^incherla) 


aa1«^>  -^ 


All  people  were  once  animals.   People  came  from  the  following 


animals  : 


Salmon  (but  no  other  fish). 


The  smallest  lizard,  pe-2hik-kah(_  but  no  others^. 
The  water  salamander  ah5*pahn-tah. 


The  frog,  wah 


e(  but  not  the  toad}. 


Yellow^acket,  mel-lang-l-u(^  but  no  other  Insect^, 
The  grizzly  bear,  S-aoo-mah-te{  but  no  other  bear/. 
Gey  t  Coyote  (but  not  foxc  or  big  wolf). 


Deer  (but  not  elk). 


and  no  chlp- 


rrun 


Gray  tree  squirrel. /ma-wai  (but  no  other  squirrel 

munkl. 

Bat,  too-be-se-se. 

People  never  came  from  elk,  coon,  mountain  lion,  bobcat,  -fox, 
tirab'^r  wolf,  skunk,  ott-^r,  badger,  marten,  clvefe  (ring-tail ),  mole, 
Dorouplne,  groundhog,  ground- squirrel,  chipmunk,  golpher,  mice, 
rats,  rabb'ts,  snaies,  larger  I'zards,  toad,  fish  (except  saloion). 
Insects  (except  yellcwjacket ) . 

All  people  -.vere  classed  in  two  ^r'^at  categories,  according  to 
whether  the  snlmals  they  c«»T»e  :^rcm^lived  on  land  or  in  the  sea. 

n 

These  'sides'  Arere  called  respectively  the  land  side  and  the  v'ater 
side.   In  comiron  usa^e  the  bluejay  (ti-eg-raoc)  or  tho  deerfdo-wah) 
etcod  for  the  iind  side,  and  the  frog  (jKo^tah)  for  t^e  water  sife. 
Iher  a  stranger  visited  a  village  the  first  question  asVed  him  is 
v/heter  he  is  yi-es-moo  or  J?o-tah.   This  ifi  true  today  in  Mariposa 
also  where  they  asv  if  (Z)s-sa-l°  or  Ti-es-moo. 

A  man  or  woman  cannot  marry  in  the  same  side,  but  must  always 
choose  from  the  oppc3ite  sice.   So  also  in  playin^:  games. 


n 
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All  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  take  thett  fatbp»\  totem; 
if  he  were  a  gray  squlrrpl  they  ail  are  gray  squtrrele  also. 

It  seems  at  first  a  most  curious  fact  that  ifs-aa-le  the 
Coyote  is  biassed  as  a  water  animal.   K'--  is  the  only  land  animal 
classed  on  the  water  side.   This  is  probably  on  account  C"^  his 
supposed  ancient  origin  from  the  sea.   Kis  relatives,  the  dog  and 
fox,  are  classed  with  the  oth^r  land  animals. 

People  came  from  certain  trees  —  /lack  oaks  and  su  ar  p'nes 
as  well  as  from  animals.   But  the  Tuolumne  Mew-wah  say  thot  they 


did  n"t  come  fron  the  rocT^s  --  in  which  respect  they  differ  f 


rom 


th'^  northern  Me-wuk.   People  who  wer-^  trees  are  naturally  clqssed  on 
the  land  side. 

Ch|ftfs:   The  head  chie-^s  (hi-ah-po)  are  heredltrv  ard  alwavs 
belong  to  wha'  are  termed  as  the  'Royal'  families. 

The  succession  usually  falls  to  the  oldest  son,  but  many  fall 
to  a  daughter.   Women  head  chiefs  were  not  rare  —  particularly  if 
the  women  w^^r-^  good  and  kind  and  had  good  dispositions. 

There  is  onlw  one  head  chief  Cor  the  vhtire  tribe.   This  was 
true  of  all  three  divisions  of  the  Sierra  !.'ie-wuk. 

The  minor  chiefs  of    'speakers'  —  called  ^a-yu-che  —  wpre 
merely  chiefs  of  sutordinrte  or  tributary  villages  and  were  chosen 
by  thp  people  —  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  —  amd  were  not 


members  if  the  'Royal'  fa'-ili  =  s. 


A 


Theynfcould  not  build  a  ceremonial  house  (^ange)  although 
a  V  siting  m^-mber  of  the  Royal  family  might  build  one  in  the  village 
of  a  ya-yu-che  and  hold  a  fiesta  there. 

If  a  mourner  wants  to  give  a  'cry'  cere-^ony  he  must  ask  the 
chie'"  to  call  it,  but  is  px  'ect'='d  to  furnish  most  of  the  food  ic 
necessary. 
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Old  'Capt.  Bill'  at  Bald  RocV,  whose  real  name  Is  Hung-e- 
we-ah,  b'-longs  to  the  Royal  family  of  head  chiefs,  and  Is  a  very 

intelligent  roan. 

Division  of  people  Into  elues.—  The  people  -re  divided  into 
land  and  water  sides,  as  in  the  ca-.e  of  the  Southern  Mb-wu. 
zduejay,  Z^cer  and  15 < 


The 


/rcg,  Ifater-B^c 


i-lah. 


representatives  of  the  water  side.   Coyote,  as  with  the  Southern 
Ke-wu,  is  the  only  land  mammal  attributed  to  the  water  fiide. 

ToteTj.—  The  person's   "Protector"  or  '^otem"  is  c--lled  ^o 
Invit.q.ticn  string.—  Sometime  before  a  ceremony  is  held,  in- 
vitations are  Issued  to  the  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  neighboring 
villages.   The  iniiitation  string  (alw-.ys  carried  by  a  special 
messenger)  is  a  knotted  cord  ^-^lled  ^oo-te-lah.   One  >not  stands  for 
each  day  from  the  time  the  string  is  delivered.   Some  of  the  Indians 
spea>  of  it  as  *sarae  as  newspaper". 

Grizzly  Bears.   In  the  county  about  Bald  Rock  there  used  to 
be  lots  of  grizzly  bears,  and  they  were  dangerous  ,  and  used  to  kill 
people.   The  Me-wah  used  to  hunt  them  by  putting  men  on  stands 
along  the  trails  and  driving  the  chaparral  where  the  bears  stayed 

daytimas. 

Each  Mewuk  village  h^d  its  own  hunting  ground.   The  Bald 
Rock  !Tewah  hunted  as  far  east  as  Coopers,  above  Strawberry. 

Ear  ornaments.—  Ear  ornaments  were  worn.   One  kind,  called 
(feoo-ka-la,  consists  of  a  bit  of  abalone  shell  hung  from  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  ear.   Another  k^nd,  called  /oo^li-yu,  consists  of  a  straight 


piece  0 


f  stick  about  two  Inches  in  lenglbh  worn  horizontally  through 


the  lower  lobe  of  the  car.   Sometimes  these  sticks  are  engraved 
and  beautifully  decorated  in  black,  white,  and  red.   The  middle 
part  Is  white,  the  end  that  is  thrust  through  the  ear,  black;  the 
front  end  that  projects  in  front  of  the  ear,  bright  red, 
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consisting  of  a  tuft  of  brilliant  red  feathers  rTrom  the  red  head 
of  a  woodpecVer.   This  decor- ted  kind  Is  aalled  /ah-a-nah. 

Paljrts. —  Red  pal>-t,  called  Muk->-a  la  made  from  the  Inside  of 
a  gnarl  of  a  yellow  pine  tree.   It  is  a  deep  lasting  red.   White 


/« 


■om  a  "chalk- like 


white  lava"  (a  rhyolltlc  tuff)  occurlng  on  Table  Mountain.  Black 


vind  Is 


paint,  called  ifat-too-be,  Is  made  from  black  sand;  another 
called  I^-kah-n». 

Puberty  customs.—  When  a  girl  reached  puberty  and  had  finished 
her  first  menstruation  (1-ya-ahJ,  the  subsequent  recurrences  re 
called  se-sa-ah.   Her  mother  pl.^oed  a  small  basket  of  water  containing 
some  herbs  and  hot  stones  between  the  girl's  thighs  and  steeped 
the  parts  with  this  ra^diclna]  tea.   The  girl  was  then  washed  all 
over  from  a  large  basket  containing  water  heated  with  hot  stones. 
Then  the  mother  and  father  gavp  a  feast  called  2-eng-ah  to  celebrate 
the  daughter's  arrival  at  womanhood. 

Tatpoing. —  The  women  tatoo  their  chins  with  one,  two  or  three 

vertical  lines  —  the  number  said  to  have  no  significance.   The  mat- 

erial  used  In  tatoo Ing  is  soot  frcn  burnt  wormwood  (Artemesia  !Iudo- 

\ 

vlclana). 

Another  kind  of  tatto41ng  is  employed  for  the  relief  of 
rheumatic  and  other  chronic  pains  afad  Is  practiced  by  toth  men  and 

e 

women.   In  these  cases  the  tattooing  is  dene  Immediatly  over  the 

A- 

painful  spot. 

Arbors  or  shades. —  These  are  cf  2  kinds  —  those 
called  Jfu-chah-poo,  In  which  the  brush  and  branches  with  the  leaves 
attached  (usually  of  the  ?aurel.  Umbel lu3 aria)  are  arched  over, 
meeting  or  intertwined  at  the  top;  the  other  kind,  called  i^h-mah- 
pah,  consisting  of  4  or  6  posts  w^thh  a  flat  lea^y  canopy  on  top. 
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Sub.^titute  for  boats, —  The  rivers  were  not  large  enough  to 
maVe  it  worth  while  to  use  dugouts  or  boats.   In  crossing  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  swimming  was  the  usual  method,  but  sometimes 
a  swimming  log,  called  llo-ko-na,  was  used. 

Purse. —  A  purse  for  wampum  and  other  valuabl-^s  is  a  bag 
called  IfiuV-Vo-o  made  of  the  skin  of  a  v;ildcat.   Sometljies  th^  skin 


of  a  fisher  is  used  instead^ 


t  iJi"  thf.  feeteecitr 


Dipper  and  spoons. —  The  people  had  no   gourds  or  dippers  but 
used  a  small  bas^'-et  called  poo-luk-kah;  for  spoons  they  used 
shells  of  the  river  mussel. 

Implements  used  in  cookinp;  acorns. —  The  2  long  sticks  used 
to  t-ike  the  hot  stones  of  (bf  the  fire  and  put  them  in  the  cooking 
basket  are  called  pe-n^-tah.   The  looped  stick  ^ised  to  li^/t  tht 
the  hot  rocks  and  also  to  stir  the  acorn  mush  while  cocking  is  called 
sah-wi-ah.   In  addition  to  the  sah-wl-ah,  a  flat  paddle  called 
tahl-lah-pah^  is  sometimes  used  "^cr  stlrrirg  the  mush  while  cocking. 

Tripe. —  The  small  intestines  or  marrow-guts  of  deer  were 
cjeaned  and  cnoked  by  boiling  in  a  basket  with  hot  stones.   This 
kind  of  tripe  is  called  ^hoo-ka-toc. 

Bumblebee  honey. —  Bumblebee  honey,  called  kon^-nft#,  was  eaten. 

Salt. —  Salt,  called  koi'-yo,  was  obt^^lned  from  what  is  lecally 
known  as  Salt  Peak,  which  is  near  Blood's  on   the  road  above  Calaveras 
Big  Trees.   It  was  also  obtr^ined  by  barter  with  the  Mono  Lake 
Paiutes. 

Musical  Instruments. —  During  the  varicrus  ceremonies  there 
is  singing,  drumming  with  the  feet  on  a  hollow  log,  c-^'lled  too'- 
mah,  shaking  of  cocoon  rattles  f suk-ko-sah'),  blowing  of  bone 
whistles  (soo-lep'-pah),  playing  on  flutes  of  elder  wood  with  holes 
on  one  side  (loo^Iah),  amd  beating  the  a'r  with  elder  music  sticks 
(tah-krih^-taJTi). 
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Water  DQg> —  The  small  spotted  salamander  with  red  (or  orange) 
belly  (Diemyctllls  torosng )  common  is  streams  and  pools  is  called 
ah^-pahn^-tah.   Among  the  First  People  he  was  a  powerful  chief. 


Every  time  you  kill  one  it  will  rain. 


^Innn  plrp 


y(Jn^- 1 ah^^^lswi^Llch  the  bucksVin  ball,  /cs'-ko  (stu 


deer  hair 


or  fine  shavings  fr 


Vet  materials 


caupht  by  the  wom^n 


in  a  spoon-shaped  basket  crI 


mut'-nah.  Each  woman  carries  a 


pair  of  t'  ese  spoon- 


ed paddles,  one 


h  hand,  and  cov^^rs 


the  ball  witl^^ffe  aft^r  catching  it  with  the  other. 


She  then 


Pronouns  and  possessives. --  The  pronouns  and  possftssives  avp 
difficult  and  confusing,  particularly  the  pronoun  him  which  perhaps 
is  the  most  difficult  of  all.   It  is  rarely  used  without  first 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  individual  reffered  to, 
and  its  form  differs  according  to  the  distance  of  the  person 
spoken  of;   Thus,  he  (him,  she,  or  her)  present  is  neh^-eh;  while  he 
(him,  she, or  her)  absent  is  naw^-sung. 

The  wore  for  ^fatherf  is  up^-po.  /His  father/f  if  present,  is 
o-pwee^-sah;  if  abse^  t,  naw-sung'-u-poos.   The  term  mother  is  l/t'- 
tah,  but  if  the  mother  is  spoken  of  in  her  own  family,  it  is  ut-tah'^-^ 


te. 


Enemies. —  The  Tuolumn^  Mp'-wu  disliked  fighting  and  had  few 


enemies.   But  the  Po'-tahs,  a  related  band  living  at  Springfield 
on  Mormon  Creek  about  a  mile  be]ow  OoluTibla,  were  ^scrappers'^  and 
nww  and  then  made  r  .ids  into  the  Calaveras  and  Amador  regions  to 
steal  girls •   Then  there  would  be  fighting  and  the  Tuolumne  Me^-wu 
in  self  defense  had  tc  join  the  Po'-tr-ihs. 


4S 


^^arjwith  the  Mono  Paiutes. —  The  Tuolumne  peoDle  terfc  in  the 
habit  of  visitinp;  Leland  Meadosvs  in  the  High  Sierras  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  sunflov/er  and  other  seeds  and  greens.   Whll^  the  women 
we^-e  thuwS  oocup' ^d,  the  men  would  go  hunting.   The  Hono  Lake  Palates 
knew  this  and  used  to  go  there  anc  attack  them.   This  resulted  in 
a  sort  of  warfare  which  continued  for  many  years. 

Measures  of  value. —  The  Tuolumne  Mewuk  had  two  standards  of 
value:   One,  called  /n^-nah,  consisting  of  a  string  of  sniflll  spiral 


shells  a  little  less  that  6  feet  in  length  (measured  between 
tir>s  of  flngerG  of  outstretched  arms);  the  other,  call-=*d  ^oo^-ah, 
a  string  cf  clamshell-d^^sk  wampum  about  33  inches  in  length  (mensur^d 
from  midline  of  chest  to  tips  of  fingers  cf  one  outstretched  arm). 
The  strings  of  loo^-ah  th^ref-^re  wpre  only  half  the  length  of  those 
of  an'-nah,  but  their  value  xirs    5  times  greater.   In  oth^^r  words, 
a)n  strings  of  equal  length,  the  string  of  loo^-ah  had  10  times  the 
value  of  the  string  of  an^-nah.   These  valuk^  converted  into 
ejuivalents  in  United  States  currencu,  as  given  by  the  Indians,  are: 

One  6  foot  string  of  an^-hah,  §1.00 


One  3  foot  string  of   loo-ah,  $5.00 

Cooking  holes  or  ground  ovens. —  There  are  two  kinds  of   cooking 
holes  in  earth  or  ashes : 

1.  Called  ho-po/-ah.   The  ordiaary  way  of  cooking  meat,  fish, 
and  tubers  is  to  bury  tbem  in  hot  ashes.   They  are  first  wrapped 

in  large  leaves  and  are  then  buried  in  the  hot  ashes  and  more  hot 
ashes  put  on  top. 

2.  Called  o-lik'-kah,  the  ground-ov^n,  consisting  of  a  hole 
dug  in  the  earth,  the  bottom  Dined  with  flat  stones  on  which  th^ 

fire  is  built.   When  the  3tones  and  earth  are  hot,  the  fire  is  removed 
It  is  used  fcr  cooking  freedn  —  not  meat  of  fish.   The  greens  are 
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put  4n  and  water  Is  sprinkled  on  thpm  to  make  stpam.   They  ar-  then 
covered  with  a  layer  of  leaves  and  earth  and  are  steam- cooked. 

Sweat  houses.--  These  sweat  houses  are  rather  small  but  larger 
than  the  Infllvloual  sweat  houses  of  ^any  California  tribes  —  big  g 
enough  to  accomoc.'.te  4  or  5  people  at  a  time.   They  arp  constructed 
of  bark  supporter  on  pol'^s  and  covered  with  earth.   The  ^ire  "s  in 
the  middle  and  there  is  no  smoke  hole.   To  avoid  smoke  the  fire  Is 
fed  ^Ith  bundles  of  sr.all  dry  twigs,  mainly  of  manzanlta  brush. 
There  are  no  hot  rocks,  water,  or  steaj^.   The  persons  taking  the  swe-t 
lie/down  lengthwise  on  both  sides  of  the  fire. 

Slnpw  bows.—  A  glue  rflade  from  the  bulL  of  a  small  species 
of  soaoroot  ( Chloro£_a_um )  calleo  pal-low<-tah  is  use  for  fastening 
sinew  on  th^  bac^^^s  of  the  sinew-backed  bows. 

Tuberoulosia  m-^dicine.--  A  plant,  called  /en-na^peo-doo, 
about  a  foot  in  height,  having  a  small  purple  flow-r,  is  a  wonderful 
Tiedlcln'-  for  coughs,  particularly  in  cases  where  part  of  the  lung  is 
solidified.   The  plant  resembles  the  mountain  penny-royal  (Monarrieila 
odoratlsslma)  but  has  no  odor  and  is  smooth.   A  tea  is  made  frcm  it 
by  steeping  In  the  usual  way;  it  has  no  bad  taste  and  should  be 
drunk  freque  tly. 

Marvelous  cures  have  been  reported  —  one  under  the  care  of 
a  city  physician  who  had  X-ray  photographs  made  before  and  after 
the  treatment. 

Eye  medl3lne.--  Roots  of  fi^oldenrod  (se-we-tah)  raa>e  a  tea  of 
wonderful  value  as  an  eye  wash.   The  wife  of  my  Informant  had  an 
opaque  snot  over  the  pupil  of  her  eye  which  caused  dimness  of  vlBlon 
amcunting  fidjmost  to  blindness  of  that  ey^.   An  oculist  was  consulted 
but  was  unable  to  improve  the  sight.   Then  an  eld  wonan  of  the  tribe 
asked  why  shfe  did  not  try  the  eye  medicine  made  frcm  the  roots  of  the 


Gcloenrod.   This  was  tried  and  the  spot  began  to  clear  up  and  in 


a 
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short  time  sight  was  completely  restored. 

Use?  of  wormwcoo. —  The  so-called  wormwood  (Art^mecla  luco- 
vlc*. ana)  is  ce  of  the  stand r.rc  medicines  of  the  Tuolumne  Me^^ojV. 
It  h=8  two  functions  —  medicinal  and  magical.   In  medicine  it  is 
usef  both  internally  as  a  tea  8-d  externally  as  a  wash  and  a  noultice 
It  is  also  used  «%s  a  disinfect  nt  to  wash  t'-e  body  of  the  ncurn^rs 
after  funerals  —  after  th-^  burning  or  burial  of  the  dead.   This 
is  sa  d  tc  krep  6way  the  ghost  spirit  of  devil,  soo-les^-Vo.   --cr 

For  the  same  purpose,  little  bundles  of  the  plant,  a  co^le  of 
inches  in  len^-th  and  approximately  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dtampter, 
are  strung  on  a  string  and  worn  arouno  the  nec>^  of  an  orphan  child 
for  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  parents.   This  serves  to  keep 
the  ghost  away  and  also  prevents  sickn'=ss. 

e 

Maple  charcoal.--  Dend  coals  from  maple  (si^-rf)  a  e  rubbed 
on  a  flat  stone  or  'metate'  and  the  powdered  charcoal,  called 
hool-koo'-nah  8ik'->a,  Is  sprinkled  abundantly  on  a  leafy  sreclea 
of  liuTjine  called  wah^-tuk-sah  or/fwild  cabbage/  which  is  t'^en  eaten 
as  a  cur«  for  indigestion  or  gas  in  the  stomach. 

For  the  relief  of  rheumatic  or  other  chronic  pains,  both  men 
women  produce  counter-irritation  by  tattooing  the  skin  directly 


over  the  painful  spot. 


fU 


A  medicine  necklace. —   In  the  Tuolumn?  region  negr  a^min^ne- 


camp^^ttteav^K  Cherokee,  on  Au^'uet  21.1903,  I  saw  a  Merwa  Indian 
woman  and  her  little  girl  weating  neck  aces  unlike  anv  I  had  pre- 
viously 8=en.   They  consisted  of  small  bundles  of  the  sage  herb 
Artem'^sia  ludoviciana.  each  a  little  bundle  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.   These  little  bundles 
were  ti^d  .vith  thread  and  strung  en  a  string  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  apart.   The  mother  told  me  that  her  eldest  d.cughter  hsd  died 
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a  f  e  .'  months  prevlcucly,  and  that  she  and  her  remain inp;  child  were 
going  to  we  r  these  to  >eep  slcVness  away. 

Amonr  various  tribes  In  different  parts  c:^  California  I  have 
found  th  t  the  sage  herb  was  used  either  as  a  Tedlcln'^  or  to  '.v;.rd 
off  disease. 

Treatrrent  of  the  dead. —  Formerly,  cremation  was  the  usual  if 
not  the  only  method  of  dlsi^cslng  of  the  dead,  but  ^t  present  grave 
burial  is  the  rul^.   The  corpse  Is  called  chayi-moo'-sa^i;  the  pyre, 
la-''^.ah-tu;  the  ashes  and  burnt  bones  of  the  dead,  wu-ka-ah;  the 
basket  in  which  the  burnt  bones  are  preserved,  so-tan-no.   The 
funeral/  or  mourning  ceremony  at  the  (6ime  of  burning  or  burial  is 
called  pet-ti^-yoop;  the  mourning  ceremony  (the  'cry*)  held  a  year 
or  so  later,  yum-m^.   All  the  mourners  are  called  naw^-chnt-t(bok; 
those  closely  related,  loo-wah-zuk. 

In  cases  of  grave  burial,  the  place  and  grave  are  called 
mus-si'-yah.   The  corpse  is  wrapped  with  the  knees  fl^^xpo  and  the 
head  bent  forward  and  is  buried  in  a  sitting  position. 

The  spirit  or  ghost  of  the  d^ad  (also  spoken  of  as  'devil' 
or  'evil  spirit')  is  called  sOo-les^-kc.   When  departing  from  the 
body  with  the  last  breath  of  the  expiring  person,  it  is  called  h^n''- 
nah-soos,  meanftng  '•'.vind  golnpr  out/y^'l  The  pl9ce  where  th^-  ghosts  of 
the  dead  live  is  called  al-a-moo'^-tp.   This  word  is  not  ordinarily 
spokfn,  but  is  used  by  the  speakers  in  referring'  to  the  earth  and 
the  nlac^  where  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  go. 

A  Mu'-wa  burial. —  E.L.McL^od  tells  me  (July  1905)  that  he 
happened  to  be  at  "3hicken  Ranch  Rancheria"  when  the  old  wc^an 
chief  lay  dead  and  had  not  yet  been  buried.   He  saw  there  a  dozen 
strings  of  small  shells  from  S^nta  Cruz  which  they  were  go'.ng  to 
bury  with  her.   Each  of  the  dozen  strings  was  ^rcm  6  to  lo  yards 
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(18-30  feet)  In  length. 

Ghosts. —  The  Tuolumne  Mewi?.k  say  that  the  living  bor?y  contains 
a  spirit  cilled  oo-le-ue,  which  after  death  remains  In  the  body 
four  days,  and  then  departs.   After  It  goes  out  it  is  called  soo- 
les-Vo.   Some  (8(P  th^se  spirits  are  good;  some  bad.   Eventually  they 
come  to  the  ocean  and  cross  (bn  a  long  pole  to  the  rcund-houf^e  for 
the  dead,  where  they  remain. 

The  fourth  day  after  the  death  the  heart-life  or  ghost  (so- 
les^ko)  left  the  body.   During  these  four  days  everybody  kept  quiet 
and  the  children  w^fceenot  perm' tted  to  run  about  and  make  noise. 
Cn  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  ashes  were  sprinkled  on  the  ground 
over  the  grave  --  if  the  person  were  buried.   The  so-les-ko  on 
leaving  the  body  at  onc-^  went  west;  but  they  might  com-^  back  in 
an  owl  or  otherwise. 

When  the  big  owl  hftots  somebody  is  dying.   He  himself  is  some- 


body's e;host. 


Birth  and  infancy  customs. —  If  the 


teeth  of  a  child  are 


carefully  t\ken  and  put  into  a  gojpher  hole,  the  permanent  teeth 


\-/ 


will  come  quickly  ryio   grow  in  strong  and  good. 

The  umbilical  cord  (lot''- too-boo)  is  buried  in  the  ground. 


i7 
Norlbltiern  Mewuk 

The  ^territory  of  the  Northern  MewuV  begins  on  the  Middle 
Fork  of  t'^e  Cosumnes  River  an^^  extends  southerly  to  or  a  little 
beyond  Calaveras  Greek.   Its  eastern  boundary  runs  southward  from 
Grizzly  Flat  to  a  point  a  little  west  of  Big  Trees,  passing  a  few 
miles  east  of  the  present  settlern^'nts  of  West  Point  and  Railroad 
Flat.   The  eastermiost  settlement  In  the  Mokelumne  river  region 
was  fek-ken'-90o,  about  4  miles  east  of  West  Point. 

The  mountain  country  claimed  as  hunting  territory  by  th?  Mewuk 
extends  only  about  ten  miles  east  of  th'^  villages.   Fieyond  this 
they  say  that  the  country  belongs  to  the  Washoo  —  whom  they  call 
He^-sa-tuk,  meaning  »'up  east  people"  (from  he^-sum,  east).   They 
call  the  Palate  Kol'-vu-wak  or  Kol-aw^-we-ek,  from  their  fondness 
for  salt,  Kol'-ah. 

The  western  boundary  follows  the  lower  border  of  the  open 
forest  of  Digger  pines  ami  blue  oaks  from  near  Michigan  Bar, southerly, 
passing  a  little  west  of  Forest  Home  to  May  (near  Carbondale),  and 
thence  a  little  west  of  lone,  Buena  Vista,  Lancha  Plana,  and 
Comanche.   The  southern  boundary  Is  not  so  clearly  defined,  but 
lies  a  little  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  San  Andreas  to  Mountain 
Ranch  (otherwise  knovn  as  Eldorado)  1h  Calaveras  County. 

Following  are  the  names  and  locations  of  some  of  the  villages 
of  thp  Northern  Mewuk: 

Tam-moo-l*^t-te-sa,  near  Olet-^. 

Omo,  at  Omo  Ranch. 

No-mah,  at  Indian  Diggings 

Chlk-ke^-rae-ze,  at  Grizzly  Flat. 

Kun-nu'-sah,  at  West  ^olnt, (also  called  Mae-slng  wal-le  mas-se). 

Pek-ven^soo,  4  miles  east  of  JHfest  Point. 

Ha-e-nah,  at  Sandy  Gulch,  2  miles  south  of  West  Point. 
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Saw^-po-ohe,  at  Big  Flat,  5  miles  west  of  West  Point. 

Witch-e-kol^-che,  near  Rich  Gulch  (cslled  Ahp-pan-tow^-we-lah  at  West 

Po IntJ . 

Me-nas-su,  1  mile  east  of  Mokeltmne  Hill. 

Ta-woo-muz-ze  and  Yu^-yut-to,  on  Government  Reservation,  4  miles  north- 
east of  Jackson. 

Pol-ll^-as-soo,  at  ^cottsvllle,  It  miles  south  of  Jackson. 
Yu-lo^-ne,  at  Sutter  Creek  (wher*  town  of  Sutter  Creek  now  is.() 


Yu-le,    at   old 


'mill 


1  mile  west   of  Plymouth. 


Chuk-kan^-ne-3u  at   lone. 

U-poo'-san-ne,  1  mile  soutV  of  Buena  Vista. 

Hoo-tah^-aoc,  about  1  mile  west  of  San  Andreas. 

The  villages  of  the  Northern  Mewuk  are  of  two  classes:   (1)  those 
In  which  the  families  of  the  head  chiefs  —  the  Hl-ara-po-ko  or  'Royal 
Families'  reside,  and  (20  those  Inhabited  solelu  by  the  common  people. 
The  position  of  head  chief  Is  hereditary,  and  may  descend  from  either 
father  or  mother  to  the  eldest  son  (or  in  some  cases  to  a  daughter). 
The  head  chief,  called  Ul-sh^-po   by  the  Northern  Me^'-wuk  (or  if  a  woman, 
Ml'-ang-ah)  Is  a  perso.-'  of  standing,  power,  and  Influence  in  the  tribe, 
is  recognized  as  head  chief  by  th--  tributary  villages,  and  must  always 
be  a  nember  of  a  ''^oyal  family*'. 

The  chiefs  or  sp^'akers  of  the  minor  villages,  called  i^e-.vyh^-pe 
by  the  Northern  Mewuk  and  A-oc-che  by  the  Middle  Mewuk,  are  chosen 
froTi  the  crni'ncn  people  and  have  no  authority  save  in  their  own  villages/ 

The  villag**?  of  the  first  ciiss  are  of  much  consequence:   they  -;.  e 
the  places  where  the  principal  annual  ceremonies  are  belc;  their  names 
oom'nAte  the  surrounding  country  and  are  used  hy   the  Inhabitants  o^  the 
adjacent  minor  viljages  —  ircteac  of  their  own  local  names  —  to 
cesignate  the  people  and  place  to  which  they  beaang.   Thus  if  a  resident 
of  a  minor  villa  e  Is  asked  the  nam^  of  Ms  tribe  or  home  he  g.ives  the 
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name,  not  of  his  actual  hom?^,  but  of  the  h-aa  vlllap-e  to  vhlch  his  nlllage 
Is  tributary. But  thlg  ia   not  all,  for  the  nsr.s  of  a  village  C  the  fiBst 
class  is  applied  not  only  to  the  villa£:8  Itself,  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
to  the  inhebitanto  of  the  minor  villag-es  tributr^ry  to  it,  but  also  to 
a  definite  tract  of  country,  often  of  consicerable  size,  constituting 
the  domain  of  the  tribe.   Thus  Ah-wah'-ne,  the  principal  villa^re  in 
YosFmite  Valley  and  hom-  of  the  great  chief  Teniah,  'vas  also  the  namr  of 
the  valley  its  If,  and  of  f  e  Infiabitants  of  all  the  vilDages,  more 
than  a  dozen  'n  number.   Cho»«-chU^-lah  is  a  similar  case.   The  name 
Is  that  of  a  village  of  the  first  class,  situated  in  Chowchllla  canyon; 
it  is  applied  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  tributary  villages, 
of  which  there  were  many,  and  to  a  lapge  tract  of  country  aominated  by 
these  people  —  a  tract  reaching-  from  Fresno  Creek  on  the  south  to 
Mercpd  Elver  of  the  north. 

These  primary  division-  were  the  political,  social,  ceremonial, 
and  geographical  units  of  the  Mewuk;  ':heir  Importance  therefore  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.   Wheth-r  they  should  be  regard-d  as  tribes  or 
subtribes  is  of  less  consequence.   For  the  pr-sent  I  prefer  to  consider 
them  as  subtribes,  though  by  no  means  disposed  to  ^uarrel  with  those  who 
would  hold  them  as  tribes  . 

The  tribal  divisions  I  have  adopted  are  based  on  similarity  o^ 


langu^-.ge,  it  having-  b-en  asoertnlned  that  while  each  Vllage  unit  has 
dialectic  peculiarities  of  its  own,  all  of  the  villaa-e  units  n^^v  b- 
assembled  in  three  closely  related  linguistlj  groups. 

Cooking  hoi  3  for  tripe  and  cJoVer:   The  Northern  MewuV  have  2  Vinds  of 
cooking  holes:   l)^  /oo^'-pah-o-l^h^  /ug  in  hot  ashes  of  the  fireplace  , 
after  the  fire  has  been  burnlgg  a  long  tim?  and  ground  thoroughly  hot 
for  some  depth.   The  hole  is  lined  with  wet  earth  or  clay.   D<-er  tripe 
and  blood  are  put  in.   Then  covered  with  mere  wet  clay  and  coals  put 
on  top  and  fire  kept  on  top  all  day.   Open  in  evening  ready  to  cat. 
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2jOo^-llk-kahi.  /ole  SSJP  ^e  t  deep  dug  in  ground  and  vailed  around  with 
st  nes  like  a  -veil.   Fire  built  till  stones  very  hot.   Then  fire  ta>er 
out  and  hole  filled  with  alternating  layers  of  clover  and  hot  stones. 
Leaf  clover  is  citiled  paj^jah-ku.   Three  kinds  of  wild  clover  are  used. 
When  dene,  the  cooked  clover  is  dried  and  k  eps  a  long  time.   Sometimes 
eaten  dry  but  usually  stewed  in  basket  with  hot  stor.es  Just  before  eating. 
Tolacco.   Wild  tobacco  of  both  species  (Nicotiana  attenuata  and  big-lovi) 
is  cultivated  about  many  of  the  old  ranchprias.   At  iuburn  Ranch^ria 
near  the  South  Fork  Gosumnes  River  which  I  visited  Aug.  8,  1907,  the 
large  flower  species  (N.  biglovi)  w-s  very  common  and  an  old  woman  had 
already  picked  a  quantity  of  the  large  leaves  and  had  spread  f  em  out 
to  dry.   Some  of  the  leaves  that  were  complet  ly  dry,  she  had  pounded 
ready  for  s-noklng.   This  tobacco  is  cilled  ytah^-su. 

The  Yosemite  Indians  didn't  smoke  until  the  Piutcs  from  Mono  Lake 
shewed  them  wild  tobacco  and  taught  them  how  to  use  it. 

Northern  Ke'-wuk  of  West  Point 

^.ile  sitting  talking  (September  17,  1905)  with  the  chief  at  his 
place  I  saw  an  old  man  from  Railroad  Flat  ■•ide  ;p  and  dismount  and  v/alk 
straight  to  the  reai*  of  the  'round  house'  where  an  old  woman  had  died 
2  or  3  weeks  ago.   *he  chief  told  me  to  listen  ae  the  eld  man  had  come 
to  cry.   I  locked  at  my  watch;  it  was  4  c' clock.   Ihe  old  man  began  in 
a  low  vftice  a  low  wailing  how3,  not  unlike  the  wailing  o^  a  small  cog, 
onl  -  much  Icv/er.   As  he  cried  he  put  his  arm  around  thr;  daughter  of  the 
dead  woman  and  patted  her  on  the  back.   After  keeping  this  up  at  intervals 
foi'  halg  an  hour,  alv'^ys  in  the  same  jo.v  key,  he  came  over  to  us  and 
handed  t' e  chief  s.   milkweed  eord  about  10  Inches  long  knotted  •'ith  seven 
knots,  indicatinK  t;'e  number  of  days  tefore  a  mourning  ceremony  (commonly 
called  the  'cry')  will  be  held  at  his  place  r^.t  Railroad  Flat.   The 

ihlef  must  untie  one  knot  every  cayyi  and  wh'^n  the  last  one  is  untied 


I 


in 

he  will  know  It  =6  tl^e  to  go  to  the  cry.   The  old  man  had  a  number  of 
these  strings  and  gives  one  to  the  head  man  of  each  Indian  village. 

The  daughter  of  the  d'^ad  woman  —  a  young  woman  at  out  22  — 
has  painted  a  rf^d  mark  on  each  cheek. 

The  'cry'  for  the  old  woman  probably  bepan  Sept.  24.   I  wae  not  there 
but  Ed  McLeod  who  visited  the  Dlace  while  the  Indians  we--  gathering", 
told  me  that  they  had  hollowed  out  a  manzanita  bush  near  one  of  the  houses 
as  a  receptacle  for  gifts  for  the  daad.   They  had  cut  out  the  mifldle 


P 


art  of  the  manzanita  and  stiffened  the  outer  branches  by  interlacing 


jtfith  splii  ts  and  sticks  and  hid  put  a  binding  around  thp  outs' de  leaving 


a 


large  cavity.   Intc  this  had  been  placed  the  clothing  and  other 


presents  brought  by  the  mourners  to  be  burned. 

Chief  Vyh     The  (^hftfef  of  the  Northern  Ke-wuk  is  a  full  blood,  living  at 
the  West  Point  Rancherla  in  C«laveras  Co.   His  'civilized'  name  is  Eph. 
He  is  chief  of  all  th.^  Indians  from  Cosuranes  River  South  to  asn  Andreas 
and  El  Dorado  in  Calaveras  Cn. 

Besides  being  chie:^,  he  is  the  singer  and  the  keeper  of  the  dance. 
He  sings  5  kinds  of  dance  songs. 

Mu-le  is  the  name  of  the  scng  sung  at  the  acorn  feast  in  the  fall 

He  ordinarily  sins-s  i-  a  oere'^onial  /round  hous*-//  (called  ^ang-e ) 
Another  man  behind  him  beats  time  with  his  'eet  O'  a  hcllov  log  or  a 
plank  over  a  hcle.   The  dancing-  is  called  kol-la-ah 

His  old  'round  house'  or  "andango  house'  \var>  40  to  42  ft.  in 
diameter.   He  s.^ys  that  in  olden  ti^es  they  w^^re  dug  down  a  few  feet 
an^  es.rth  covered  s^nd  hsc   sa.Tie  mrr.e,  ifr-.n^e 

The  territory  of  his  tribe  extends  from  the  north  side  c"  t'-e 
South  Fork  c'  the  Mokcz'-zumne  River  (CcsumnesJ  South  *o  El  Dorndo  and 


San  Andreas  in  Cr.laveras  Co., but  <Joe&  not  quite  reac)^  Shf.ep  Camp,  the 

Indians  at  Sheep  Gamp  b^lng  the  same  as  the  Muwa  at  Murphy's,  Angels 
and  Scnora. 
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Cn  the  West,  his  territory  extends  to  Euena  Vista  in  Anaccr 
County  whleh  is  South  of  lone. 

On  the  east,  it  extends  hardly  at  all  beyond  West  Point,  5  to  10  ^ 
miles  east  only,  the  mount-^irs  of  the  Sierras  belonging  to  ^^'ashoo. 


•   When  at  v/est  Point  (Sept.  16,  1905)  Chief 


'Eph'  told  Tie  that  his  17  year  old 


had  stolen  his  wife.   The  rcy 


and  the  wife  were  both  there,  but  not  living  in  the  chief's  home. 

The  w' f  e  is  a  young  woman  fibout  24  or  25.   She  is  the  dau^:hter  of 
the  eld  v/o' an  who  died  2  cr  3  weeks  ago. 

The  old  man  said  he  didn't  like  it  but  was  not  'm^d'  and  wa.^  not 
going  to  do  anything  about  it.   The  boy  oam^  and  w.?r:  with  us  fully  half 
the  time  I  was  there  and  helped  answer  my  questions.   The  girl  was  there 
also  tut  only  onoe  oame  near  enough  to  Join  in  the  talk. 

A  year  iater  (in  Oct.  1906)  I  met  the  same  w:-9ian  at  the  ceremony 
at  Railroad  Flat.   She  was  then  living  with  another  son  of  Eph. 

Bear  Hunting.   The  usual  way  of  hunting  beai'S  was  for  a  number  of 
men  to  go  out  and  fire  the  chaparral  in  which  the  bear  or  bears  were 
hiding,  while  one  or  two  men  cl  *'mbed  trees  on  the  far  side  and  shot  thfc 
bears  v/ith  arrows  when  they  came  out.   These  arrows  were  sometimes 
poisoned  with  rattlesnake  venom  or  spider  venom. 

All  the  men  except  these  with  bows  and  arrows  carr&ed  fire  sticks 
and  no  weapoms.   They  surrounded  the  brush  except  on  the  side  of  the 
shooters,  and  set  f're  to  it.   The  (grandfather  of  Chief  Eph  Jackson  of 
West  Point,  Cali.veras  County,  California,  while  hunting  in  this  way  was 
killed  by  a  grizzly.   He  had  clinbed  down  out  of  the  tref^^  to  get  a  betta? 
shot  when  the  bear  rushed  him.   He  ran  back  a^.d  wwing  himself  up  into  thp 
tree,  but  before  he  got  out  of  reach  the  grizzly  sprang  ud  snd.   seized  his 
leg  and  dragged  him  down  and  bit  his  chest  and  killed  him.   H's  companions 
rushed  up  and  killed  the  bear  with  their  arrows,  but  it  was  too  late. 
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fcf   the  old  man  hnc   been  mortally  wounoerl  and  died. 

Preparing  /ugar  y\ne   pita.   At  v;est  Point  (August  25,  1503)  I  watched 
an  old  woman  prepsring  nuts  of  tb€r  sugar  ,pine.   The  con^s,  still  green, 
containing  nuts  which  were  as  yet  hardly  ripe,  were  roasted  for  a  short 
time  in  the  fire,  after  which  they  wer'=^  removed  and   split  lent-' thv/ise 
with  a  knife,  making  it  easy  to  get  at  the  nuts  between  the  scales. 
The  nut3  were  then  sh 


,  the  meats  removed  and  pounced  in  a  small 
portable  mortar.   The  niit  flour  thus  made  was  used  -^cr  scut). 

Nuts  of  the  EJigger  I^ine  are  not  made  into  soup,  but  are  roasted 
and  eaten  as  nuts.   Great  quantities  of  them  are  eaten,   ^hey  do  not 
grow  r;.t  the  elev.>ticn  cf   West  Point  but  are  brought  up  from  lower  down 
in  the  foothills. 

Creation  baaiiefs  and  puberty  rites.   The  first  man,  or  people.  Hoi- 
ysh^-go,  was  made  by  Oo-soo'-mah-te,  the  Efear. 

All  people  (Me'-wuk)  ,were  once  animals.   *^*he  animals  that  most  comTcnly 
turn  into  men  are  the  Elear,  fl^ay  J8quirr-1,  jBoon,  I^izard,  /e^r,  E^gle, 
xellow  jacket,  and  also  certain  rocks  ano  the  black  oak,  te-la-le. 

When  a  rock  or  animal  turns  Into  a  man,  it   (  the  process  of 
transformation)  is  called  oot^-neh. 

Eph,  Chief  of  the  Mewuk,  cam?  from  a  gray  squirrel;  his  father 
from  a  bear,  his  son  .^rcm  a  lizard,  his  son's  wife  from  a  de^r,  and  the 
old  blind  woman  living  -ere,  from  a  y-llow  Jacket.   No -people  ever  came 
from  coyote  or  fox. 


These  animals   ake  care  of  and  feed  the  person  w"i  o  has  come  from  / 


them. 


A  boy  at  puberty  goes  to  the  woods  and  wanders  about,  hang^-e-lah. 


like  a  lost  man  for  days,  or  even  as  long  sometimes  as  2  weeks,  without 
food  except  what  taw  green  stuff  he  finds  in  the  woods.  By  Bnd  by  when 
asleep  be  sees  (or  dreans  he  sees)  the  animal  he  came  from,  and  that 
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animal  feeds  him  then,  ano  thrcugrhout  his  life.   If  the  animal  falls 
to  feed  him  and  he  eats  ccoked  food  'OTse,  he  dies. 

Eelie^s;   The  meadcwlarV  (yu->ah-loo)  is  a  tpd  bird;  the  Indian  does  not 
like  him.   All  the  time  he  says:   "'.'e-wuk  ut-tud-dah  ('.Te-wulc  no  good) 
Me-wuk  tuk-tuk'-ko  (Ke-wuk  stink)".     ^ 

« 

Lizard  Myth.*  A  long  time  ago  (the  f  irsti )  Indian  died  amcl  a  small  lizard 
pe- la-lit- te  was  gdng  to  make  him  come  to  life  again.   The  llaard  had 
prevlcuslv  given  man  five  fingers.   But  meadowlark,  yu^-kah-loo,  said 
(as  above)  "^!e-wuk  no  good,  Me-wuk  stlnkj  f^o t  him  away." 
^     Pe-la-llt-te  and  SukAi-ce  are  the' 2  lizards.   They  gave  Me-wuk 
5  fingers  and  have  always  been  good  to  Me-wuk.   Sometimes  lizards  turn 

Into  Me-wuk. 

The  West  Point  Llewu""'  say  thet  deer  sometimes  turn  into  oak  trees 
as  wen  as  into  people.   Lizards  cf  two  kinds,  pe-la-llt-te  and  suk''« 
ka-de,  sometimes  turn  into  Kewuk  (people). 

Good  Indians  at  death  turn  into  the  Great  Horned  Owl  (too^->:oo- 
le);  bad  Indians  turn  into  the  Barn  Owl  (et-t&tle). 

Mountain  lion,  he-le^-Jah  used  to  twist  his  tall  around  a  deer  he 
kill'^d  and  carry  It  off  on  his  back. 

The  old  accrn  holes  in  the  rocks  were  made  by  cc-E0o''-mat-tl,  the 
c/riSly  /ear,  and  by  yci-yah'-go  the  'irst  man  (  who  himself  was  made 
by  the  bear).   The  Me'-wuk  fofnc  the  holes  ready  made  and  used  them  for 

pou'ding  acorns. 

The  smajl  black  spider,  po^-ko-moo.  Is  poison  and  sometimes 
scratches  people  with  its  long  cla^va  and  the  l^ast  scratch  raa^.:^-s  a  poison 


acre.   The  poiscn  is  sometimes  put  on  arrow  points  to  make  them  kill 


quick.   This  spld_er  ( L^throdectus  masters) 

Pk     t 

v/ere  always  made  of  cedar  (LlbocCcrua ) . 


as  a  red  spot  underheath. 
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Northern  Me-wuk.  of  03  eta:   The  rainbow  means  that  a  baby  Is  born. 
Whenever  a  rainbow  la  seen,  everybody  >nows  that  another  baby  Is  born. 


A  >ffoman  often  addrewwes  her  husband  as 


S(ok-':eh, 


f  r  1  e !  id . 


Sturnella  talks  very  bad,  s&ys  nasty  worts.   Is  a  bad  bird. 

acernf 

In  leaching  acorn  meal,  warm  water  Is  used  for  black  oaV  eati^pa  (te-3  3'- 

a.  A. 

le)  and  wlslzenl  oak  and  cold  '.vi^ter  for  the  blue  ca>.  (douglasJ). 
Ji^ffiblllcal  core  nut  uncer.  baby  In  napoose  basket  (klk'-ki)  anc  put  in 
loosly  3  0  It  can  faii  out  when  wcm^^n  carrying  bsby  on  Jsack  so  s'-^e  will 
never  know  where  It  fell  or  vhere  It  Is.   The  afterbirth  is  buried. 

9 

Dick  Fdward  ssys  the  northern  He-wuV  cion't  lay  stress  on  the  w°ter  sloe 
and  land  side  like  the  southern  Mu-wah,  but  they  usee  the  terms  ki>y- 


CM/^ 


ku 


-muo-de  ^  wat  r  side)  wal'-le-mud-de  -^  land  sidey^ 


The  Oleta  Mewuk  sav  that  some  peopl  ccme  from  cogs,  seme  from  the  black 


oak  (tel-la^-le)  and  otheri 


'All  the  children  take  father's 
doR-  and  te-la^-le  and  rock  and 


jTLjtheJiills; 


side   and   father's 
some   from.hill^t 


animal.      So!ne 


came 


fro^ 


Krji   koQ    lao    (pQiVon)    t\jrino6   \q\  people. 

The  big  (head/ chief  always  hereditary  and   passed   from  father  to  eld^at 

A  A. 

son,  sometimes  to  caughter. 

The  northern  or  Oleta  Me-wuk  apply  the  name  kls^-se  tc  *  species  of  .loter 
grass.   Cne  grows  along*  rocky  stream  borders  In  th^  mcuntsins  sr.d  is  a 
sharp  edged  swprd  grass  and  its  root  Is  of  no  use.   The  grass  is  used 
for  making  mats. 

The  other  grows  below  In  the  valley  and  its  root  (soc>-le^  Is  the 
bcQv  material  used  in  naklng  many  baskets.   The  latter  of  course  13 
Clsdium. 

Ncrthern  Mewuk  of  Buena  Vist-  Rpncherla;   The  old  man,  Oliver, 


toJd  me  that  the  Ke^-wuk  Kon^-ne  tribes  al.vpys  buried  their  dead  in 


graves  dug  In  the  ground  —  that  they  never  b'jrled  in  caves  and  never 
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burneo  the  dead.   The  tribes  living  north  of  the  Cosumnes  River  (Necenon, 
or  Te-oe-rae-non  as  he  called  them,  mee.ning  north  people,  and  allied 
trltoee)  always  in  former  times  burled  their  dead. 

Northern  Mewuk  of  Railroad  Flat ;   The  monrners,  both  sexes,  are 
called  loo'-wah-zul<:.   Widows  a^d  widowers  are  called  we-koo'-ma. 

When  the  cry  is  held,  If  a  mourner  has  lost  a  husband  or  wife  within 
a  month  or  two  of  the  time  of  the  cry  he  or  ehe  Is  not  expe  cted 
to  acceDt  hl8  liberty  at  that  time  but  continue  a  mcurnl  til]  the  cry 


of  the  n'^xt  year. 


A  mourner  who  accepts  liberty  at  a  cry  within  2  cr  3  months  after 
death  of  a  dear  rel'ative  Is  not  well  thought  o^  by  the  people. 

The  brush  houses  at  Railroad  Flat,  used  during;  the  cry  and  the  dance 
of  Get.  1506,  are  of  sln.Dle  construction.   They  are  circular  In  ground 
section,  but  not  enclosed  all  the  way  .round,  each  having;  a  nctth  and  south 


opening. 


Th<^y  ^They  are  made  by  taking'  advantage  of  2  or  more  growing  manzanltas 
and  small  (young)  biick  oa>:s  and  filling  the  gaps  between  by  setting 
In  the  ground  la^-^ge  lea'^y  branches  of   aanzanlta,  blac^  oaks  and  mount '^ in 
lime  oak  which  are  held  In  place  by  a  long  slender  horizontal  pole  fastened 
to  the  uprights  about  4  feet  abcve  the  ground. 

The  tops  are  arched  In  toward  th^  center  but  do  not  meet.   They  are 
high  enough  for  a  person  to  stand  upright  without  touching  his  head. 
They  afford  shade  and  some  protection  from  Inquiring  eyes. 

The  preparation  for  the  cry  had  evidently  been  going  on  for  some 
time  and,  apparently  owing  to  lack  of  su^'^lclent  means  at  Railroad 
Flat,  a  family  from  West  Point  seemed  to  have  charge  of  hcsplt-.lltles. 

A  few  days  before  the  ceremonies  began,  2  resident  old  women 
(from  JOt  Flat)  too'^  $40.00  worth  o:^  gold  dust  to  the  store  and  traded 

It  :^or  flour,  su^ar,  tea,  .of fee,  crackers  and  the  like.   Besides,  they 
had  a  lar-e  store  of  acorns  which  they  made  Into  acorn  flourjn  and 
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be^an  cooking  the  opy  before  the  ceremony  be.or^n. 

When  guests  -^irst  arrived  they  were  given  places  1^  the  outer  circle 
of  the  roundhouse  and  ?n  ample  meal  of  cooTred  food  -  Including  buckets 
of  coffee  and  tea  -  was  carried  in  by  the  hostess  and  placed  before 
them# 

During  the  cereir.cn;^'  at  Railroad  Flat  in  October  1906,  I  was  told 

e 

by  the  Indians  that  in  the  early  oavs  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  vally 

A 

tribes  had  a  feather  cape  of  robe  of  the  large  feathers  o:^  the  California 
condor  (li^l-lu^';:-kah)  which  re.sched  to  ^he  ground.   The  condor  blanket 
was  called  kook^-si-yu. 

It  v/as  worn  only  at  the  ceremonials  and  at  the  same  time  a  headress 
O"^  feathers  of  the  golden  eagle  (we-pl-ah-gah)  stood  up  high  on  the  head. 
The  robe  and  headress  made  the  men  look  like  a  giant. 

Storage  and  cooking  o^  acorns.   The  acorn  caches  (called  chah^-kah 
and  too-le^-lah)  at  Railroad  Flat  in  Oct.  1906  we»*e  large,  standing 
\3prlght  with  a  small  nine  tree  betveen  ^>^^^  ^  frrr'^  p"^'  '  ^^" )        One  was 
abcut  6  ft.  high,  the  other  about  12  ft.  high.   Each  was  about  4  ft.  in 
diameter  and  had  a  strong  fr^me-vork  of  6  uprlpht  posts  planted  in  the  ^/ 
ground  and  reaching  up  to  the  top.   Besides,  each  recleved  additional 
support  fro^-»  the  trees  between  them..   But  the  main  use  of  the  tree  was 
to  lessen  the  rain  that  fell  on  the  caches. 

In  each  interval  upri;''ht  nosts  were  4  or  5  slender  vertical  willow 
holes  (about  one  inch  in  diameter)  starting  at  the  top  ^nc^  curving  in 
at  the  bottom  to  rest  en  a  common  central  support,  consisting  of  one 
block  or  section  of  a  tree  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter  and  a  out  a  foot 


high. 


The  vertical  post  ^and  sticks  vv^re  bound  firmly  together  by  hori- 


zont.il  lands  of  grapevine  and  hazel  placed  about  10  inches  or  so  apart. 

At  the  bottom  as  a  grar^evine  loop.   The  inside  was  lined  with 
cedar  boughs,  ins'ce  of  which  was  species  of  pplloblum,  and  there  was  a 
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thick  cover  of  t})e  same  material,  with  Libocec^rue  boughs  on  top. 

The  filter  or/leach  used  to  leach  the  bitter  out  of  the  acorn  meal 
is  about  4  ft.  in  diaTieter  and  about  10  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth.   It 
is  placed  on  a  slight  elevation  and  is  made  of  dry  leaves  and  fragments 
of  barV  scraped  up  ard  u'-^der  bushes  of  Ceancthua  and  manzanita  in  the 
chap.^rral  thic'rets.   The  greater  part  is  leaves  of  the  manzanltp. 

There  wer'^  2  in  operntion  at  the  same  time  a-^d  the  rancherla  at 
Railroad  Flat  Oct.  9  -  12,  l'^06.   A  coarse  cloth  (gunny  saoV)  was  spread 
over  the  filter  to  rec^eve  the  meal,  which  wac  carefu?,:y  wetted  and  patted; 
and  then  a  branch  c:^  ced-r  was  laid  on  top  ard  the  and  the  -'/atsr  (-.varTied 
first  In  a  basket  of  hot  stones)  poured  on  the  cecar  branch  to  spread  It 
evenly  and  not  wash  the  meal.   In  one  case  the  leach  Itse'^f  (Just  under 
the  clcth)  ;Vp.s  linec  \v^  th  Libooecrus  boughs. 

In  leaching  the  accrn  meal  a  green  branch  of  Incense  ced^r  Is  ^ald 
on  top  of  the  ivetted  meal  to  spread  the  water  and  brea^  Its  force 
as  tbe  water  Is  Doured  on  to  wash  out  the  bitter. 

The  water  is  first  warmed  In  a  large  basket  by  me^>ns  o:^  n  dozen 
hot  stones  feach  5-7  inches  in  length).   The  w^ter  is  dipDed  out  o^  the 
Dig  basket  with  a  smaller  basket,  holrin-^  about  a  gallon,  and  pourefl 
upom  th^  cedar  branch,  the  foliage  of  which  is  very  dense. 

The  leaches  varied  -^rom  3  to  4f  ft.  in  diameter.   There  were  3 
o:^  them  in  u">e  durin)?-  the  ceremoni'=^s  ^t  Railroad  Flat  in  early  October. 
They  were  near  together  all  within  10  ft.  o:^  the  centr'^1  -^^.re  at  whJch  th<=^ 
stones  were  heated  and  the  acorns  mush  cooled. 

The  leaches  were  abcut  1  ft.  thick  (or  deep)  and  were  made  of  chap- 
arraT'  leaves  and  bark  scraped  up  under  the  bushes  of  aanzanita  and 
Ce^nothus.   Some  had  a  laver  of  Liboc^drus  on  top. 


The  t^andp:ame^  F^in-wah^*  Game  played  with  2  bones  of  mountain  lion  - 
one  plain,  the  other  wrapped  and  pitched  in  a  bro^d  ring  near  each  ^nd. 
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The  bcnes   called;   put^-tpjn 

The  wrappei   one;    osZ-sah 

The  plain  one;   nung-'-ah,    or  man. 

The  counters  ^re  callei  hn^lah.   ''■hey  consist  of  10  slander  arrow-like 

sticVs  18  inches  in  lens'th,  ^n<3  are  rather  sharp  at  .one  end. 

The  original  nam'*  of  the  vrapDed  bones  was  hln-wah,  which  is  now 
the  naT.e  of  the  game. 

A  special  !nan  acts  as  the  counter  and  sits  between  the  players, 
a  little  to  one  side.   He  holes  the  10  stic>-s  ana  tosses  to  the  successful 
player  pach  ti^p.   T^e  plyers  sing  all  the  time,  without  ceasing. 
Various  tunes  a^d  scnp-s  are  sung.   One  of  the  commonpst  is:  Ho-wen*'- 

/ 

nem-hc^n-h°e/-n°h,  rer^eated  again  ann  ajrain.   One  o"^  the  nlayers  sing-s, 
the  other  side  restiner.   In  this  3=?se,  ther^  vwere  invariably  two  pa^: rs 
of  Dlayers,  all  men  -  2  •^en  on  q  s^fip  squatting  sir'e  by  s'riP.   They 
soT.pt^nes  grasDed  a  hancful  of   p^n^  np'^dles  fvo^^   the  -^loor  In  each  hand, 
and  buried  the  ocnes  a  one-  th'^  wisos  of  needles.   At  other  t^m^s  for 
other  pla'ers)  merely  nassed  thp  bones  b?!C>  and  ■f'orth  in  frorat  "id  behind 
the  back  and  t^°n  fol-^e*  their  arms  quietly  while  continuing  to  sinp'  and 
sway  the  body. 

The  head  ch^e-^  announced  -^he  ^•ame  and  said  they  could  ro  ahead 
and  piny  about  noon  the  following  morning  of  th*:"  wash  (  which  concluded 
the  ircurnins-  cer«>?cn.t^.   The  game  continued  'post  of  the  time,  day  and 
night,  p-^tPT*  this.   Money  passed  -^r  ely  and  changer  hands.   50  cent 
pieces  w=re  used. 

In  1005  the  i'ewuk  at  Railroad  ^lat  rancheria  were  using  ancient  mortars 
which  they  had  found.   "he  tall  "lo^-tar  (pi.    )  with  straight  sides  is 
called  uTT'^-meh,  and  measures  11..'^  inches  hVh,  greatest  diameter  (at 
top)  11.25  inches,  diameter  at  botton  6.5  inches,  depth  o:'  cavitv  P  5 
inches.   It  was  beinsr  us-^d  to  pound  min^anita  ber-ies  (a-y^h). 


^ — ^ 
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Hoo-Voo-e-Vo  of  Bociepo.  Bay  (Vov.    21,  1905).   Tribe  living  of  Bodega 
Pay.   Territory  extends  along  coast  from  Duncan  Point  on  north  to  a  noint 
on  east  side  of  Tomales  Bay  between  present  towns  of  Valley  Ford  and 
Tomales.   Inland  (to  east)  they  reached  only  to  freestone. 

The  so-called  'Indian  Moun««  on  a  high  hill  In  the  redwood  forest 
west  of  Occidental  was  a  large  camp  us«d  In  late  summer  and  fall  for 
gathering  acorns  of  the  tanbark  oaV,  and  for  hunting. 

The  only  inland  village  of  the  Olam^ntTce  (Hoo'koo-e)  was  at  the 
old  Rilissian  Settlement  of  Bodega  -  a  long  adobe  about  a  mile  -from  the 
present  towm  and  jj^  mile  from  present  creamery. 

This  is  the  tribe  AifeT  Indians  and  half  breeds  oil  lower  Russian 
River  call  Tad^-*a-ga-nu  or  Bo^-aa-p:a-nu  which  m-ans  simply  Bodega 
people. 


The  Bodega  Indians  Iwrlginally  had  ranch«rias  all  around  the  Bay, 
including  a  large  one  on  the  s>>lt  or  bar  (towards  its  west  end). 

Their  territory  re-^ched  east'^rly  not  quite  to  Freestone  (Po*>r- 
tow^-wah  yo^-mah)  and  on  the  southeast  was  bounded  in  part  by  Valley 
Ford  Creek.  He  regards  the  Freestone  people  (Powtow'^-wah  yo<-me  or 
Lek'-kah-te'-wut)  as  a  distinct  tribe,  though  speaking  a  related  language. 

The  only  full  blood  member  of  his  tribe  now  living  is  the  half- 

brother  of  my  informant, ](Blll^-''Sihtth  of  Bcdega  Bay)  Tom,  fToras)  who 

A 
works  for  a  lumber  company  at  Russian  Gulch. 

An  Indian  named  Joaquin  who  lives  at  Charley  Hop's  ranch  near 
Stewart  Point  may  be  a  Bodep:a  Indian. 

^or  a  long  time  Capt.  Smith  of  Bodega  (village)  had  a  big  r-^ncheria 
on  his  place  a  coupDe  of  hundred  yards  west  c-r   the  old  Russian  Adobe 
House.   There  were  several  hundrei.  Bodega  Indians  here. 

When  Captain  Claussen  first  settled  bt  Drakes  Bay  about  33  to  34 
£i.t,   15-7/  r\  /r7tj 

years  ago  Indians  were  numerous  on  Tomales  Point  and  all  along  th'^  wpst 
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Ut^fTa-^Rleshay.      About  20  years  ago  Captain  C3aus8en  toov  a 
•school  census'  and  then  found  about  60  Indians  living  on  th^  west  side 
of  Tomales  Bay  from  a  Dolnt  acout  6  miles  nol»th  of  Inverness^,  northward 
to  the  r.olnt.   They  lived  by  fishings  and  huntlnsr,  and  wer-  great  clam 
diggers  and  eaters.   They  annoyed  the  white  settlers  more  or  Ipsa 
(doubtless  In  gooc  reason  and  In  retaliation  for  brutal  depds),  and  about 
IS  years  age  C.W.  Howard  the  'owner*  of  most  of  the  land  on  the  -^Ide  west 
of  Tomales  Bay,  ordered  his  men  to  evict  them.   The  men  went  there  and 
tore  down  the  Indian's  houses  while  onp  of  their  number  stood  ready 
with  a  gun  to  punish  any  Indian  who  might  resent  the  destruction  of  his 
home.   As  a  result  most  of  the  Indians  crossed  thp  Pay  and  scattered 
and  soon  became  practically  extlnc^.   There  are  still,  he  says,  a  few 
half-breeds  on  the  wpst  side  near  Marshall,  but  he  doubts  If  there  Is  a 
single  full  blood  le't  —  or  a  single  person  who  can  speaV  the  language. 


EtKhJtU-^^r^iCtJ^     kxoitj   . 


mea  O^o^-we^).   Highly  vlrtuou'^  -^or  cuts  and  wounds. 


Leaves  bruised 


and  bound  on.   Also  te?,  for  distress  In  stomach  and  lun 


gs 


Artemisia  ludovlclana  Cput^- to-put ''-to).  Lea'/es  bruised  and  Vept  on  cuts 
and  seres.   Good  for  sore  backed  horses.   Tea  mildly  cathartic;  good 


■^or  'ncitestlon. 


The 


Heraaium  lanatjim   (poo-loo'-te)   Young  stems  peeled  and  eate^  raw. 

root  an  excellent  poultice  for  swellings :  ^often  In  hot  ashes  and  mash 

up  and  out  on  swollen  place.   It  wll]  get  well  or  brealr.   Good  for  mumr^s 

Angelica  hendersonl  (lo^lrot^-te)   Y;ung  stems  eaten  raw,  same  as  doo-Ioo^' 

e  x 

Made  Into  tea  as  cure  for  musstl  poisoning,  which  withoutTls  often 


te. 


fatal. 


Rhamnus  oallfornlcus  (kawt-teh)  Tea  from  bark  and  leaves.   Cathartic. 
Willow  -  Sallx  daslolipls  (te^-wut)  The  barv  stripped  from  young  branches 
and  bollPd.   Good  for  Severs.   Also  cures  measles. 


^j 


.1 
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Fern  -  DruyDteris  ric-ida  nre-uts  (oo^-took-oo^-tooV)  The  bunch  O"'  roots 
bol]ed  anc  made  Into  tea  cure  for  vomiting  and  spitting  tlood  end  other 
Internal  bleeding 

Elder  -  SambuQus  g:lauca  (to-to^lah)   Flowers  and  root  used  for  nediclne 
Beliefs.   All  the  Birds  were  first  people  once,  and  all  people  isti^ 
••me  from  birds  -  from  (Ziwls,  Kagles,  Hawys,  C^ualll,  p^uclrs,  fi/allard  In 


Everv  person 


particular]^  ^luejays,  Woodpeckers  and  all  kinds  of  birds. 

was  once  a  bird.   I-'ek-mek's  wife  was  a  mallard.   No  Olamentlce  D^OT>le 


ever  came  from  any  animal  (le.  mammal).   The  mpadcwlar>  Is  a  gossip 
and  we  don't  Hire  him. 

The  Wl'-na,  a  !Tocozziimm^  Subtrlbe 
The  only  full-blood  living-  In  1905  was  an  pxceedlndy  old  woman 


named  E^-non-nat-too-ya^.  Ker  name  in  Spanish  is  Pow^-lah 

She  now  lives  ne-^-t  Pleasantor  with  her  daughter,  Maria  R^^yee  jfv^fe   of 


Me 


3t1can  or  Chllenean,  G.  Reyesi^. 

The  daughter  talks  the  language  but  do^^'t  know  all  the  words. 

The  original  home  of  ttibe  was  an  island,  No^yoop,  between  the 
Sacramento  and  Joaquijjrt  Rivers  near  their  mother  -  probably  the  wpst 
end  of  Sherman  Island  or  neie:hboring  Islet  near  Antloch,   She  says 
the  village  was  south  of  the  Suisun  (Soo/-e-soon')  country  and  her 
people's  territory  reached  to  the  Bay*   It  was  only  a  llt^^le  way  fi^ow 
the  rancheria  to  the  'Big  Water'.   Nejrt  on  the  north  or  northeast  or 
near  the  Sacramento  River,  lived  the  0^-che-hak  ppople  (probably  only 
a  rancheria  name)  whose  language  differed  only  slightly—  she  coulc 
understand  it.   Next  on  the  east;  across  2  rivers,  were  the  Hokozzumme, 
whose  language  also  was  so  near  li^e  hers  that  she  could  talk  with  the 
people. 

To  the  south  or  southeast  on  or  near  a  big  river  11^'ec  th«=^  ^rn- 
ne^-suk,  whose  language  likewise  differed  only  a  little.   The  Kcol-po«B^- 


ne  (or  Hool-poom^-man-ne)  lived  to  the  nortlQast  on  the 
of  Sacramento  Fiver,  but  Just  where,  she  doesn't  Xnow. 


east  side 
They  sroKe  her 
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lane-uage  and  another  language  also./  (pieasenton,  Calif.   Nov.  26,  1905). 

Among  the  Wl^-pa  t^e  wife  o-r  the  chief  usei  to  wear  a  feathered 
blenVet  which  was  very  rich  ano  hanisoine.  -This  blanket  was  called  Jrto- 
soo^-pah.   It  was  made  of  the  feathers  of  wah^-o  the  snow,  goose  and  se^ 


'  _  «i_  V 


yoom. 


nah,  the  mallard. 

Some  of  the  men  had  rotiee  of  bears V:ln,  called  oo 
Most  of  the  people  had  blankets  of  rabbit  skin,  called  Ipk-kah^. 

Both  men  and  women  had  cloaks  cf  tules  /called  po-so^-wan)  which 
reached  ccwn  to  their  waist  and  which  they  wore  In  bad  weather.   At  dances 
and  ceremonious  occasions  they  wore  finer  and  longer  ones,  which  reached 
down  to  knees,  both  in  :Prora  ^r\&   back,  and  were  ornamented  with  red  and 
white  beads  of  their  own  make.   Neither -sex  were  hats  or  rr-ocftasins. 
After  the  Spaniards  came,  the  men  learned  to  make  a  kind  of  sandal 
(called  so-lo^ir.eh)  to  protect  the  bottom  of  the  foot.- 


^ 


Both  sexes  wore  belts  (called  loo^-tah  and  Pah-ch?.h)  to  hold 


UD  their  garments. 


-The  men  wore  a  breech- clout  called  yut-tah;  the  women,  a  short 
tule  sVlrt  called  p*'-6ah^-lah.   On  occasions  the  men  wore  a  necklace 
of  bear's  claws,  called  ah-ki^'-ah  soo^-naht;  the  women  a  necklace  of  shells '^ 
called  hoo^'-la.   On  ceremonial  .occasions- the  ■  women  wore  also  a  headband 
about  one  and  one  quarter  to  one  and  cne-half  feet  in  width  made  of 
small  shells  strung  and  sewed  together,  called  x)U^-che;  shell  bracelets 
called  now-woo^-tah,  ear  t^endants  called  sc^-mi;  and  both  sexes  wore  o 
nose  bone  three  to  thpee  and  a  half  inches  long  called  pe-la-ke. 

Both  sexes  painted  for  ^prcing:   the  women  painted  the  face  only; 
the  men  the  face,  body  and  legs. 

The  shell  necklace  and  ear  pendants  rattled  when  they  shook  together 


- 


9nd  mate  a  noise  in  d'^ncln^. 


'■K 
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-^   Remnants  of  Mewko  Tribes  Liring  Near  Pleasanton 


V 


T 
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On  Nove«ber  5f  1910  I  risited  the  rancheria  between  Pleasanton 
and  Mrs^  Phoebe  Hearst's  place*  The  Indians  told  me  that  the  old 
Wi-pa  woman  who  used  to  live  here,  and  from  whom  I  obtained  some 
important  myths ,  had  died  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

I  talked  with  two  Indian  men  belonging  to  Mewko  tribes.  One 
IS  called  Joe  Avencho  or  Joe  OsiHman;  the  other  Joe  Benoko.  Joe 
Otuzman  lives  at  Pleasanton  rancheria,  where  his  fathmr  lived 
before  him  and  speaks  a  Mewko  dialect  close  to  Wi-pa. 

Joe  Benoko,  anoj^is  fathwr  before  him,  lived  at  Sunol  rancheria 
and  belongs  to  the  Han-ne-su  tribe.  He  is  not  sure  however  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Han-ne-su  territory  reached  westerly  from  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  to  near  Sunol,  or  his  father's  people  moved  into 
the  Sunol  country  from  the  Valley.  Neither  can  he  define  the 
Han-ne*>su  territory  with  any  definiteness  for  the  reason  that 
his  father  never  took  him  around  it.  Irrespective  of  this,  the 
stumbling  upon  this  man  is  important  as  he  islthe  only  Han-ne-su 
^or  Han-ne-suk;  man  I  have  ever  met,  and  doubtless  the  only  one 
still  alive.  His  language  confirms  what  the  old  Wi- pa  woman  told 
me  several  years  ago,  namely,  that  the  Wi-pa  and  Han-ne-su  spoke 
closely  related  language^  and  could  in  the  main  understand  each 
other.   They  really  are  very  close.   Ind%is  almost  always  exaggerate 
their  dialectic  differences. 

There  is  still  a  chance,  if  one  had  time  and  a  smattering  of 
Spanish-Mexican,  to  obtain  valuable  facts  from  the  few  remaining 
Indians  at  Pleasanton. 

Mos1jfc)f  them  belong  to  tribe^or  bandsJLf  the  Mewko  family.  Of 
this  important  Mewan  family  I  have  already  obtained  material  from 
members  of  three  tribes  i  Wi-paT,  Han-ne-su,  and  Wel-wel-he  (or  Wel- 
wel-le-he)  all  living  at  Pleasanton.  To  the  latter  belongs  the 
wife  of  a  Poo*-e-win  Indian  named  Mike  McGill  ^|||^,  but  she  and 
her  mother  were  early  captured  by  the  Spanish  and  taken  to  San 
Jose  to  work  as  servants.  Mike  McGill  is  a  Poo-e-win,  but  doesn't 
remember  much. 


-  2  - 


There  is  also  here  Mrs.  t^mi^  Colos,  a  so-called  "Costano," 
whose  mother  came  from  San  Lorenzo  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  whose 
father  was  a  Ko-re-ak-ka.  Her  language  is  the  same  as  was  native 


^OilV\AV\ 


to  Santa  Clara* 

Joe  GuzSman  (or  Joe  Avencho)  is  the  father  of  Ben^, 
who  was  killed  two  years  ago  by  falling  off  of  a  wagon,  and  whose 
wife  (Nettie)  is  a  Mokeltimne  and  has  married  again  and  lives  at 

or  near  Comanche* 

The  Guzftoan  family  belongs  to  a  Mewko  tribe  and  talk  almost 
the  same  as  Wi-pa.  They  have  lived  for  two  or  thiree  generations 
near  Pleasanton,  and  pretend  to  not  know  much  of  their  language. 
They  say  however  that  their  language  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  Han-n^-su, , which  latter  had  a  rancheria  near  Sunol, 
now  represented  by  Joe  Benoko  of  Sunol,  who  works  from  ranch  to 
ranch,  usually  from  Plasanton  to  Uvermore*  I  found  him  at  a 
grape  ranch  near  Pleasanton  Nov*  5»  1909« 

An  Indian  whose  white  name  is  Mike  McGill  tells  me  that  he 
is  a  Poo»-e-win  and  was  bom  on  Cayetano  (Gayetano)  Juarez  place 
aJ^^oo-loo»-ka,  a  little  southeast  of  Napa  City.  He  says  there 
used  to  be  a  rancheria  called  Yak»-koo-me  between  Cayetano 's 
place  and  Napa,  and  that  its  inhabitants  different  from  Poo'-e-win 
and  spoke  the  same  language  as  spoken  at  Napa*-  I  got  enough  words 
from  him  to  make  sure  that  he  really  belongs  to  the  poo'-e-win 
tribe*  Later  he  lived  near  Pacheco  (between  Pacheco  and  Clayton) 
northwest  of  Mount  Diablo.  His  wife  belongsjto  a  Mewko  tribe 


f 


the  name  of  which  she  gives  as  Wel-wel-he. 


■  ■■-  '    11'  '■"■-  ■■'■  -- 
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RmiAIITS  OF  MEWKO  TRIBES  LIVING  NEAR  PLEASANTON 


dn  lloveiriber  5,  1910  I  visited  the  rancheria  betv/een  Pleasanto» 
and  Mrs  Phoebe  Hearst's  place.   The  Indians  told  me  that  the  old 
Wj'-pS  voman  v/ho  used  to  live  here,  and  from  whom  I  obtained  some 
important  myths,  had  died  a  little  over  a  year  a^o. 

I  talked  vdth  two  Indian  men  belonging  to  Mewko  tribes.  One  is 
calle  Joe  Avencho  or  Joe  Goosman;  the  other  Joe  Benoko,   Joe 


man  lives  at  Pleasanton  rancheria,  where  his  father  lived  before  him. 
and  speaks  a  Mewko  dialect  close  to  Wi-pa 

Joe  Benoko,  and  his  father  before  him,  lived  at  Sunol  rancheria 

He  is  not  sure  however  as  to 


and  belongs  to  the  Han-ne-su  tribe. 

whether  or  not  the  Han-i^^fiS  territory  reached  westerly  from,  the  San 


Joaquin  valley  to  near  Sunol,  or  his  father's  people  m.oved  int6  the 
Sunol  country  from  the  Valley.   Neither  can  he  define  the  Han-ne-su 
territory  with  any  definiteness  for  the  reason  that  his  father  never 

« 

took  him  around  It.  Irrespective  of  this,  the  stuiribling  upon  this 
man  is  important  as  he  is  the  only  Haiirne---su(or  Han-?ne~Eiiik)  man  I 
have  ever  met,  and  doubtless  the  only  one  still  alive.  His  language 
confirms  what  the  old  Wj.-pa  wom.an  told  me  several  years  ago,  namely, 
that  the  Wi--pa  and  Hqa-ne-^  spoke  closely  related  languages  and 
could  in  the  main  understand  each  other. They  really  are  very  close. 
Indians  alm.ost  alv/ays  exaggerate  their  dialectic  differences. 


WVWi^U. 


d) 


«t:iV*VgrS<lt*MM»l«  ■■i^«<«*'a*i 


There  is  still  a  chance,  if  one  had  time  and  a  smatter- 
ing of  Spanish-Mexican,  to  obtain  valuable  facts  from  the 
few  remaining  Indians  at  Pleasanton. 

Most  of  them  belong  to  tribes  or  bands  of  the  Uss}^ 
family.  Of  this  important  MflMXL  family  I  have  already  ob- 

taine^^i 
wftl->he^ 


tribes:  Wi-.pl, Hfln«ne-sii.  and  lal- 
-le-he)].     To  the  latter  belongs  the  wife  of 


e-wm 


know  the  original  locality  of  her  people,  for  she  and  her 
mother  were  early  captured  by  the  Spanish  and  taken  to  San 

Jose  to  work  as  servants.  Mike  McGill  is  a  Pop-e-win,  but 

doesn't  remember  much.      .,,/,,         ^\^^A 
A  f-TKere  is  also  here  Mrs.  Anhelo  Colos,  a  so-called 

'^QstsUnSL*   whose  mother  came  from  San  Lorenzo  on  San  Francis 

fier  language  is 


Bay  and  whose  father  was  a 

same  as  was  native  to  Santa  Glara. 


Gaae 

A 


Gooseman  who  was  killed  two  years  ago  by  falling  off  of  a 
wagon,  and  whose  wife  (Nettie)  is  a  Mokelumne  and  has  mar- 

« 

ried  again  and  lives  at  or  near  Comanche. 

\am^  Mewko  tribe  and  talk  almost 


^ 


,1    - 


near 


ffi.pa.  They  have  lived  for  2  or  3  generations 
asanton,  l^pretend  to  not  know  much  of  their  Ian- 
guage.  They  say  however  that  their  language  is  some^differ- 
ent  from  that  of  the  Han-ne^-su.  which  latter  had  a  rancheria 
near  Sunol,  now  represented  by  Joe  Benoko  of  Sunol,  who 
woiks  from  ranch  to  ranch,  usually  from  ^^^^^anton  to  Liver- 
more.  I  found  him  at  a  grape  ranch  near  Pleasanton  Nov.  0. 
1909.  ^ 
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i^Bt«i#M*li'<iHB:.«««»«B»i» 


There  is  still  a  chance,  if  one  had  time  and  a  smatter- 
ing of  Spanish-Mexican,  to  obtain  valuable  facts  from  the 
few  remaining  Indians  at  Pleasant on. 

Most  of  them  belong  to  tribes  or  bands  of  the  MHJ&Q. 
family.  Of  this  important  Mfiaan  family  I  have  already  ob- 
taineHlMBawHii^  three  tribes:  IbpL HaR-Pg-s5 ,  and  3fil- 
3Sfil-hi  (or  fyfl1-wfll-le-he')l.  To  the  latter  belongs  the  wife  of 
a  Poo-e-win 


know  the  original  locality  of  her  people,  for  she  and  her 
mother  were  early  captured  by  the  Spanish  and  taken  to  San 

Jose  to  work  as  servants.  Mike  McGill  is  a  PoQ-e-win,  but 

doesn't  remember  much.       .,,«-,       *   tt«j 
A  f^ere  is  also  here  Mrs.  Anhelo  Colos.  a  so-called 

^'Ofiaiiflfi..' whose  mother  came  from  San  I^renzo  on  San  Francis^ 
Bay  and  whose  father  was  a  T(:o.>re-aklka .  fler  language  is 
same  as  was  native  to  Santa  Clara. 


Joe  Gweman  (or  Joe  Avencho)  is  the  father  of  Ben 

A 

Gooseman  who  was  killed  two  years  ago  by  falling  off  of  a 
wagon,  and  whose  wife  (Nettie)  is  a  Mokelumne  and  has  mar- 
again  and  lives  at  or  near  Comanche. 

man  familylaBl^  MskSL  tribe  and  talk  almost 


Gr- 


.'  - 


ffi,pa.  They  have  lived  for  2  or  3  generations 
near  Pleasanton,  ^pretend  to  not  know  much  of  their^ lan- 
guage. They  say  however  that  their  language  is  some^differ- 
ent  from  that  of  the  Han,ne^-su.  which  latter  had  a  rancheria 
near  Sunol,  now  represented  by  Joe  Benoko  of  Sunol.  who 

woiks  from  ranch  to  ranch,  usually  from  ^l««^^^^?S„*S.^^^f  " 
more.  I  found  him  at  a  grape  ranch  near  Pleasanton  Nov.  0, 

1909.  — 
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Tl-nan  or  Koz*zum»me  Villages 


Chief  Hunchup  tells  me  (December^  1904)  that  his  people  (Nia^se-nan 
tribe)  reached  westerly  only  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  timber  (Digger  pine 
and  Blue  Oak  forest  belt).  Their  territory  included  Latrobe  (Yah^lis-  ) 
and  Wi*me*sd*pa«kan  (a  little  below  Latrobe)^  and  ended  along  an  irregular 
line  passing  southerly  from  Salmon  Falls  (Yaw«»dok)  on  the  South  Fork  of 
the  American  River  to  Michigan  Bar  (pa-lah-mool  «  Water  Oak)  on  the 
Cosunmes  River • 

Below  (west  of)  the  Nis«se«nan  were  numerous  rancher las  of  tribes 
speaking  a  widely  different  language^  the  Mo-^koz^zum-me.  These  tribes 
the  Mis*se«nan  called  Ti^nan,  meaning  "West  People.**  They  extended  from 
Slough  House  on  Deer  Creek  (and  adjacent  parts  of  the  Cosumnes  River) 
down  to  the  Tules.   (The  Pa«we*nan  Poo*soo*ne  call  the  Mo«*koz<»zum»me 
tribe  Kaw«so^  according  to  Blind  Tom.) 

Hunchup  gave  me  the  following  Ti-nan  rancher las  and  locations  on  or 
near  the  Cosumnes  River: 

Yoom-hoo*e:  rancheria  at  place  now  occupied  by  graveyard  on  knoll 
near  present  Sbugh  House  (1  mile  below  Cosiimnes  post  office). 

Yaw»mit;  rancheria  on  east  bank  of  the  Cosumnes  River,  directly 
across  from  Sheldon's  Ranch. 

Lool-le*mul:  rancheria  on  Deer  Creek  near  Sheldon's  barn. 

Soo«ke*de*de:  rancheria  on  east  side  of  the  Cosumnes  River  1.5 
miles  below  Yawmit. 

Mi*a*man:  rancheria  on  east  side  of  the  Cosumnes  River  3  miles 
below  Soo*ke*de*de. 

Low*we«mul:  rancheria  on  west  side  of  the  Cosumnes  River  opposite 
Mi-a»man. 

Choo-yooi]^ka-dut:  on  west  side  of  the  Cosumnes  River  1  mile  below 
Mi  • a* man 


Kah^kahm-pi:  on  west  side  of  the  Cosvimnes  River,  .5  mile  below 


^.  ^ 


Choo*yoom*ka-dut. 

Soo*poo:  on  west  side  of  the  Cosumnes  River,  3  miles  below 

Choo«yoom^ka*dut  • 

Too*koo*e:  on  west  side  of  the  Cosumnes  River,  5  miles  below  Soo^poo« 
Chah-woo:  on  west  side  of  the  Cosumnes  River,  .25  mile  below 

Too«koo*e« 


A 


T>KAN  OR  MO-KOZ"ZUt»>HE  VILLAGES  : 


Chief  Hunchup  tells  me  that  his  people  (Nis^se-nan  tribe-^  reached  westerly 

^  D  pivjL  ,  kit 

only  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  timber  {logger  fOBBtu     and  Blue  Oak /ores t -i«tXe   )• 
Their  territory  included  Latroke   (  lah-lis-   )  and  Wi^me-sa-pa-kan  a  little  below 
Latrobe),  and  ended  alonojan  irregular  line  passing  southerly  from  Salmon  Falls 
(Yaw-dok)  on  South  Fork  American  River  to  Michigan  Bar  (^a-lah-mool  =  Wateroak) 
on  Cosummes  ^iver. 

Below  (west  of)  the  Nis-se-nan  were  numerous  rancherias  of  tribes  speaking 
a  widely  di^j^rent  language  VMokozzumme.     ^hese  tribes,  the  Nissenan  called 
Tinan,  meaning  West  People*     '*'hey  extended  from  Slough  House  on  Deer  Creek 
y  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  Cosummes  KiverY  down  to  the  Tules.     (^  The  Pa-we-nan 
Poo-soo-ne  call  the  Mo-koz-zum-me  Iribe  Kaw-so,  •ik  Blind  Tom 

Hunchup  gave  me  the  following  Ti-nan  rancherias  and  locations  on  or  near 
Cosumaes  River: 
TooTOr-hoo-ej  Rancheria  at  place  now  occupied  by  graveyard  on  knoll  near  present 

Slough  House.    (  1  mile  below  Cosumnies  fH^jsl^f jjtm) 
Yaw-rait;   rancheria  on  ifc^st  bank  Coftsurames  ftiver  directly  across  from  Sheldon*  s 

Ranch* 
Lool-le-mul;  Rancheria  on  Deer  Creek  near  Sheldon's  Bam* 

Soo-ke-de-dej  Rancheria  on  iKast  JK.de  Cosummes  River 'iSjB^  miles  below  Yaw-mit 
Mi-a-manj  Rancheria  on  east  side  of  Cosummes  River  3  miles  below  Soo-ke-de-de* 
Low-we-raul;  Rancheria  on  Jvest  side  Cosumnes  River  opposite  Mi-a-man. 
Choo-yoora-ka-dutj  iJiJffest  side  of  Cosummes  ^Liver  1  mile  below  Mi-a-man 
Kah-kahmtpi  •  On  ;West  side^^osummes  ^iver^  i<8  raileybelow  Cho6-^-ka-dut 

Soo-pooj  On  west  side  Cosummes  River, 

Too-koo-e;  West  side  Cosummes  ttiver,   5  miles  below  SooCpoo 

Chah-woo  j     ^est  side  Gosupnes  River  ,  jgBn  mile^/below  Too-koo-e 


3  miles      *fl6»W  0-n-»y*>>^-fcft-<^t" 
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The  Me-wnk  Ceremonial  Houoe  at  Oo-poo^-san-ne 
(Buena  Vistat  Amador  County,  California) 


v 


On  one  of  the  large  promontories  jutting  out  into  the 
valley  at  the  base  of  Buena  Viasa  Butte,  is  an  ancient  24e-wuk 
Indian  Settlement,  or  at  least  all  that  remains  of  a  once 
large  and  prosperous  village*  There  are  now  only  two  houses 
and  an  old  earth-covered  ceremonial  house  like  the  one  I 
described  at  Cortena  Creek,  but  smaller  and  lower*  This 
one  has  only  one  entrance,  and  it  faces  east  and  is  very   low* 
The  ground  inside  is  excavated  two  or  three  feet  below  the 
general  level,  as  usual*  The  ground  plan  is  oval  and  the 
roof  of  earth-covered  branches  is  supported  by  strong  posts 
and  connecting  timbers*  The  to^  of  each  post  is  deeply  and 
squarely  notched  to  receive  the  connecting  roof  timbers* 

At  the  west  end  is  a  long  box,  sunk  flush  with  the  ground 
and  placed  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  building*   Its  top 
is  a  single  thick  board*  The  old  man  told  me  that  this  is  a 
drum  on  which  some  person  beats  with  the  feet  during  the 
ceremonies*   lie  says  a  hollow  lo^  is  better,  and  thoy  used 
to  have  one  in  the  old  ceremonial  house  .vhich  stood  farther 
out  on  the  promontory  and  wuich  was  much  larger,  as  shov^n  by 
the  excavation  which  still  remains*   (Fig«  6  c) 

At  the  extreme  (northern)  end  of  the  promontory  is  this 
large,  shallow  depre&ssiou  now,  and  for  many  years,  used  as 
a  burial  place  by  these  Indians*   It  wasonce  a  huge  ceremonial 
house,  but  that  was  long  ago*   It  was  used  for  all  ceremonial 
purposes  my  informant  said*  Not  only  the  mourning  ceremony 
(the  ''big  cry'^  as  it  is  locally  known  among  the  whites)  cut 
also  feasts  and  dauces  took  place  here*   During  dauces  the 
dancers  assembled  at  the  far  end  near  the  drum  and  started 
out  1  rem  and  returud  to  this  place* 


M\\><'^ 


<;;^ 


Sonora  region.   The  best  they  refused  to  sell  at  any  price,  but  I 
got  a  set  of  their  work  baskets  and  a  supg'fb'old  hettal  made  by 
the  oldest  woman  long  long  ago;   They  make  many  straw  baskets 
of  the  ribbed-trinket  basket  style,  with  string  ribs,  ornamented 
with  wooJ.-oTi:  frayed  red  flannel  or  flannel  and  quail  plumes,  like 
le  I  got  at  Sonora  only  more  jso. 

In  two  of  the  camps  this  afternoon  the  Indians  were  roasting 
the  massive  cones  of  the  Digger  pines.   They  put  them  in  the  fire 
long  enough  to  burn  off  the  thick  sticky  resin  with  which  they  are 
heavily  coated.   This  serves  a  double  purpose,  getting  rid  of  the 
sticky  gum  and  at  the  same  time  toasting  the  nuts  a  little. 
They  have  sacks  of  fresh  green  acorns  of  the  black  oak 
(Quercus  calif omicus)  which  they  call  te-la-ly,  which  they  are 

splitting  and  getting  ready  to  make  into  acorn  mush  and  acorn 

K 
bread.  Some  of  the  big  cooking  baskets  now  have  a  little  acorn 


VV/ 


mush  in  them. 


HI  xi  I  I.  tui 


The  wife  of  the  chief  of  the  Mariposa  Mu-wa  has  a  superb 
large  semiglobular  narrow  mouthed  basket,  with  bold  design  in 
black,  made  by  her  grandmother,  who  lived  on  Bull  Creek  but  is 
now  dead.  The  name  of  this  basket  is  toy -you.  I  offered  her 
$30  for  it,  but  she  positively  declined  to  sell  it,  because  it 
was  given  her  by  her  grandmother.  It  is  a  very  choice  basket 
and  should  be  secured  later. 

They  have  many  grass -splint  baskets  with  vertical  stitches 
of  thread  or  twine,  and  with  design  in  red  flannel  (frayed)  and 
plumes  of  valley  quail.   Some  are  small  bowls  (5  to  8  inches  in 
diameter),  and  some  are  small  mouthed  and  depressed.   Both  forms 
are  called  koh-tee. 


*mm»m-ii^  ,1  m>ai|iyqnaitiwii 
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On  September  18,  1902,  I  rode  on  horseback  to  the  pine 
woods  northeast  of  Mariposa.   Two  or  three  small  camps  of  Mu-wa 
Indians  are  scattered  along  the  hot  dry  overlapping  strip  of 


I 


I 


Upper  Sonoran  and  Transition  Zones  in  and/beyond  the  basin  above 


W 


mentioned.  JPhey  were  shy  at  first,  but  soon  talked  freely  and  gav 


inf  o  miat  ion^j^Ut-.  t 
late rials. /They  opened  bags  of  small  flat  blackish  seeds  they  call 


''■^""■■■"■••"■■^p* 


•^1  ai  «Ri 


:oo-you  or  pinole  and  msuizanita  berries  (eh-yeh)  of  which  they 
make  cider •^-^^'''ThBy  also  opened  and  threw  down  on  the  ground 


me 


to 


several  large  sacks  of  coils  of  split  willow  straj 


and 


bundles  of  rods ,  for  baskets .   They  have  been  most  induistrious  and 


have  a  larg< 


X 


stock  on  hand.   They  also  took  me  into^^'the  bushes  and 
showed  me  the  kinds  the  rods  came  from,  so  I  c^stfld  make  sure  of  the 


..y 


injjii  m*m\  m  ■•■^■w  i«ii»wffli«i  ■ 
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In  making  the  3  Kinds  of  coarse  openwork  baskets  known  as 


le-kah-lah  (burden  baskVt) ,  cham-ah  ibroad  shallow  scoop) ,  and 


/ 


ching-go    (deep  spoon  shaped^coop  .with  handle) ,    the  rods  used  may 
be  either  Ceanothus   inteqerriro(><^  (oh-hoo-ne)   or  Ceanothus  cuneatus 
(pi-wah) .      The  split  strand^^-^for  T;wining  the  rods   together  are  of 
black  oak,   Quercus  califoirtxicus    (te-^.ay-ly) ,   mostly  young  shoots 


which  have  great  strength.     The  rods  u^d  in  the  fine  coiled  baskets 
may  be  either  syrinjgfa,    Phi  lade  Iphus  LewiW    (pull-le)   or  sour  bush, 
Rhus  trilobata    ( Ji<Siin-mah ) ,   or  Cectnothus   inteqerrimus    (oh-hoo-ne)  . 

The  outsldte  strands  in  their  coiled  baskets  they  call   "willow" 

IT  \ 

■^  \ 

of  two  kind?^  sak-kal  (or  suk-kal)  and  tap-pahvtap-pah .   The 

/  \ 

former  siJi^ely  is  a  willow;  the  latter  I  believe  to  be  the  redbud 

(Cerciy  occidentalis ) .  The  black  used  for  the  design  is  the  split 

xoo%/ot   the  brake  fern  (Pteris  acfualina)  ,  which  they^all  lu-nah. 

They  had  one  small  basket  made  of  the  Tulare  marshy  root, 

ariscus  cladium,  which  they  call  pa-wee^s^eji, 

■^^^T **^'^^^'"***'^'"'*'^'*^^*  I   ,,,      ■  HI  ■■■»  ■nil  ■ >«T>P»H"^'*'*'^^^ 
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They  asked  me  if  I  was  hungry  and  offered  me  some  beans  and 
tomatoes  and  other  truck,  and  were  very  kind  and  polite. 

Today  I  drank  some  manzanita  cider  (made  from  the  berries 
of  Arctostaphylos  mariposa) .   It  is  in  color  and  flavor  like  the 


'1 
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Visited  the  Me-wa  Rancheria  near  Cherokee  on  August  21,  1903 
and  verified  the  vocabulary  I  got  yesterday  at  Bald  Rock. 

One  of  the  faunilies  at  Cherokee  is  preparing  to  give  an 
feast  tomorrow  and  I  got  there  in  time  (7:00  AM)  to  watch 
woman  cook  two  large  baskets  of  acorn  mush.  She  put  4-6 
hot  stones  in  each  basket  euid  stirred  the  stones  with  a 
so  they  would  not  rest  long  enough  in  one  place  to  bum 
basket. 


he  took  the  stones  out  of  the  fire  with  two  sticks  (not 
th  a  loop  stick) .  When  the  mush  was  done  she  took  the  hot  stones 
out  with  a  ladle  —  lifted  them  one  at  a  time  and  tilted  it  over 


mammmmmmm 


the  edge  of  the  basket  and  let  it  drop  into  a  basket  of  water 
held  close  xinder,  in  which  they  were  rinsed  and  then  pitched  back 
into  the  fire.   The  rinsing  water,  now  rich  with  mush  from  the 
stones,  was  emptied  into  the  big  mush  bowls  —  each  holding  about 
a  bushel. 

When  the  mush  or  soup  (consistency  of  thick  bean  or  pea 
puree)  was  cooled,  a  number  of  small  and  middle  size  bowl  baskets 
were  filled  and  put  aside  to  cool.  A  small  one  rod  basket  was 
used  as  a  dipper 


'***''l><'>P«rMaaMM*M>WI 


Only  old  —  very  old  —  baskets  of  their  own  make  were  used. 
The  cooking  baskets  were  large,  deep,  and  rather  coarse  (3  rod) 
bowls  called  him-mah,  aoid  omcumented  with  simple  designs.   The 
baskets  filled  were  3  rod  coiled  bowls  called  pul-le-sah.   The 
basket  used  as  a  dipper  was  a  1  rod  coiled  bowl  called  keng-ah-kahf 
A_somewhat  larger  eind  shallower  1  rod  bowl  is  called  kay-wy-you. 

Some  of  the  3  rod  coiled  bowls  of  old  time  make  have  very 
little  design  but  are  extraordinarily  hard  and  strong  and  compact 
and  well  made.   They  are  of  Digger  pine  (Pinus  sabiniana)  sprouts. 
I  have  one  I  got  at  Grapevine  Lodge  a  mile  west  of  Sonora  a  year 
or  two  ago. 


/r 
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I  saw  also  some  loaves  j)f  acorn  bread  (called  oo-la') .   Some 
were  cooked;  others  standing  in  a  basket  of  water  waiting  to  be 
cooked.   They  were  like  large  thick  pancakes  in  form.  Some  they 
called  ma-soo-tah  (instead  of  oo~la)  but  I  did  not  find  out  just 
how  they  differ.   They  are  sweet,  while  the  oo-la^is  slightly 
sour.   The  mush  or  soup  they  call  nup-pah^ 

There  are  many  circular  winnowers  here  (het-tal~ah)  mostly 
made  by  the  Mariposa  and  Chowchilla  Me-wa.   There  are  also  a  few 
of  the  deep  round  openwork  bowl  baskets  made  at  Chowchilla  for 
filtering  Manzanita  cider.   These  Indians  call  them  o-wy-you  and 
use  them  also  to  gather  acoims  in  —  hanging  them  on  the  arm. 

A  big  rockson  a  streeun  between  Cherokee  Ccimp  and  Tuolujahe 
station  has  the  too  pitted  with  about  20  mortar  holes,  y^ere   are 
also  plenty  of  mortal  holes  in  rocks  about  Cherokee  Q^p;  and  othe 
at  and  near  the  Bald  Rock  Rancheria. 

Saw  a  woman  and  her  little  girl  both  wearing  necklaces  unlike 

\  / 

any  I  have  seen  before.   Thdy  consist  of  small  bundles  (each  say 

1.5  inches  long  and  .25  inch  thick)  of  ^T' form  of  sage  (Artemisia 
ludovicians)  simply  tied  with  th^aji  and  strung  on  a  string  about 
2.5  inches  apart.   The  women  told  me  her  eldest  daughter  died  a 
few  months  ago  and  she  and  her  remaining  child  are  wearing  these 
"to— keep-aisease  away. 

*he   Me-wa  apparently  make  one  type  of  conical  burden  baskets 
'^-   Of  open  slender^rods  brought  together  invcouplets  at  alternating 
crossings  of  th^  transverse  strands.  As  small  seeds  would  fill 
the  intersp^es,  the  baskets  are  coated  with  aNvhite  mucilaginous 


paste  f  r^  the  soaproot  (Chlorogalum  pomeridianui 


This  species 


is 


rded  as  poison  and  never  eaten,  but  an  allied  but  much 


smaller  species  is  eaten. 


As  before  noted,  both  species  of  bltre'lninzanita  occur  here 
(A  viscida  &  A  mariposa>T^  In  A  viscida  the  bracts,  berries  and 
pedicels  are  glandular  viscid^ and  sticky  and  the  terminal  twigs 


,ii 


Lf.^wjJ 


/oftfce  Southern  Mewuk  of  Yo  Semite  : 


The  Auttxmn  Ceremonyjl   The  last  ceremony  I  saw  was  on  the  night  of^ 
October  10s.  1910.   The  performers  (dancers)  consisted  of  four;  men 
and  three  wov^en,    all  in  costume.   Both  men  and  women  wore  flicker 
head-bands  with  two  tufted  rods  sticking  upward  and  forward,  one 


one  each  side  ofXthe  head.   The  men  were  naked  except  for  breech- 
cloths  and  bead-work  belts,  and  in  their  hands  all  but  one  of  them 
carried  bow  and  arrows  and  a  gray  fox-skin  quiver •   One  of  the  men 
carried  tufted  wands.  \ 

At  this  ceremony  thisre  were  present  Chief  Kelly  and  one  or 

\  / 

two  others  from  Kalarow,  xi^ar   Mariposa,  and  also  a  few  Paiutes 


from  Mono  Lake. 


They  sang  during  the  performance,  ^the  various  motions,  the 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  theXbare  f6et,  the  bending  of  the 
bodies  forward,  and  the  loud  expf^patory  breathing  were  essentially 
the  same  as  those  I  have  repeatedl^  observed  in  ceremonies  of  this 
tribe  and  of  their  relatives  the /Northern  Mewuk. 


\ 


The  women,  like  the  men,  wbre  flicker  head-dresses  and  bead 


/ 


in  har 


belts,  but  unlike  the  men  carfied  in  h^r  hands  a  handkerchief  or 
a  piece  of  cloth  held  by  th^'  upper  comers.   They  swayed  their 
bodies  from  side  to  side  vmile  singing  inXthe  usual  way. 


The  dance  is  called  kal-ling-ah. 


/ 


lly  a  clown  called 


wah-cho-la  takes  part  in  this  ceremony.   He  years  a  tail,  acts 
funny,  and  mimics  th^  dancers.   He  carries  a  Varved  wooden  bird's 
head  in  his  hands, /and  helps  himself  to  anythiiag  he  takes  a  fancy 

/  y 

to  about  the  camp.   In  early  times  in  connection  with  this 

/  \ 

ceremony  there, was  a  dance  very  early  in  the  morning  before  eating; 

another  at  4  ^r  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  tVe  main  one  was 

/ 
always  held  after  dark  at  night.   The  early  mornin)g  dance  was 

called  poos-ne. 

/ 
This  ceremony  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  held  by  the 

tribe/  People  with  children  were  afraid  to  dance  it,  and  threw 


pie^s  of  money  and  acorn  meal  into  the  fire. 


^/ 


f 


i 


it' 

i 
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;r       The  villages  of  the  Northern  Mewuk  are  of  two  classes: 

(1)  those  in  which  the  families  of  the  head  chiefs  —  tjv^  Hi-am- 
po-ko  or  'Royal  Families'  reside,  and  (2)  those  inhabited  solely 
by  the  common  people.   The  position  of  head  chief/is  hereditary, 
and  may  descend  from  either  father  or  mother  to  the  eldest  son 
(or  in  some  cases  to  a  daughter).   The  head  chief,  called  hi-ah-po 
by  the  Northern  Me-wuk  (or  if  a  woman,  »^i-ang-ah)  is  a  person  of 
standing,  power,  suid  influence  in  the  tribe,  is  recognized  as 
head  chief  by  the  tributary  villages,  arid  must  always  be  a  member 


of  a  "royal  family." 


J 


/ 


The  chiefs  or  speakers  of  the  minor  villages,  called  le-wah-pe 

'  J       i 
by  the  Northern  Mewuk  and  X-oo-che  by  the  Middle  Mewuk,  are  chosen 

from  the  common  people  arid  have  no  authority  save  in  their  own 

villages. 

The  villages  of  the  firs£  class  are  of  much  consequence: 

they  are  the  places  where  the  principal  annual  ceremonies  are 

held;  their  names  dominate  the  surrounding  country  and  are  used 

by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  minor  villages  —  instead  of 

their  own  local  names  —  to  designate  the  people  and  place  to 

which  they  belong.   Thus  if  a  resident  of  a  minor  village  is  asked 

the  name  of  his  tribe  or  home  he  gives  the  name,  not  of  his  actual 

/  \ 

home,  but  of  the  head  village  to  which  his  village  is  tributary. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  name  of  a  village  of  the  first  class 

/  \ 

is  applied  not  only  to  the  village  itself,  to  its  inhabitants,  and 

/  \ 

to  the  inhabitcuits  of  the  minor  villages  tributary  to  it,  but  also 

to  a  defiriite  tract  of  country,  often  of  considerable  size, 

/  \        / 

constituting  the  domain  of  the  tribe.   Thus  Ah-wah-ne,  the  principal 

villag^  in  Yosemite  Valley  and  home  of  the  great  chief  Teniah,  was 

/  \ 

also  the  name  of  the  valley  itself,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 

\      / 
the  villages,  more  than  a  dozen  in  number.   Chow-chil-lah  is  a 


/ 


y.r' 


/<■/ 


\ 


similar  case.   The  name  is  that  of  a  village  of  the  first  cl^s , 
situated  in  Chowchilla  canyon;  it  is  applied  also  to  the  inhabi- 


tants of  all  the  tributary  villages,  of  which  ther 


re  many 


and  to  a  large  tract  of  country  dominated  by  tHfese  people  —  a 
tract  reaching  from  Fresno  Creek  on  the  sotith  to  Merced  River  on 
the  north. 

These  primary  divisions  were  the  political,  social  ceremonial, 
and  geographical  units  of  the  fjjewuk;  their  importance  therefore  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Whether  they  should  be  regarded  as 
tribes  or  subtribes  is  jor  less  consequence.   For  the  present  I 
prefer  to  consider  ifiem  as  subtribes,  though  by  no  means  disposed 
to  quarrel  with^ those  who  would  hold  them  as  tribes. 

The  tr>l5al  divisions  I  have  adopted  are  based  on  similarity 
of  langueige,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  while  each  village 
unit/^as  dialectic  peculiarities  of  its  own,  all  of  the  village 

its  may  be  assembled  in  three  closely  related  linguistic  groups. 
booking  holes  for  tripe  and  clover:   The  Northern  Mewuk  have  2 
kinds  of  cooking  holes:   1),  hoo-pah-o-lah,  dug  in  hot  ashes  of  the 
fireplace  after  the  fire  has  been  burning  a  long  time  and  ground 
thoroughly  hot  for  some  depth.   The  hole  is  lined  with  wet  earth 
or  clay.   Deer  tripe  and  blood  are  put  in.   Then  covered  with 


more  wet  clay  and  coals  put  on  top  and  fire  kept  on  top  all  day. 
Open  in  evening  ready  to  eat.   2),  Oo-lik-kay,  a  hole  2.5  feet 
deep  dug  in  ground  and  walled  around  with  stones  like  a  well. 
Fire  built  till  stones  very  hot.   Then  fire  taken  out  and  hole 
filled  with  alternating  layers  of  clover  and  hot  stones.   Leaf 
clover  is  called  paj-jah-ku.   Three  kinds  of  wild  clover  are  used 
When  done,  the  cooked  clover  is  dried  and  keeps  a  long  time. 
Sometimes  eaten  dry  but  usually  stewed  in  basket  with  hot  stones 
just  before  eating. 


v^ 


*(*M1 


\ 


•bbacco:      Wild  tobacco  of  both  species    (Nicotiana  attenuata  and 


v- 


s. 


biqelovi)  is  cultivated  about  many  of  the  old  rancherias.   At 
Auburn  Rancheria  near  the  South  Fork  Cosuinnes  River  which  I 
visited  Aug.  8,  1907,  the  large  flower  species  (N.  biqelovi) 
was  very  coitimon  and  an  old  woman  had  already  picked  a  quantity 
of  the  large  leaves  and  had  spread  them  out  to  dry.   Some  of 
the  leaves  that  were  completely  dry,  she  had  pounded  ready  for 
smoking.   This  tobacco  is  called  kah-su. 
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-r*  '*^  '^  di"^!icate  of  ^^^ 

Northern  Me-wuk  of  West  Point  r 


The  Yosemite  Indians  didn't  smoke  until  the  Paiutes  from 
Mono  Lake  showed  them  wild  tobacco  and  taught  them  how  to  us€^lt 

The  foiiowmo 

/ 

While  sitting  talking  (SeptenODer  17,  1905)  with  the  chief 
at  his  place  I  saw  an  old  man  from  Railroad  Plat  ride  up  and 
dismount  and  walk  straight  to  the  rear  of  the  "round  house' 
where  an  old  woman  had  died  2  or  3  weeks  ago.   The  chief  told  me 
to  listen  as  the  old  man  had  come  to  cry.   I  looked  at  my  watch; 
it  was  4  o'clock.   The  old  man  began  in  a  low  voice  a  low 
wailing  howl,  not  unlike  the  wailing  of  a  small  dog,  only  much 
lower.   As  he  cried  he  put  his  arm  around  the  daught  of  the  dead 
woman  and  patted  her  on  the  back.   After  keeping  this  up  at  inter- 
vals for  half  an  hour,  always  in  the  same  low  key,  he  came  over 
to  us  and  handed  the  chief  a  milkweed  cord  about  10  inches  long 
knotted  with  seven  knots,  indicating  the  number  of  days  before  a 
mourning  ceremony  (commonly  called  the  'cry')  will  be  held  at 
his  place  at  Railroad  Flat.   The  chief  must  untie  one  knot  every 
day,  and  when  the  last  one  is  untied  he  will  know  it  is  time  to 
go  to  the  cry.   The  old  man  had  a  number  of  these  strings  and 
gives  one  to  the  head  man  of  each  Indian  village. 

The  daughter  of  the  dead  woman  —  a  young  woman  about  22  — 
has  painted  a  red  mark  on  each  cheek. 


^y 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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!"teh»kal>*rio  chuirwini  of  Clove  rdale  Valley 


3^1 


Tattooing »  Men  tattoo  across  chest  and  on  arms*  Woaen  tattoo 
chin  with  neveral  vertical  lines  and  a  nearly  horizontal  lino  fron 
each  comer  of  the  mouth  outimrd*  The  material  is  soot  fron  burnt 
pitch  (Kow-he)  pricked  in  \dth  a  very  fine  sherp  bone  needle  called 
tsah-so*mah,  rnade  from  the  small  forearm  bone  of  a  squirrels 
Ceremonial  house*  Ah-rai«  Has  a  large  heavy  center  post  one  and  a  half 
feet  thick  and  fouitewi  to  sixteen  feet  long*  The  long  rid^^epole  rests 
on  this  and  supports  the  roof  poles* 

f>WBathouset  is  thatched  x^dth  wormweed  (Artemisia  ludoviciana)  and 
straw,  resting  on  a  frame  of  xri-Uows  or  other  slender  sticks*  The 
amokehole  (ho-bo-bahn)  is  directly  over  the  doorwray  (he-dah^*mo)  and 
is  a  ventilator  hole* 

Bird  notes*  They  share  a  belief  with  a  number  of  other  tribes,  namely 
that  pygmy  owl  (Glaucidiun)  kills  oik  and  deer  by  attacldnr;  the  anus 
and  tearing  the  inside  of  the  rectum^ 


Other  tribes  believe  the  owl  attacks  and  tears  the  scrx>tum 


kills 


entering  the  oar  and  digging  toto  the  brain* 

The  IIah*kah-mo  s^/  that  kah*tah-me-ah*tim,  the  i_,roat  pileatod 
woodpecker  or  logcock  is  the  mother  of  kali-tahk,  tlie  California 
xTOodpGcl<»r# 

They  kne^f  that  we-kah,  the  roadrunner  kills  rattlesnakes* 


Sonora  rogion^  The  beat  tliey  refused  to  sell  a ,  any  price,  but  I  ^^ot  a  set 
of  their  work  baskets  and  a  superb  old  hettal  made  by  the  oldest  woman  long 


long  ag:»,  V.u&r  roaka 


with  striiig  ribs,  omameutod  with  wool  or  frayed  red  flannel  or  flannel  and 
quail  pla-nes,  like  sorae  I  i^ot  nt  Sonora  only  -lore  so, 

Ih  i-.-Jo   of  the  ca^aps  this  afternoon  the  Indians  VQve   roast? jig  the  massive 
cones  of  tlie  Digger  pines.  They  put  them  in  the  fire  long  eno-i^  to  bum  off 
the  thick  sticy  re.sin  with  which  th^  are  heavily  coated.  This  serves  a 
double  purpose,  getting  rid  of  the  sticl<y  jium  anc'.  at  the  sains  time  ioasting 
the  nut  a  a  little. 

They  have  SMkf  of  fresh  treen   acoms  of  the  black  oak  (Cue reus 
calif omicus)  irfiich  they  call  te-la-ly,  wliich  they  are  splitting  and  getting 
ready  to  make  into  acorn  mush  and  acorn  bread,  Soino  of  the  big  cooking 
baslcets  now  have  a  little  acorn  mush  in  them. 

The  wife  of  the  chief  of  the  Ilariposa  !Iu-wa  has  a  superb  larj^e  soini- 


gfvnd^ 


Bull 


toywyou,  I  offered  her  03O  for  it,  but  she  positively  declined  to  sell  it. 


grandiaother, 


«nd  should  be  secured  later. 


many 


or  twine,  and  with  design  in  red  flannel  (frayed)  and  plumes  of  valley 


quail.  Some  are  sntall 
small  mouthed  and  danrn 


«  Both  forms  are  called  koh-tee. 


(^  r>optember  18,  1902,  I  rode  on  horseback  to  the  pine  woods  northeast 
of  TIariposa,  Two  or  three  sr^uOl  otLipa  of  Mu-wa  Indians  are  scattered  along 
the  hot  dry  overlapping  strip  of  l^per  Sonoran  and  Transiiixon  Zones  in  and 


y// 


y<C!- 


beyond  the  basin  above  mentioned.    They  were  ohy  at  first,  but  soon 


talIcK» 


small 


they  call  too-you  or  pinole  and  inanzarJ.ta  benies  (eh-yeh)  of  wliich 
thiy  maloB  cider,    Tii^y  also  opened  and  threw  down  on  the  ground  Tor  iia 
to  see,  ssreral  laiTge  sack?  of  coils  of  split  willorr  str^inds,  and 
bundles  of  rods,  for  baskots,     Tliey  have  been  nost  industrious  and 
showBc"  :ie  th*  kinds  the  rods  corae  from,  so  I  could  make  sure  of  the  species, 

In  laakin-  the  3  kinds  of  coarse  openwork  baskets  known  as  che- 
iMh-laii  (•  u,nlen  basket),  chaaJah  (broad  shallow  scoop),  and  ching-go 
(deep  spoon  shaped  scoop  with  handle),  the  rods  used  may  be  either 
Ceanothus  fatc;-errijms  (oh-hoo^ne)  or  Ceanothus  cuneatus  (pi-wah).     The 


rods 


!alif( 


The  rods  used  in  the  fine  coiled  baskets  may  be  either  gyrin^a. 


liladt 


or  Ceanothus  integerrinus  (oh-hoolne). 

The  outside  strands  in  their  coiled  baskets  bliey  call  "willow" 
of  two  kinds:  sak-kal  (or  suk-kal)  and  tap-pah-tap^ijah.  The  foirner 
surely  is  a  willow}  the  latter  I  believe  to  be  the  redbud  (Cercis 
occidentalis).  The  black  used  for  the  design  is  the  split  root  of 
the  brakB  fern  (Pteris  aqualina)^  which  they  call  lu-nahC 

had  one  sriall  basket  laade  of  the  Tulare  raarsh  root, 
Marisc-os  cladiuiaj  itiich  they  call  par-wee-sah. 

They  asked  ■•  if  I  was  hungry  and  offered  me  soiae  beans  and 
toraatoes  and  other  truck,  and  v/ere  veiy  kind  and  polite. 

Today  I  drank  sorae  numzanita  cider  (made  frora  the  berries 
of  Arctostaphylos  cMizlposa),  It  is  in  color  and  flavor  like  the 


Vi'i 


Visited  the  Ife-wa  Rancheria  near  Ch  rolai*  on  August  21,  I903  and 
fiptfied  the  vocabulary  I  i^ot  yesterday  at  Bald  Rock. 


'amili< 


acorn 


feast  tomorrow  and  I  tjot  there  Ln  tlia  (7:00  AM)  to  watch  an  old  woman 
cook  tow  large  baskets  of  acom  murti.  She  put  I1-6  large  hot  stones  in 
each  basket  and  stirred  the  stones  with  a  ladle  so  they  would  not  rest 
long  enough  in  one  place  to  bum  the  basket. 

She  took  the  stones  out  of  the  fire  with  two  sticks  (not  with  a  loop 
stick).  When  the  iiush  was  done  she  took  the  hot  stones  out  with  a  ladle- 
lifted  them  one  at  a  tirie  and  tilted  it  over  the  edge  of  the  basket  and 
let  it  drop  into  a  basket  of  water  held  close  under,  in  ^ich  they  were 
rinsed  and  then  pitched  back  into  the  fire.  The  rinsing'  water,  now  rf.ch 
with  mush  frcmi  the  stones,  vms  ertiptied  into  the  big  muah  bowls— each 
holding  about  a  bushel. 

I'fiien  the  mush  or  soup  (consistency  of  thick  bean  or  pea  puree) 
was  cotiled,  a  nuinber  of  siTiall  and  middle  sise  bowl  ^.askets  mve   filled 
and  put  aside  to  cool.  A  small  one  rod  basket  was  nsod  as  a  dipper. 

Only  old  —  veiy  old  —  baskets  of  their  own  make  were  used. 
The  cooking  baskets  were  largo,  deep,  and  rather  coarse  (3  rod)  bowls 
called  hijTHBMih,  and  ornamented  with  3inq>le  designs.  The  baskets 
filled  TOre  3  rod  coiled  bowls  called  pul-le^sali.  The  basket  used  as 
a  dipper  was  1  rod  co5.1ed  bowl  called  teng-ab-kah^  A  sonewhat  larger 
and  shallower  1  rod  bowl  is  called  kay-"My-you. 

Some  of  the  3  rod  colled  bowls  of  old  time  make  have  very  little 
design  but  are  extraordinarily  hard  and  strong  and  compact  and  well 
made.  They  are  of  Digger  pine  (Pinus  sabiniana)  sorouts,  I  have  one 
I  got  at  Cirsqje  vine  Lodge  a  mile  west  of  Sonera  a  ;i'oar  or  two  ago. 


I  -, 


(/S({ 


I  saw  also  some  loaves  of  acorn  broad  (called  oo-la)#  Some 
<»r8  cookedi  others  standing  in  a  basket  of  water  waiting  to  be 
cooked •  They  v/ere  like  large  thick  pancakes  in  Sorta.     Some  they 
called  maF-soo-tah  (instead  of  oo-la)  but  I  did  not  find  out  just 
how  they  dif fer»  They  are  sweet,  itiile  the  oo-la  is  slightly  sour# 
The  mush  or  souip  they  call  nup-x->^« 

There  are  laany  circular  winnowers  hero  (het-tal-ah)  mostly 
made  by  the  :Iariposa  and  Chowch5-lla  Me«wa«  There  are  also  a  few 
of  the  doep  1*0 'jnd  openwork  boi;l  baskets  made  at  Chowchilla  for 
filterins  Mansanita  cider^  These  Indians  call  them  o-^^-you  ani 
use  thorn  also  to  gather  acoms  in  ~  hani^in^  them  on  the  arait 

A  big  rock  on  a  stream  between  Cherokee  canp  and  TuQl^jinne 
station  has  the  top  pitted  vxith  about  20  laortar  holes •  There  are 
also  plenty  of  raortar  holes  in  rocks  about  Cherokee  Cairjp;  aiid  others 
at  and  near  the  Bald  Rock  R^jacheria. 

Saw  a  woman  and  her  little  girl  both  wearing  necklaces  iinlil« 
any  I  have  seen  before •  They  consist  of  snail  bundles  (each  say 
l.S  inches  long  and  .2$  inch  thick)  of  a  forni  of  sage  (Artemisia 
ludovicians)  simply  tied  with  thread  and  strung  on  a  string  about 


2.$   inches  apart.  The  women  told  ine  her  eldest  daughter  riied  a 
few  months  ago  and  she  and  her  remaining  child  are  wearing  these 
to  keep  disease  avjay* 

The  :fe-wa  appai^ntlj'^  maht  one  type  of  conical  burden  baskets 
~  of  open  slender  rods  brought  together  in  couplets  at  alternating 


^tj' 


small 


the  Ijiterspaces,  the  baskets  aro  coated  idLth  a  white  raucilaginoui 
paste  frai  tlie  soaprooi  (Chlorocalum  pomeridianun)  >  Thiu  species 
is  regai^dsd  aa  poiscm  and  never  eaten^  but  an  allied  but  much 
■Miller  sptcies  i^'mtt^mi. 

As  before  noted j  both  species  of  blue  raanzc.nitm  occur  here 
(A  vjgcida  &  A  mariposa)^  Ih  A  vi8c3.da  the  bracts^  beiries  and 
ftdieels  are  ^landularj  vincid^  mA   sticki^  and  the  temlnal  tvdgs 


^£</a) 


^6'<^ 


The  Autmm  Ceremoay  of  the  Southem  ?fewuk  of  Yosemitet    The  last 
coreniny  I  aaw  was  on  the  nl-'^t  of  October  10,  1910.     The  performers 
(dancers)  consisted  of  four  non  anc\  three  women,  all  In  coaticiG. 
Both  rwn  md  wonen  wr©  nicker  hoad-baiido  vdth  two  t'lfted  rods 
eticldng  upward  and  forwai^i,  one  on  each  side  of  the  he?id.    The 


bMd-work 


gray  fojs-akln  quiver.    One  of  the  inen  carried  t^iTtod  uanda. 

At  thia  cere  loiiy  thoro  wore  present  Chief  Kelly  iuid  one  or 
tiro  oth*jrs  fro:i  Kalarow,  near  Maripooa,  and  also  a  fov;  Paiutes 
treat  iTono  LaTco, 

The/  sang  durfja^^  the  perforeiarice.     The  various  motions,  the 
sta^Aping  on  the  i^rouiid  with  the  hnre  feet,  the  bending  of  the 
bodies  forA-ard,  and  the  loud  e:q5iratoi^'  breathing  were  essentiallj- 
the  sarie  aa  thone  I  have  repeatocay  observed  In  cerenonies  of  this 
tril^o  ;jnd  of  their  relcitives  the  !!ortheiTi  ffewuk. 

The  >70)ten,  like  the  men,  wore  flicker  head-dresres  and  bead 
belts,  but  unlike  the  men  carried  in  her  hands  a  handkerchief  or 
a  piece  of  cloth  held  by  the  upper  comers,     '^.oy  swayed  their 
bodies  from  side  to  side  while  singing  in  the  usual  way. 

The  dance  is  called  kal-linc^'-ah ,     Normally  a  clown  celled 
wah-cho-la  takes  part  in  this  cersi.iony,     lie  wears  a  tail,  acts 


funny. 


e  carries  a  carved  vrooden  bird* a 


head  In  liis  h.-snds,  and  helps  tdmseHi*  to  anyth:.jij  he  takes  a  fancy 
to  about  the  car^.     In  early  tL-nes  in  connection  >lth  this 
ceremony  there  was  a  dance  very  early  in  the  laomin,    baforr^  f.a+Anr 


another  at  U  or  5  o^  clock  in  the  afternoon j  but  the  main  one  was 
always  held  after  dark  at  night •  The  early  nioming  dance  waa 
called  poo8«»n0tt 

This  cereiBony  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  held  by  the 
tribe #  People  with  children  were  afraid  to  dance  it,  and  tlirew 
pieces  of  money  and  acorn  neal  into  the  rire# 


'/i,  I  a) 


y/^ 


The  villages  of  the  Rorthom  Mewuk  are  of  tvo  classes t 
(1)  those  in  i4xich  the  fgilHea  of  the  head  chiefs  —  the  Ili-^aii 


po-ko  or  •Rqsral  Families*  reside,  and  (2)  those  inhabited  solely 


hereditary. 


descend  fraa 


(or  in  soiae  cases  to  a  dau^ter)*  The  head  chief,  called  hi-ah«po 
by  the  northern  :Se»irak  (or  if  a  WMian,  Ml^an^j-ah)  is  a  person  of 
standing,  poiror,  and  influence  in  the  tribe,  is  recognized  as 
head  chief  by  the  tributaxy  villages,  and  must  always  be  a  roeinber 
of  a  '•rpyal  faoily*" 

Hie  chiefs  or  speakers  of  the  minor  villages,  called  le«wah-p< 
1^  the  Northexn  llsvuk  and  A-oo-^che  by  the  IUddle  Ifevnik,  are  chosen 


tron  the  c 


villages* 


people  and  have  no  authority  save  in  their  own 


The  villases  of  the  first  class  are  of  much  consequence  i 
They  are  the  places  vfcere  the  principal  aimual  ceremonies  are 
held|  their  naoes  dominate  the  surro\mding  country  and  are  used 
by  "Uie  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  minor  villages  «^  instead  of 
their  ovn  local  nanes  «~  to  designate  the  people  and  place  to 
idiich  they  belong*  Thiis  if  a  resident  of  a  minor  village  is  asked 
the  name  of  his  tribe  or  hcKtie  he  gives  the  name,  not  of  his  actual 
horas,  but  of  the  head  village  to  \diich  his  village  is  tribute  :*'''• 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  name  of  a  village  of  the  first  class 
is  applied  not  only  to  the  village  itself,  to  its  inhabitants,  and 


to  the   inhabitants  of  the  minor  villages  tributary  to  it,  but  also 


</<?oC^) 


to  a  definite  tract  of  comitry^  often  of  C(»sid6rable  slze^ 
constituting  the  dooi&ln  of  the  tribe  •    Thus  Ah^vab-^nej  the  principal 
village  in  Yosemite  Valley  and  home  of  the  great  chief  Teniah^  was 
also  the  name  of  the  valley  itself  j  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  aU 
the  viUaces.  nore  than  a  dozen  in  number*     OioVi-chiJ^lah  is  a 


y// 


idndlar  case.  The  Mne  is  that  of  a  village  of  the  first  class ^ 
•ituated  in  ChowchiHa  canyon;  it  is  applied  also  to  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  tributaiy  villages,  of  \Jhich  there  were  raanyj  and  to  a 
larje  tract  of  country  dominated  by  these  people— a  tract  reaching 
from  Fresno  Creek  on  the  south  to  Iferced  rdver  on  the  north. 

These  primary  divisions  were  the  political^  social  cor^iiohial^ 
and  geographical  units  of  the  I1evuk|  their  importance  therefore  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  l^ether  they  should  be  regarded  as  tribes 
or  subtribes  is  of  less  conse<^uence.  For  tho  present  I  prefer  to 


consider  then  as  subtribes,  though  by  no  r 
with  those  itio  would  hold  them  as  tribes. 


disposed  to  quarrel 


The  tribal  divisions  I  have  adopted  are  based  on  similarity  of 
language ,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  while  each  village  unit 
has  dialectic  peculiarities  of  its  own,  all  of  the  village  units 
laay  be  assembled  in  three  closely  related  linguistic  groups. 
Cooking  holes  for  tripe  and  cloven  The  Northern  llwruk  have  2 
kinds  of  cooking  holes t  1),  hoo-»pah»o-lah,  dug  in  hot  ashes  of  the 
fireplace  after  tlie  fire  has  been  burning  a  long  time  and  ground 
thoroughly  hot  for  same  depth.  The  hole  is  lined  with  wet  earth 
or  clay.  Deer  tripe  and  blood  are  put  in.  Then  covered  with 
more  wet  clay  and  coals  put  on  top  and  fire  kept  on  top  all  day. 
Open  in  evening  ready  to  eat.  2),  Oo-lil:-kah,  a  hole  2.$  feet 
deep  dug  in  ground  and  nailed  around  with  stones  like  a  well. 
Fire  built  till  stones  very  hot.  Then  fire  tak^i  out  and  hole 
filler!  with  alternating  layers  of  clover  and  hot  stones.  Leaf 


9//  (^) 


Three 


time 


Sonet iiaes  eaten  dry  but  usually  stewed  In  basket  with  hot  stcmes 
just  before  eating* 


4^£2- 


Wild 


bigelovl)  Is  cultivated  about  many  of  the  old  rancherias#  At 


AiCbum  Rancheria  near  the  South  Fork  Cosuiones  River  which  I 
visited  Augt  8,  1907j  the  large  flower  species  (N*  bigelovi) 
was  vexy  ccrawon  and  an  old  woman  had  already  picked  a  quantity 
of  the  large  leaves  and  had  spread  them  out  to  dz7#  Some  of 
the  leaves  that  were  completely  dry,  she  had  pounded  ready  for 
smoking^  This  tobacco  is  called  kah^su^ 


Indians 


Lake 


Northern  Ife^wuk  of  West  Points  While  sitting  talking  (September  17, 


Railroad 


walk 


iidiere  an  old  woman  had  died  2  or  3  weeks  ago*  The  chief  told  me  to 
listen  as  the  old  man  had  come  to  cry.     I  looked  at  my  watch}  it  was 
k  o^clock*  The  old  man  began  in  a  low  voice  a  low  wailing  howl,  not 
unlike  the  wailing  of  a  small  dog,  cmly  much  lower*  Aa  he  cried  he 
put  his  arm  around  the  daughter  of  the  dead  woman  and  patted  her  on 
the  back#  After  keeping  this  up  at  intervals  for  half  an  hour,  always 
in  the  same  low  key,  he  came  over  to  us  and  handed  the  chief  a  milk- 


indicating 


number  of  days  before  a  mourning  ceremony 


will  be  held  at  his  place  at  Railroad  Flat*  The  chief  must  untie  one 
knot  eveiy  day,  and  wten  the  last  one  is  untied  he  will  know  it  is  time 


strings 


one  to  the  head  man  of  each  Indian  village* 


The  daughter  of  the  dead  womaiv»«a  young  woman  about  22<»«»has 
painted  a  red  mark  on  each  cheek* 
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OLHONEAN  ETHNOGRAPHIC  MOTES 
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1 


Dr.  Merrlam  labeled  the  language  stock  Olhonean  which  la  otherwise 


known  as  Costanoan.  He  recognized  three  tribes  of  this  stock: 
(1)  Hoo-mon-twash  (around  Monterey);  (2)  Moot-sun  (around  San  Juan 
Bautlsta  Mission);  (3)  Kah-koon  or  Room-se-en  (around  Carmel)*  There 
were  undoubtedly  more  dialects;  Kroeber  suggests  tentatively  that  there 
were  at  least  seven.  Little  is  known  of  these  people^  aside  from 
Information  contained  In  historical  accounts  of  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries^  as  may  be  judged  from  the  brief  chapter 
accorded  them  by  Kroeber  (1925,  Chap.  31).  The  Information  here  Is 
therefore  welcome  as  a  substantial  addition  to  what  little  Is  known  of 

these  people. 

On  September  26,  1902  Hx.   Merrlam  discovered  near  Mission  San  Juan 
Bautlsta  an  aged  Indian  woman  named  Barbara  Salorsano  who  told  him  that 
her  tribe  was  called  Hoo-mont*wash.  From  her  he  purchased  a  roughly 
made,  circular  winnowing  basket  of  which  the  inner  two- thirds  was  of 
split  willow  (hitch- hitch)  and  the  outer  one- third  of  shredded  bark  or 
tule  (ter-has-san).  The  following  information  on  basket  names  was 

recorded: 

Large  cooking  bowl,  she-win 
Smaller  bowl  (kind  uncertain),  wal-lah«hin 
Small  mush  bowl,  ruk-shoon 
Burden  basket,  loop-pe-yoo 
Circular  winnower,  tee-pe-re 
Papoose  basket,  trol-less 
The  following  is  a  direct  copy  of  Merrlam*  s  notes: 

"Barbara's  father  was  a  Hoo-mon- twash  and  his  people  occupied  San 
Juan  Valley  long  before  the  Padres  came.  It  was  their  original  home. 
They  also  ranged  up  to  the  west  side  of  Salinas  Valley  to  Soledad,  The 


Indians  of  Santa  Cruz^  she  says^  belonged  Co  Har-de«on  tribe •  The 
Santa  Cruz  people  were  called  In  Hoooiontwash^  A^guas^xoas.  The  Indians 
of  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  (Clarenos)  spoke  a  different  language  and 
wore  long  hair.  She  does  not  renember  the  tribal  name.  Their  language 
was  related  to  Hoomantwash.  Cho*chan*ya  was  the  term  for  the  people 
beyond  Santa  Cruz. 

'^he  Indians  of  Monterey  were  called  by  the  Padres^  Carmelanos. 
They  were  called  Ah-ches-ta-quas,  and  their  language  was  very  different. 
Her  mother  came  from  the  Merced  River  below  the  mountains  (I.e.  In  the 
valley)  and  belonged  to  a  tribe  called  Ke»trach«ey,  speaking  a  wholly 
different  language  from  that  of  the  Hoomontwash.  Her  father  was  a 
Hoomantwash^  and  It  was  his  language^  not  her  mother's^  that  she  learned 
and  still  speaks. 

"Barbara^  sister  at  Gllroy  told  me  that  the  tribal  name  of  the 
Carmelanos  Is  Wen^yah^-^wren^  and  that  their  language  was  generally 
understood  by  her  people  (the  Hoomantwash)  although  many  words  were 
entirely  different.  She  says  part  of  the  numerals  given  me  by  Barbara 
as  Hoomontwash  are  really  Wen*yah«*wreh.^  The  two  tribes  were  brought 
together  at  the  missions  and  It  Is  probable  that  the  vocabulary  obtained 
from  old  Barbara  contains  many  Carmelano  words. 

"The  Santa  Cruz  tribe  (Hor-de-on)  lived  In  a  field  called  Indian 


1.  The  numerals^  recorded  at  Gllroy  on  November  5^  1904^  are: 


1.  Hem<»ltch«ah 

2.  Ooch*hln 

3.  Kap«»han 

4.  Oo-jlt 

5.  Par*roo*wls 


6.  Nak«tche  (or  Nok^tche) 

7 .  Tr  ahk-  tche 

8.  Tl-et-men 

9.  Wah-tsoo 
10.  Tan-sa^te 


^ 


Potrero  near  where  the  powder  mill  at  Santa  Cruz  now  stands.  The  tribe 
is  now  said  to  be  absolutely  extinct  except  for  a  single  old  woman 
named  Rosa  Arsola  who  lives  at  Gllroy.  I  called  on  her  on  November  4, 
1904  and  found  that  she  does  not  know  any  words  of  her  own  language^ 
having  been  taken  by  the  Padres  when  only  three  years  old«  Barbara 
•ays  her  people  (l«e«  Hoo«»mont«wash)  called  the  Hordean  people  A*guas-was 
or  A«kwa8«was.'* 


r  c 


On  July  6,    1906  Dr«  Merrlam  visited  two  old  Indian  women^  Mrs« 


1 


Bevrana  Torres  and  Mrs*  Jacinto  Gonzales  who  spoke  the  Kah^koon  or 
RooiiHse«en  language «  I  In  the  week  of  July  27  •  30  these  women  told  Dr. 
Herrlam  that  they  belonged  to  the  tribe  which  the  Spaniards  called 
CarmeleSos  because  of  their  attachment  to  the  mission  at  Carmel^  but 
that  they  originally  came  from  a  place  the  Spaniards  called  El  Sur 
where  they  lived  on  the  coast  In  a  single  large  rancherla  called  by 
themselves  Kah*koon*tl<^rook  and  that  they  called  their  tribe  Kah-koon. 
The  Kah^koon  named  the  mission  settlement  at  Carmel  Kar*men-tl-rook, 
the  terminal  syllable  rook  meaning  house  or  rancherla.  Their  language 
Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  A«ches-tah  who  formerly  lived  where  the 
town  of  Honterey  now  stands^  but  differed  somewhat  from  Room*se«en 
wbo  lived  In  the  Interior  to  the  southeast^  apparently  around  Tassa- 
Jara.  The  rancherla  at  Sargent's  Ranch  on  Carmel  River  was  called 
Tap^per  as  well  as  Sargent- a- ruk. 

The  Kah*koon  of  Sur  and  Carmel  made  only  twined  baskets  •  They 
cooked  mush  in  a  large  conical  basket  (she-'wln)  and  poured  It  out  to 
cool  Into  a  bowl* shaped  basket  te*pe»rln^  out  of  which  the  mush  was 
dipped  and  eaten  In  small  mush  bowls  called  poo* shoot  te-pe«rln.  A 
small  **8ubglobular  choke«mouth**  basket  was  called  hraps,  larger  baskets 
of  this  kind  were  called  sho*to*kos.  The  Kah*koon  winnower  and  roaster 
was  called  wsr-sln;  the  baby  basket^  she*wln;  the  seed  paddle^  och*a-nun, 


[Some  confusion  evidently  exists  about  the  correct  names  for  types  of 
baskets;  conqpare  with  Hoomontwash  list  given  above*  Ed.] 

Roooh>se*en  and  Kah-koon  tribes  always  had  dogs.   In  old  times  houses 
were  made  of  tule  or  brush  and  were  big  enough  for  two  families.  They 
were  circular  In  plan  and  conical.  The  brush  used  for  houses  was  called 
tat«e*mak  and  wlt^ten;  tule  (Sclrpus)  was  called  roks.  The  dance  place 
(tok)  was  a  long  oval  area  enclosed  by  a  brush  fence;  It  contained  three 
fires  with  an  open  space  In  the  middle  for  the  dancers.  A  white  flag 
(shoopk)  was  attached  to  a  pole  and  set  In  the  ground.  Mescal,  which 
grows  at  Sur,  was  an  Important  article  of  food.  The  plant  and  root  were 
both  called  sah*o;  the  stalky  koop.  The  root  was  roasted  In  pits  before 
being  eaten.  Tbey  painted  the  face  only  with  black  and  white  paint;  red 
was  not  used,  nor  did  they  tattoo  the  face.  The  witch-doctors  used  to 
put  on  bear  skins  with  teeth  and  claws  loaded  with  poison  to  do  harm.^ 

The  Kah-koon  believe  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  eagle,  coyote, 
and  humodngblrd.  Tobacco  came  from  seed  first  planted  by  coyote. 
Tobacco  was  taken  as  an  emetic.   It  was  also  smoked.  Tobacco  leaves 
(sow^we^nan-ne)  were  prepared  by  pounding  In  a  small  mortar.  The  berries 
of  the  small  species  of  manzanlta  (Arctostaphylos  pumila)  were  used  to 
make  elder;  the  bark  of  the  large  species  (A.  tomentosa)  was  peeled  off, 
kept  dry  and,  when  needed,  pounded  Into  powder  and  made  Into  tea  for 
hemorrhage  of  lungs. 

The  Kah-koon  (and  Room-se«en)  used  for  money  in  old  (i.e.  pre-Spanlsh) 
times  white  stones  **wlth  blue  patches  or  reflections,*'  found  at  Pico  Blanco. 


2.  Apparently  a  reference  to  bear  shamans,  for  which  see  S.  A. 
Barrett,  Porno  Bear  Doctors,  Univ.  of  Calif.  Pubis,  in  Amer.  Arch,  and 
Ethnol.,  Vol.  12,  pp.  443-465,  1917;  and  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Handbook  of  the 
Indians  of  California,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol.,  Bull.  78,  1925  (references 
listed  on  p.  971).  Ed. 


The  stone  was  called  pach*kah«»lah»che*pil.  Thread  was  made  from  the 
stinging  nettle^  tah*vach«  Nettle  root  was  steeped  to  make  a  tea  drunk 
for  consumption,  and  If  a  person  had  rheumatism  the  part  of  the  body 
which  hurt  was  ••patted"  with  the  nettle  (apparently  a  counter- Irritant), 
For  colds  the  feet  were  soaked  In  a  hot  bath  of  a  decoction  made  from 
elder  flowers,  manzanlta  leaves  and  mallow,  A  tea  of  elder  flowers  was 
drunk  to  cure  colds,  A  tea  of  the  leaves  of  Heteromeles  arbutlfolla 
was  drunk  "for  suppression  of  menses  or  Irregular  menses  of  girls" 
because  It  "cleared  the  blood,"  Tea  made  from  the  bark  of  Rhamus  was 
a  cathartic;  the  ripe  berries  were  made  Into  a  Jelly  and  applied  to 
sores. 

The  Kah*koon  and  Room*se*en  bows  were  strung  with  sinew  and  the 
arrows  were  wrapped  with  sinew.  Baskets  were  ornamented  with  abalone 
shell  pendants,  quail  plumes  and  woodpecker  scalps.  Thunder  was  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  winds  fighting  and  when  It  thundered  people  used 
to  shout  and  yell. 

The  doctors  used  both  herbs  and  magic  and  did  both  harm  and  good. 
If  they  wanted  to  harm  a  man  they  took  the  penis  bone  (pe-leu)  of  a 
coyote  and  dug  with  It  Into  the  place  where  a  man  had  urinated  and 
mixed  some  herbs  In  and  left  the  penis  bone  sticking  In  the  ground. 
The  man  was  soon  taken  with  pains  In  the  bladder  and  grew  worse  and  If 
the  coyote  bone  was  left  In  the  urinated  ground,  he  was  soon  dead.  But 
If  the  doctor  Is  called  and  wants  the  man  to  recover  he  takes  the  coyote 
penis  bone  away  and  the  man  gets  well.  The  doctors  also  kill  by  poisons 
(called  es).  For  this  purpose  they  use  rattlesnake  poison,  human  saliva 
used  with  (they  declined  to  state  what),  lungs  of  turtle  and  frog,  and 
some  other  things.  They  used  to  load  beards  claw  with  the  poison. 

The  Kah-*koon  formerly  killed  large  numbers  of  sea  otter  which  were 
abundant  at  Sur  and  used  their  fur  for  clothing.  Sleeveless  shirts. 
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skirts  and  blanket  capes  were  made.  The  sea  otters  lie  on  the  kelp 
(es-ken)  offshore,  and  the  Indians  called  the  kelp  "sea  otter  beds." 

A  second  miscellaneous  lot  of  notes  In  Dr.  Merrlam*  s  files  of  the 
Olhonean  stock  was  contributed  by  J.  P.  Harrington.  On  April  5,    1922 
Harrington  sent  Merrlam  a  "Montereyano"  vocabulary  which  Is  printed 
below*  Merrlam  acknowledged  Its  receipt  In  a  letter  of  April  12,  1922 
from  which  the  following  extract  Is  taken,  J 

"Your  vocabulary  I  see  Is  from  a  nephew  of  Bevlana  Torres  from 
whom  and  from  Jaclnta  Gonzales  I  obtained  several  hundred  words  and 
other  matter  In  July  1906-- 16  years  ago.  SeSora  Torres  told  me  that 
she  came  from  the  old  rancher  la  at  Sur,  the  name  of  which  was  Kah-koon  :, 
tah-rook  and  she  said  that  her  language  was  the  same  as  the  A-ches-tah 
of  Monterey, 

"I  have  just  compared  the  number  of  words  In  your  vocabulary  with 
the  same  words  In  mine,  and  find  as  a  rule  excellent  agreement,  although 
there  are  some  discrepancies.  For  Instance,  for  tree,  you  have  tlsh, 
while  I  have  mo-yor.  For  elk,  you  have  che-rech,  while  I  have  te-yook. 
For  abalone  you  give  the  Spanish  name.  They  gave  me  oo^  -ch.  For  the 
numeral  4,  you  have  u-tln-ta,  while  I  have  two  forms,  o-chlt-tlm  and 
oo-trlt-tlm.  For  hat  you  have  purps.  They  told  me  they  never  had  any 
hats.  For  pipe,  you  have  ka-nush,  while  I  have  hoo-rup.  For  wind,  you 
have  guth,  while  I  have  tar.  For  night,  you  have  mur,  while  I  have 
or-pe-tro.  For  crazy,  you  have  ru-pl-yast,  while  I  have  man-se-est. 
For  lazy,  you  have  e-loh-sest,  while  I  have  oo-ne-yoost^ 

"The  marine  animal  your  Informant  calls  cho-hen  Is  too  much  for  me. 
It  may  be  a  holothurlan.  However,  I  am  writing  Dr.  Walter  Fisher  by 
this  mall,  giving  him  your  description  and  asking  If  he  knows  what  It  Is. 
Will  let  you  know  later. 


The  snake  given  as  ll*san  Is  the  coramon  garter  snake  (genus 
Eutanla),  Your  wa-kach  la  the  conmon  big  toad  that  comes  about  the 
house  evenings. 

**Your  to-mins  seal  Is  the  sea  lion  (genus  Zolophus). 

"You  have  slrh  for  eagle «   I  have  seer  for  the  bald  eagle  and  seu-ker 
for  the  golden  eagle;  but  was  not  able  to  get  a  fair  series  of  bird  and 
masmal  names  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  old  SeSora  Torres  did  not 
know  or  did  not  remember  their  names. 

"You  give  tach  as  *a  kind  of  hairy  rat.*^  The  nearest  I  can  come  to 
tnis  Is  topk,  the  pocket  gopher. 

"You  have  en- sen  as  the  name  of  the  blackberry^  while  I  have  en-nem. 
You  have  ho^mun  for  wolf.  Does  not  the  name  suggest  a  kind  of  big  cat, 
as  bobcat  Is  hom?  And  Is  It  not  dobtful  whether  these  people  ever  knew 
anything  about  the  true  wolf  as  distinguished  from  the  coyote? 

"It  makes  me  a  little  faint  to  sec  that  you  have  adopted  Kroeber* s 
Spanish  names  for  Indian  tribes,  using  *'Montereyano'  In  place  of 
'A-ches-ta.'" 
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In  September,  1929,  Harrington  was  again  at  Monterey  working  with  a 
few  survivors,  and  on  this  occasion  found  Ascenclon  Salorsano  de 
Cervantes,  an  old  and  dying  woman  who  was  the  daughter  of  Barbara 
Salorsano,  the  Hoo-mont-wash  Informant  which  Merrlam  had  talked  to  In 
1902.  Ascenclon  was  burled  at  San  Juan  Bautlsta  on  February  1,  1930. 
A  series  of  long  and  Interesting  typewritten  letters  from  Harrington  to 
Merrlam  (under  dates  of  September  16,  October  22  and  26,  November  5,  and 
December  3,  1929,  and  January  5,  1930)  are  filled  with  Information.   In 
his  letter  of  October  22,  Harrington  says  about  Ascenclon  to  Merrlam, 
"She  Is  your  Informant.  You  gave  me  her  name  and  address,"  and  further 
on,  when  referring  to  lists  of  plant,  animal  and  village  names  which  he 
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had  already  sent^  **You  do  not  need  to  send  the  lists  back^  since  I  have 
the  originals  here.  You  are  at  liberty  to  do  anything  you  want  to  with 
these  nai&es,  and  nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  have  you  publish 
them  under  our  joint  authorship,"  In  view  of  this  statement,  the 
Harrington*Merriam  information  derived  from  Ascencion  Salorsano  de 
Cervantes  and  attributable  to  Monterey  (i,e,  Hoo*mont-wash)  is  presented 
herewith. 


Hoomontwash  Animal  Names 


Mrs,  Cervantes  is  unable  to  give  any  word  meaning  animal  in  general 
Hi*tsha«mis  is  pet  of  any  kind,   Kan-hi-tsha*mis,  my  pet. 


Mammals 
y    groundsquirrel.  Young  or  baby  grounds quir re 1  is  called  by  the 
special  term,  shyi-tshi-kna,  Eh-se-na,  to  go  to  get  ground squirrels, 

Hi*reh,  wood  rat.  The  kind  that  makes  nest  of  sticks, 

Hu-tshek*nish,  dog.  No  special  word  for  puppy  could  be  obtained, 

0*res,  bear.  She  knows  no  name  for  the  grizzly  bear  and  does  not 
know  if  they  ever  occurred  in  this  region, 

Pe-nyek,  house  cat.   She  agrees  that  the  Spanish  people  introduced 
the  cats,  but  says  the  Indians  had  this  name  for  them,  which  is  strange, 

Ram-mes,  weasel, 

Ri-nya,  a  "rat"  of  darkish  color.  They  are  born  out  in  the  grass. 
She  does  not  seem  to  know  tfaB animal  well,  v^hat  is  it  likely  to  be?  She 
denies  that  it  is  a  kangaroo- like  rat, 

Sik-kot,  gopher. 

Shy a- shy ran,  raccoon, 

Shyol^lon,  mouse.   She  says  if  they  did  not  have  the  kind  of  mouse 
that  infests  houses  in  old  times,  the  name  meant  some  similar  mouse, 

Tam*ma*la,  mountain  lion. 


Ta-tshin,  a  kind  of  "rat"  which  has  back  of  bluish  gray  color, 
belly  white,  "spots"  on  shoulders,  good  sized  ears  that  stand  up,  runs 
so  fast  that  a  man  on  horseback  cannot  overtake  one.  They  live  in  the 
sandy  places  along  the  bed  of  the  San  Benito  River.  Called  tusas  in 
Spanish, 

Tih»shyin,  the  smaller  skunk  species. 
Tiwy en,  ant e  lope , 
Tl-wu,  elk, 
To-ro-ma,  wildcat, 

To-tre,  deer.   Says  they  knew  only  one  kind  of  deer.  The  fawn  was 
called  by  the  special  name  pu-kuy, 
Tshe-yes,  jackrabbit, 
Trim-me,  whale, 
Un^muh,  wolf, 

Wak-shyish,  coyote.  Young  coyote  was  called  by  the  special  name 
ri-suy, 

We-ren,  brush  rabbit.  After  a  long  discussion  decided  that  we-ren 
is  the  darkish  small  brush  rabbit  and  that  yii^ren  is  the  cottontail, 
Ya-wi,  the  larger  skunk  species. 
Yu-ren,  cottontail  rabbit. 


Birds 

Bird  of  any  kind  is  called  hu-mus.   She  also  remembers  another 
general  word  for  bird,  mu-shyek, 

At^tratr,  the  yellow-billed  magpie, 

Ha-ra»wu,  the  wild  pigeon.   Described  as  the  acorn  eater  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains, 

Hu*mu*nya,  hummingbird, 

Hu-nu*nu,  mourning  dove, 

Kaw-le-pat,  night  hawk. 
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Kul^yan^  blackbird*   She  knows  only  one  name  for  blackbird  species 
and  claims  the  name  applies  to  any  species « 

La-lak^  wild  goose.   Says  It  applies  to  any  kind  of  wild  goose  and 
describes  the  Canada  goose. 

Pl*luk*yan^  swallow.  Makes  mud  nests. 

Sl-rlh^  gold  eagle.  Says  white  headed  eagle  Is  called  the  same 
(which  Is  unlikely). 

Sok-sok-yan,  oreole, 

Tl-wl-tyuk,  klldeer. 

Tu*res^  sandhill  crane. 

Tshl-rlt-mln,  lark. 

Truy-lun,  buzzard. 

Ut*  tyuy ,  roadrunner . 

Was*sa«ka^  condor. 

7u*ran^  mudhen. 

Ka*ka-rl,  raven. 

Sa-ray,  crow. 

Of  hawks  she  knows  only  four  names^  and  I  have  tried  again  and  again 
to  get  descriptions.   Kak-^nu  Is  evidently  the  prairie  falcon  or  duck  hawk. 
He  Is  a  great  personage  In  the  inyths.   Slw-ker  Is  described  always  as  the 
biggest  hawk  there  is,  the  one  that  lives  In  the  plains  getting  rabbits, 
rats,  etc.  Fat  shape^  agrees  at  times  that  It  has  a  red  tall.  E-ley-mln 
Is  the  name  she  likes  to  translate  as  "chicken  hawk."  Sllm<* looking  when 
seen  flying  from  underneath.  "They  fight  with  chickens  much.'*  Tshl-lls-kan^ 
a  smallish  hawk  species  that  hovers  stationary  In  the  air.  Watches  for  rats 
or  the  like  to  come  out  of  their  holes  as  It  hovers. 

A«shylt,  evidently  the  California  jay.  At  any  rate  a  Jay  species  that 
does  not  have  a  crest.  The  only  name  of  jay  species  that  she  knows. 

She  knows  only  two  names  of  woodpecker  species.  Pa«ra«tyu  Is  bigger, 
tshu*ru-tu  Is  smaller.  Both  have  red  on  head.  Trl-wak  Is  the  flicker. 
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Hymis^  great  horned  owl«  Tsha^hl  Is  applied  by  her  to  any  good 
sized  owl  species  without  '•horns/*  She  knows,  but  tantalizingly  forgets. 


the  name  of  the  ground  owl« 


if* 


Snakes 


tp»pih,  rattlesnake « 
Ko«treh*wa,  gopher  snake. 
Lls-sok-wa,  greenish  water  snake « 

Li*8on*wa,  water  snake  species «  Appears  to  confuse  this  hopelessly 
with  the  lis'-sok-'wa. 


Lizards 


He*8e«»lu,  lizard  species. 


Me^her-wa,  lizard  species,  hopelessly  confused  with  he*se*lu« 
These  two  are  small  species. 

Tu*hir«»wis,  described  as  a  great  yellowish  lizard,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  fond  of  wild  blackberries. 


•<*».- 


Turtle 


Aw^nitsh^min,  any  turtle,  according  to  her. 


Amphibians 


Puk*kuk*min,  toad. 


Wak-ratsh-min,  big  bullfrog,  such  as  '*San  Francisco  people"  eat  the 


legs  of. 


Hoo«*soo,  fresh  water  eel. 


Fishes 


fxsnes 

Hu-yi,  any  fish.  Huy-ni,  to  fish.  Huy-ni-na,  to  go  to  fish. 
Hu«ra*ka,  salmon  (the  kind  or  kinds  caught  in  the  San  Benito  River). 


Kol^kol,  sucker. 
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Sturgeons^  bullheads^  surf^flsh  (exactly  like  those  caught  in  the 
ocean  aurf)^  trout^  *Wnnov8^  with  a  little  spine  projecting  fr<Mii  each 
side,  "jobets"  (Spanish,  panzoncitos)  four  inches  long  with  fat,  silvery 
belly,  pike,  and  introduced  carp  and  catfish  also  occur  in  the  San  Benito 
River*  If  these  she  does  not  know  the  names. 

She  knows  a  nasie,  paysar,  which  may  be  the  pike,  though  her  descrip* 
tion  is  not  as  I  would  describe  it.  . 

She  knows  a  name,  shyel*le,  which  she  describes  as  a  fresh  water 
sardine.  She  denies  that  it  is  the  minnow  or  the  panzoncito,  and  I  cuinot 
imagine  what  it  is  then.  '^Exactly  like  sardines  of  the  sea.** 


Insects 


Hu«mu«ri,  housefly. 


Pi«>tshi*na,  Jerusalem  cricket. 

Po*lo*kitsh,  grasshopper. 

For,  flea. 

Shy iw  lu*  luk,  butterfly. 

Pin*  nan,  ye  How  Jacket. 

To«yo,  bumblebee. 

Tshol-tshol*wa,  cricket. 

Un*tshush-mln,  pinacate  (black  stink-beetle). 

Ant  species  are:  ot-trow,  large  red  ant;  posh-koy-min,  small  black 


ant. 


Of  the  ** louse"  race  she  knows  ka*hay,  headlouse;  rah,  body louse; 


re-trem,  nit;  and  sa-kar,  another  word  for  nit,  as  far  as  she  knows  fully 
identical  in  meaning  with  re«trem  (would  there  be  two  kinds  of  nits  con- 
spicuously different  from  each  other?) . 

Tick  species  are:   sa-tar,  the  common  big  wood tick;  and  win-si-ri,  a 
tiny  tick  that  burrows  under  the  flesh. 


■Si. 
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Spiders 


She  forgets  the  word  for  ordinary  spiders  and  remembers  only 
ku-tye-lu,  tarantula. 


Molluscs 


Of  molluscs  she  knows  only  hak-kaw^  salt  water  mussel;  and  hash-yan^ 
which  means  red,  or  perhaps  black,  abalone,  or  perhaps  both,  or  perhaps 
merely  the  shell. 


kforms 


Ka*resh  Is  a  worm.  Ka-resh*te,  It  Is  wormy 
Ll»tuk*wa,  angleworm. 


Hoomontwash  Plant  List 

E«ne-na,  wild  blackberry.  En-se,  to  go  blackberrylng.  Apparently 
En-sen,  tribe  name,  means  blackberrylng  place. 

Hl-sen,  wormwood.  Apparently  this  Is  the  common  large  wormwood 
species. 

Huy-huy,  cut-grass  or  bunch-grass.  Described  as  a  grass  that  grows 
In  bunches  a  few  Inches  high  or  sometimes  higher,  the  blades  of  which  cut 
one's  hands.  Roots  run  underground  connecting  bunch  with  bunch.   It 
grows  In  the  sand,  especially  around  Watsonvllle.  The  roots  of  this 
grass  are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  material  used  In  Hoomontwash 
basketry.  The  roots  were  split  and  the  splints  were  trimmed  and  scraped. 
Several  kinds  of  basket  were  woven  of  them  (see  list  of  kinds  of  baskets 
to  be  sent  later).  Hy-hu-na,  to  go  gathering  these  roots. 

Ku*trl8,  angelica.  Called  Indian  celery. 

Lo«po-tok,  dock.  The  seeds  were  eaten. 

Mom-mo,  a  plant  with  small  seeds  from  which  a  very  savory  pinole 
was  made^  She  never  saw  the  plant  and  knows  the  name  only  from  hearsay. 
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Mo-noy^  j Imsonweed .  It  was  much  used  for  producing  visions. 
0-we-na,  "wild  pink."  Described  as  a  wild  flower  that  looks  like 
a  carnation  pink. 
Pat*tih,  chia. 
Por*por,  Cottonwood. 

Pu-ru*ri8h,  hierba  del  oso.  A  bush  with  poisonous  black^colored 
berries • 

Rawsu-na,  "wild  carrot*"  Said  to  have  a  white  root  and  a  top  the 
same  as  anis.  Grows  only  in  the  mountains.  A  much  prized  food. 

Sa*pah^  a  plant  with  red  flowers  and  minute  black  seeds  which  are 
made  into  a  delicious^  oily  pinole.  It  grows  only  a  few  inches  high, 
mostly  under  the  trees  in  prune  orchards.  Called  pil  in  Spanish. 

Sa-wa-na,  a  plant  called  in  Spanish  "pitahayita."  A  thorny  bush 
with  round  fruit,  apparently  a  kind  of  gooseberry. 

Si<»rak,  hazel  bush.  Sir-ka*na,  to  go  to  get  hazel  nuts. 

Sok-ko-tchi,  bay  tree.  Sok«>tcho-na,  to  go  to  gather  bay  nuts 
(pepper  nuts). 

Te*na,  a  kind  of  "Indian  potatoes."  The  people  went  forty  miles 
from  San  Juan  to  get  these.  The  plant  has  roots  like  sweet  potatoes, 
but  only  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  slender  leaves.  Does 
not  know  the  color  of  the  flower.  Mrs.  Claudia  Corona,  a  daughter, 
knows  these  and  would  be  able  to  identify  them  by  making  a  special  trip 
to  the  Pacheco  Pass  region. 

Tum-muk,  a  plant  that  grew  in  the  water,  has  big,  wide  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  The  Indians  ate  the  stalks. 

Tshat^tya,   buckeye. 

Tshut*tus,  the  only  manzanita  species  that  she  knows  the  name  of. 
I  can  get  no  description  except  that  it  was  the  common  manzanita  from 
which  cider  was  made. 
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Trus-kes,  a  plant  growing  a  foot  and  a  half  high  with  a  yellow 
flower,  with  which  the  Miller  and  Lux  land  beyond  the  Hollister  bridge 
used  to  be  yellow.   Pinole  was  made  from  the  seeds « 

Tyot*tyo-ni,  holly.  The  seeds  were  toasted  and  eaten,  after  they 
had  sweated, 

U-ner,  "wild  onion. ••  Said  to  look  Just  like  a  garden  onion. 

War,  the  wild  onion  species  called  in  Spanish  "cacomite.'* 

Yarkas,  tarweed.  The  seeds  were  made  into  pinole. 

Yukun,  mad rone. 

So-ro-kwa,  said  to  be  applied  to  either  one  of  two  small  wild 
sunflower  species,  both  of  which  are  said  to  be  called  earner  in  Spanish. 

To^row,  larger  amole  (soaproot)  species. 

To<*ro*wis,  smaller  amole  species. 

Knows  only  three  names  of  oak  species:  yu»kis,  live  oak;  rap*pak, 
small  live  oaks  that  grow  around  Monterey;  ar^keh,  '*black  oak"  (at  least 
called  roble  negro  in  Spanish),  the  large  oaks  such  as  grow  in  the  town 
of  Gilroy. 

Knows  three  names  of  clover  species:  ki'^ritch^min,  muren  and  ro-reh. 
Says  all  three  of  these  have  white  or  red  flowers,  all  three  have  the 
edge  of  the  leaf  black.  They  are  distinguished  only  by  the  size,  mu*ren 
being  the  smallest,  ki*ritch-min  larger,  and  ro-reh  tallest. 

Ro*kos  is  the  big,  round  tule;  shyip«*ru-na  is  the  edible  root  of 
the  ro»kos.  Ka<»mun  is  tulito.  Ha«le  is  cattail.  Lup-pe  is  possibly 
the  three-cornered  tule. 

Hi*re*ni,  the  pine  species  that  grows  all  around  Monterey. 

Sak,  pinon. 

Hop,  redwood. 

Of  willows  she  knows;   tar*ha-8an,  the  common  willow  species  which 
grows  all  along  the  Pajaro  River;  ri-pin,  willow  with  thick  curly  bark. 
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Hee-lock,  moss  on  rocks  or  perhaps  green  "scum"  on  water. 

Tow«hah-nah^  nettle  (any  species). 

Towka-lee,  a  gooseberry  species  having  black*colored  berries. 

Ah*sah-kwah,  the  comnion  edible  mushrooms  (did  they  have  these  in 
aboriginal  California?) . 

Chow-rish*min,  yerba  buena. 

Choo-toor,  a  manzanita  species  (she  says  it  is  the  "conmon  one 
around  San  region/*  what  kind  could  that  mean?). 

Pi-soo,  an  ashyleaved  tree  that  looks  like  a  willow  and  grows 
where  willows  grow,  called  Jarilla  in  Spanish. 

Also  Seh*lep,  a  kind  of  dance. 


Ethnographic  extracts  of  the  late  1929  -early  1930  correspondence 
from  Harrington  to  Merriam,  written  while  the  latter  was  securing 
information  on  Montereyano  (•  Hoo-mont-wah  -Montery  Costanoan)  linguistics 
and  ethnography  from  Ascenclon  Cervantes  in  the  last  few  months  of  her 
life. 

I.   (Letter  of  September  29,  1929) 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so  delighted  as  I  was  to  get  your 
splendid  long  letter  of  the  eighth,  so  brimming  full  of  information  of 
every  kind  to  check  up  upon.  As  I  look   back  on  it,  all  I  can  think  is 
that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  occasion,  which  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 
Here  at  11:55  (when  the  death  bell  rings  at  12:00)  I  have  succeeded  in 
unravelling  all  the  San  Juan  language,  analyzing  all  the  works,  and 
snatching  them  from  the  very  brink  of  the  grave  to  save  for  the  world 
forever.  The  informant  is  none  other  than  your  old  Informant,  Ascenclon 
Cervantes,  whom  you  interviewed  at  Chittenden,  and  whose  mother,  Barbara, 
you  worked  with  at  Gilroy  years  ago.  As  I  write,  Ascencion's  daughter, 
Claudia,  is  in  the  room  and  was  present  when  you  visited  Barbara.  The 
memory  of  these  people  is  very  good. 
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The  work  on  the  San  Juan  la  not  only  going  to  straighten  out  that 
dialect  granmatically  but  the  others  (i.e.  Costanoan)  as  well,  for  they 
are  all  very  closely  related,  surprisingly  closely.  I  am  so  crazy  about 
this  work  that  I  am  not  only  going  to  stay  here  all  the  fall  but  all 
winter  as  well,  if  they  will  only  let  me,  and  so  you  can  come  down  to  fit 
in  with  your  plans  at  any  time.  I  can  even  come  up  and  get  you  if  you  so 
desire,  since  it  is  only  half  a  day's  run  in  the  car.  Hoo-mon- twash  is  a 
directional  name,  from  hoo-moon,  a  point  of  the  congas s,  I  do  not  yet 
know  which  but  there  will  be  a  way  to  find  out,  I  feel  sure  (see  below). 
To  this  is  added  the  locative  -tah,  meaning  "at,"  and  to  this  again  the 
ending  -was,  meaning  "pertaining  to,"  so  that  the  whole  word  means  "one 
at  the  — —  (west,  east,  or  whatever  it  may  be)."  The  plural  is  hoo-mon- 
tak-was,  using  -tak  instead  of  -tah. 

Moot-soon  is  also  a  tribe  name,  not  a  village  name  as  you  can  tell 
from  the  way  it  is  handled  in  the  language.   If  it  were  the  latter,  one 
would  have  to  call  one  of  the  villagers  Moot- soon- tak-was,  but  this  is 
never  used.  It  is  a  tribe  name,  and  this  is  further  proved  by  the  way 
Ascencion  contrasts  it  with  Wat-roon,  Pahh-seen,  and  so  forth. 

She  has  given  several  brand  new  tribe  names  never  before  recorded, 
among  these  the  To-ho-lo,  "otra  nacion  que  hablaba  lo  mlsmo  que  los  de 
San  Juan,"  and  the  name  of  the  tribe  that  lived  at  Las  Aromas,  the  old 
Indian  name  for  Gilroy  (Koo-loo-lls-tak),  and  from  Fremont  Peak  (Toyotak); 
two  splendid  myths  (one  about  a  onelegged  children- eater,  the  other  about 
a  great  snake  that  preyed  on  people  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains);  and 
absolutely  unique  names  and  information  about  material  culture  objects, 

games,  basketry,  and  dances.  ' 

Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  she  says  your  Yak-shoon  are  nothing  other 
than  the  Tulare  Indians  of  the  far  Tachi  Lake,  and  that  this  is  the  Salt 
Lagoon  near  Monterey— must  be  a  mistake  for  that  or  else  the  word  refers 
to  a  salt  lake  in  general,  which  she  doubts.  She  knew  your  name,  Wen- 
yeh-ren,  instantly,  but  cannot  locate  it. 
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The  list  or  rancherla  names  from  the  old  San  Juan  mission  books  was 
too  much  for  her,  with  a  few  exceptions,  but  she  will  know  names  of  the 
class  that  you  obtained  from  living  Indians  and  will  be  able  to  translate 
and  locate  them.  0-res-tak  Is  at  Oso  Canyon,  near  Gllroy.  Pahh-seen  Is 
at  Paldnes,  San  Benito  County.  Other  names  on  the  list  are  so  long  out 
of  use  or  In  such  distorted  spelling  In  the  old  mission  books  as  to  throw 
her  off  the  track.  She  knows,  of  course,  Ow-sl-mah,  and  says  they  lived 
In  the  hills  to  the  left  as  one  goes  from  San  Juan  to  Watsonvllle  along 
Riverside  drive  that  Is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pajaro  River.  She  says 
the  Ausalma  grant  lying  far  to  the  east  may  Indicate  something,  but  that 
the  above  Information  Is  what  her  father  and  mother  told  her.  Both  her 
father  and  mother  were  San  Juan  Indians  who  married  early,  lived  together 
all  their  lives,  and  died  In  1912,  the  mother  84  years  old  and  the  father 
82,  the  father  only  two  weeks  later  than  the  mother  and  brokenhearted 
over  her  death,  both  In  the  month  that  carries  away  the  California  Indians 
most  often,  the  month  of  March.  They  talked  San  Juan  language  together 
all  their  lives  and  that  Is  how  old,  sick  Ascension  knows  It.  Popeloutchom 
and  Ysley  she  can  make  nothing  out  of.  As  It  Is,  she  knows  almost  half 
of  the  list  and  with  further  study  I  can  get  something  out  of  almost  every 
one  of  the  remaining  words.  The  names  from  the  Santa  Cruz  Mission  books 
she  can  also  make  a  little  something  out  of,  though  they  are  a  different 
dialect.  The  great  bulk  of  Santa  Cruz  words  she  can  recognize  and  analyze. 
Her  memory  Is  exceptional,  and  her  knowledge  of  Spanish  like  that  of  an 
educated  person.  Her  teeth  are  In  perfect  condition  as  far  as  pronuncia- 
tion goes  and  she  can  therefore  distinguish  between  's'  and  'sh, '  which 
would  be  Ifl^osslble  with  the  average  aged  informant. 

I  have  information  that  the  Esselen  should  be  spelled  Eselen,  and 
that  they  were  Indians  of  the  Tasajara  Hot  Springs,  Agua  Zarca,  the  Arroyo 
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Seco,  and  the  region  north  of  Santa  Lucia  peak.  Work  among  Ensenes 
at  Jolon  confirmed  this,  although  the  Informants  (Tito  Enclnales  and 
Maria  Enclnales)  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  tribe  names  to  the  north, 
but  knew  that  a  different  language  prevailed  straight  north  of  them 
and  that  It  was  not  Carmeleno. 

Ascenclon  thinks  that  Wayusta,  the  Punta  de  Plnos,  means  place 
of  the  enemies.  We* lei  was  Eselen  and  Soledad. 

The  name  Is  Syach-wen,  and  means  where  It  (something  that  has 
been  closed  for  a  long  time)  Is  opened  (e.g.  a  course  In  a  stream). 

Wah«ran*ee*tak  means  "at  the  cut  place." 


II.   (Letter  of  November  5,  1929) 


I  have  just  today  learned  the  meaning  of  your  tribe  name  Hoomontwash. 
It  means  the  westerners.  In  Spanish  "los  ponlentenos."  I  am  so  excited 
and  pleased  that  I  have  at  last  got  the  meaning  of  this  Important  old 
name,  which  Is  a  real  tribe  name,  and  the  only  proper  designation  of 
the  San  Juan  tribe.  Why  the  dialect  and  nation  was  called  thus  Is 
not  hard  to  guess;  the  region  about  San  Juan  marks  the  western  extent 
of  this  language. 
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III.   (Letter  of  December  3,  1929) 

It  t.  r.r.  that  anything  gives  oe  pleasure  .uch  a.  dU  the  receiving 
of  your  letter  .f  Hov.  11.  *nd  It  came  «,.t  tl-ely.  I  atarted  at  once 
asking  Ascends.  Cervantes  the  »ny  ,ue.tl.ns  which  that  letter  auggesta. 
The  preaaure  of  the  work  has  been  terrible  on  »  since  the  Informant  Is 
rapidly  starting  to  go  do-n  hill,  and  la  so  weak  now  that  ahe  can  barely 
turn  over  In  bed  unassisted.  But  she  Is  still  abl.  to  talk,  or  rather 
whisper,  although  each  attempt  to  whisper  Is  likely  to  bring  upon  her  a 
sbort  apas»  of  coughing  which  ends  In  spitting  frothy  «terlal  Into  a 
cloth.  A  wheeay  condition  of  her  lunga  aet  In  three  weeks  ago  which  the 
.octor  says  will  probably  laat  until  death,  which  he  expect,  will  occur 
sone  tl«  m  January.  Even  under  such  conditions  aa  theae  I  work  fr». 
two  to  six  hours  a  day  with  her.  It  la  a  strange  fact  that  her  .dnd  I. 
not  yet  Impaired  In  the  slightest  and  the  sicker  she  becomes,  the  better 
she  reoember.  the  words  of  her  childhood.  When  she  goes  will  vanish  the 
Ust  source  of  San  Juan  linguistic  lnfor«tlo«.  It  I.  for  this  reason  that 
I  still  hope  you  -say  be  able  to  find  the  place  «««s  that  you  recorded 
from  thl.  language.  You  showed  me  your  Josefa  Vela.<r.ez  vocabulary,  or 
.t  least  I  think  that  that  was  the  one  It  was.  and  It  had  In  It  a  few 
place  name.,  one  for  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  the  name  of  some  place  by 
Holllater.  and  similar  namea.  I  remember  this  aa  dlatlnctly  a.  If  U  waa 
yesterday.  It  -«.ld  be  of  extreme,  unusual  lmport.m=e.  If  these  names 
oould  be  read  to  Aacenclon  before  ahe  dies  to  get  her  reaction  and  pronun- 
elation,  tranalatlon,  etc.  Do  try  to  comer  these  and  shoot  them  out  here 
before  U  Is  too  late,  for  she  will  know  than  and  by  going  over  them  make 
„  addition  to  knowledge.  I  have  a  very  complete  dictionary  here  and 
already  carry  several  hundred  word.  aM  for-  In  my  memory.  I  -y  he 
dremalng  and  perhap.  aaw  :hc  pUce  na«s  In  the  Jo.efa  Gonzales  Honterey 
vocabulary  that  you  ahowed  me.  I  promise  to  never  use  these  names  In  any 
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way,  but  hope  that  you  will  publish  on  them^  and  when  you  do  you  could 
add  such  more  definite  locations^  meanings  or  translations  as  Ascenclon 
may  be  able  to  glve^  explaining  that  I  asked  your  Informant  further 
about  these  names  for  you  In  1929,  Ascenclon  understands  and  translates 
practically  every  word  of  such  Monterey  vocabularies  as  have  been  pub* 
llshed  In  a  truly  admirable  way« 

Your  letter  has  yielded  many  new  animal  names  and  has  furnished 
the  clue  to  the  correct  Identification  of  others. 


Manmials 

Ri«nya  Is  Indeed  the  short* tailed  meadow  mouse.  Darkish  color^ 
lives  in  fields  only,  she  says,  vfhat  you  say  has  nailed  this  for  all 
time. 

She  says  your  po«koo*e,  fawn,  is  absolutely  wrong,  it  is  poo^koo^e. 

Two  words  for  coyote  were  current  at  San  Juan.  Wak^shyish  is  the 
Moot*8oon  word,  and  your  mah*yan  she  knows  just  as  well  (hooray)  and  says 
it  was  the  word  at  other  rancherias,  and  notably  at  Soledad,  where  it  was 
the  only  word  in  use.   It  is  a  difference  in  dialect  or  subdialect. 

The  important  animal  names  I  did  not  get,  fox,  badger,  mole  and 
bat,  engaged  us  long.  She  absolutely  does  not  know  the  first  two  names. 
The  last  two  she  knows:  mole  is  mor  and  bat  is  wir*es-kan. 

She  knows  only  one  form  of  the  word  for  bear,  namely  o*res.  She 
told  a  story  that  fills  two  pages  of  writing  about  how  Don  Juan  Chevarfa 
had  a  she  bear  in  a  cage  at  his  place  at  San  Juan  when  she  was  a  girl  in 
the  fifties.  It  was  caught  in  the  region.   It  was  the  same  color  as 
other  San  Juan  region  bears  were,  a  yellowish  color,  and  that  kind  grew 
very  big.  That  she  bear  was  in  a  cage  so  small  that  after  a  while  it  got 
so  big  that  its  body  filled  the  cage,  so  that  the  poor  bear  could  not 
turn  around  in  the  cage.  One  night  it  bent  the  bars  and  made  its  escape. 
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Birds 

She  instantly  agrees  that  hoo-moos  is  any  bird^  while  mu-shyek  is 
a  bird  that  sings  in  the  early  looming^  called  pajaro  madrugador  in 
Spanish*   It  is  gray  colored^  with  some  black  on  its  body  and  does  not  have 
a  yellow  breast.  How  pretty  they  sing«   It  stays  around  houses  very  little 
They  came  from  Sierra  de  la  Panocha,   Is  this  the  mockingbird? 

She  claims  that  at«tratr  is  the  true  name  of  the  magpie  and  knows 
it  well.  She  does  not  know  your  ho*mo-yah^  hard  as  she  tried. 

Crow  is  sa*ri« 

Meadowlark  is  tshi*rit*min  (3  syllables  only). 

She  agrees  that  the  siwker  hawk  species  has  its  tail  *'a  little  red^** 
but  rather  reluctantly. 

The  tshi«*lis-min  is  small^  the  el*la*min  much  larger  and  has  a 
whitish  rail^  and  longer.  She  also  adds  that  the  el»la*min  is  striped, 

Hoo-mls  is  the  great  horned  owl^  chah«hi  the  barn  owl^  wal^len  a 
similar  owl  to  the  last^  and  wa«che«>che  the  tiny  ground  owl  (your  letter 
prompted  her  memory^  she  knows  the  name  well). 

Quail  is  hek*sen.  Kingfisher  is  ••«•  (ten  minutes  of  search  has 
failed  to  dig  up  the  word^  it  is  buried  somewhere  in  my  recent  notes), 
tfhen  I  told  her  there  is  a  bird  called  '*paJaro  capitan"  or  **capitan'*  in 
Spanish  she  became  indignant  and  said  that  whoever  says  that  tells  lies. 
She  says  that  in  all  her  experience  with  the  Spanish  language  she  has 
never  heard  of  this  bird  name.  So  perhaps  it  is  a  name  not  in  use  in 
California^  or  this  particular  part  of  California, 

The  identification  of  the  nighthawk  is  all  right^  I  showed  her  a 
picture  of  one^  and  the  regular  Spanish  name  is  tapacamino^  for  they 
have  a  way  of  lighting  in  one' s  path  and  thereby  telling  one  that  bad 
luck  awaits  him  if  he  continues  on  that  path. 
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Reptiles 

She  distinguishes  vaguely  between  le-son-weh  and  le-sok-wah. 

E8h*8ha*100  and  ma*haTu*ah  she  describes  with  nicety  exactly  as 
you  do.  The  tu*hir*wis  are  yellowish  with  little  flakes  of  dark  color 
and  eat  blackberries^  they  are  very  large. 

Fishes  and  Mollusks 

Shyel<»le  is  a  small  fish  in  the  San  Benito  river  that  shines  as  it 
tums^  4  inches  long.  Shi-yal  is  the  freshwater  mussel—she  knows  it  well 
the  instant  I  read  your  name  to  her.  Hak*kaw  is  the  black  saltwater  mussel, 
not  the  clam  at  all.  The  clam  she  knows  well  in  several  species,  but  does 
not  remember  the  Indian  names  since  she  is  not  a  coast  Indian. 

She  recalls  hos,  olivella,  adding  another  important  name  to  our  lists. 

Insects 
She  does  not  know  the  Indian  name  for  dragonfly,  cicada  or  scorpion. 
Mosquito  she  gave,  the  name  is  mislaid.  I  will  send  these  mislaid  names 
later,  to  hunt  them  all  now  v/ill  take  my  time  from  work  with  her  and  its 
preparation. 


Plants 

Sak  is  the  pine  (Pinus  coulteri  and  perhaps  P.  sabiniana)  that  bears 
the  edible  pine  nuts  sold  in  the  grocery  stores.  Some  of  them  grow  in 
the  Gavilan  range  south  of  San  Juan. 

A  long  struggle  failed  to  make  it  clear  what  lup-pe  is.  She  Insists 
that  ha-leh  is  cattail.  I  drove  over  to  the  esteros  and  got  specimens  and 
with  the  result  that  ro*kos  is  the  round  tule,  ha-leh  is  cattail,  koo-moon 
is  a  tough  tulito  that  grows  two  feet  high,  and  patr  is  a  very  fine  soft 
tule* like  grass  that  grows  where  water  has  stood  and  which  was  used  by  the 
Indians  for  sleeping  on. 

Tobacco  is  mat*trer. 
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Tribe  Names  and  Place  Names 

Hoo-mont-wash  is  the  name  of  the  tribe.  It  means  westerners,  as 
explained  per  ny  recent  letter  to  you.  This  is  very  important. 

ifhatever  the  name  moot-soon  is,  it  certainly  is  not  the  name  of 
the  village  which  stood  at  the  site  of  San  Juan  Mission,  for  the  earliest 
baptisms  were  not  from  there.  That  early  writers,  such  as  Taylor,  have 
called  moot-soon  a  village  name,  means  nothing.  And  in  the  mission 
records  of  San  Juan  all  such  names  are  classed  as  village  names,  even 
the  name  au*si*mal  Ascencion  absolutely  does  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
tribe  or  a  village.  But  she  knows  the  word.  She  thinks  one  surely  would 
not  say:  kan  Hoot«soon,  I  am  a  Mutsun,  but  kan  Moot- soon- tak- wash  (plural 
Hoot- soon- tak-wash-mak),  I  am  one  of  Moot-soon.  I  do  not  see  any  way  to 

ever  find  out. 

Pedro  was  Ascencion's  tio  politico,  her  uncle  by  marriage.   She  says 
he  was  a  pure  San  Juan.   She  knows  the  name  vJen-yah-ren  well.  The  mission 
books  are  full  of  baptized  Wen-yah-rens.  Ascencion  laughs  at  the  idea  of 
the  Wen*yah*ren8  being  from  Carmel  Bay.  They  are  from  the  vicinity  of  San 
Juan  Mission.  The  Carmel  Bay  Indians  are  Kar-mcn-ta-ruk-kah-wash,  and  this 
name  is  half  Spanish,  the  first  two  syllables  being  Spanish  (from  Hebrewl). 

Te-ren^tak,  meaning  at  the  spring,  was  a  village  close  to  San  Juan 

Mission  somewhere. 

Ar-choo-soon  (compare  ending  of  Moot-soonl )  was  another. 

Po«sel-min-tak  was  another  large  village. 

Ri-chi*nu*ma  another*  Means  where  they  "speech"  at  fiestas. 

Hi*nls-tak,  meaning  at  the  wormwood. 

War-ma- pa t-ka. 

Oo*law-tak. 

Tok-tak. 

Sa3-at»ka. 
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0- ho- lo- nu*ma . 

Te-lam-nl^  a  San  Joaquin  valley  tribe. 

Wal*kem-nl^  ditto. 

Chow-6l-la^  dltto« 

Nop-trln-trl,  ditto. 

Kop*cha^  ditto. 

Oo*nyee*hl«iDa^  a  San  Juan  rancherla^  large. 

0-res-tak,  meaning  the  place  of  the  bears.  A  big  village.   Probably 
at  Canyada  de  los  Osoa^  near  Gllroy. 

Ip«»plh*tak^  la  Sierra  de  las  Vlboras.  Meaning  rattlesnake  place.  A 
peak  In  the  Pacheco  ranch.  I  hope  to  visit  It  later  and  then  will  be  able 
to  give  exact  location.  Old  Indian  name.   Ip*plh^  rattlesnake. 

Wach«ron^  Castrovllle  Indian.  Some  lived  on  the  beach  there^  some 
In  the  hills.  The  latter  were  called  Pa*ra-nlt-ka-wash. 

Koo-koo-*noo^  a  San  Joaquin  valley  tribe. 

Klt-trah-tl^  ditto. 

E*yoo* lah- wash , 

Pahh-sl^een,  the  Palsln  trlbe^  lived  about  Tres  Plnos. 

Sl*bll*am»nl^  a  San  Joaquin  valley  tribe. 

Hoo* troo*koos . 

Au-sl'-»mah.  Although  the  name  of  these  appears  on  the  San  Felipe 
grant,  north  of  Holllster,  Ascenclon  declares  that  the  country  of  the 
Au*sl-*mahs  was  In  the  wooded  hills  south  of  the  San  Benito  River  and 
downstream  of  San  Juan.  Barbara  pointed  out  to  her  once,  when  they  were 
on  the  road  going  downriver  to  vfatsonvllle,  where  the  Au*sl*mah  country 
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Wo-wal,  a  San  Joaquin  Valley  tribe. 

Iio*tu*wa*lltr,  ditto. 

Kal«len«tah- rook- wash,  Indians  living  somewhere  about  Castrovllle 

Hewche. 
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Noot*iioo-too,  a  San  Joaquin  Valley  tribe* 

Poy-to-klsh,  the  great  rancherla  that  stood  on  the  plain  of  San 
Felipe »  The  Roman  fathers  erected  a  chapel  there,  the  site  of  which 
might  be  difficult  to  determine  now,  and  a  cemetery,  so  that  If  a  person 
died  there  and  could  not  be  packed  across  the  river  to  San  Juan  because 
of  high  water,  he  would  not  have  to  be  dug  up  again  to  be  burled  In 
consecrated  ground. 

Lap«»pet*-ka, 

Ho«yl«ma,  a  San  Joaquin  Valley  trlbe« 

Ow^al«*klm-nl,  ditto, 

Sls^ka. 

Tl-pl-sas-tak. 

Pa«kat«ka« 

Shyoo- r  Ik- nu*»ma . 

Ha*8hyar-tak« 

Hoo-rls-tak,  the  Jurlstac  grant,  near  Gllroy. 

Mll-yak-nlshytak. 

E-chan*takt 
Yel'^moos. 
Aw»kl8*tak. 

To*yoh-tak,  Fremont  peak.  Means  at  the  place  of  the  bumble  bees* 
Kool-yls-tak,  Gllroy.  Means  at  the  place  of  the  elbow. 
Ak*kas-tak*wash,  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  Indians.  Meaning  northerners. 
Kah-koon-tak-wash,  Salinas  Valley  Indians,  literally  southerners. 
Yak-shyoon,  San  Joaquin  Valley  Indians,  general  term  applied  to  any 
tribe.  For  the  special  tribe  names  of  that  region  that  she  knows,  see 

above . 

Such  Is  the  pitiable  material  on  tribe  names  and  place  names  that 
Ascenclon  can  furnish.  Most  of  the  names  that  knows,  she  cannot  locate, 
and  she  explains  why  this  Is  as  follows: 
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« 

When  the  Spanish  established  the  mission  at  San  Juan  the  Indians 
were  not  taken  by  surprise  as  they  were  at  some  missions^  but  had  long 
spied  on  conditions  at  Monterey  and  were  determined  to  resist «  For 
several  yearr  the  Indians  of  that  region  lived  In  the  hills,  having 
abandoned  their  rancherlas,  and  fleeing  whenever  the  Spanish  soldiers 
came  to  capture  them  for  settling  them  at  the  mission*  This  broke  up 
the  knowledge  of  place  names  badly  so  that  even  In  1830  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  get  thorough  Information  on  the  place  names  of  San 
Benito  CkHinty.  Furthermore,  the  unbaptlzed  Indians  were  In  league  with 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Indians  who  used  to  make  horse  stealing  raids  on 
the  ranches,  and  would  even  come  down  through  the  chimneys  of  adobe 
houses  at  night  and  murder  families  of  Spanish  and  baptized  Indians. 
These  Indians  when  they  caught  a  baptized  Indian  would  cut  a  strip  of 
skin  off  of  his  back  and  tie  It  around  his  neck  and  tell  him  to  go  and 
tell  the  Spanish  that  they  did  lt« 

There  are  still  a  few  other  tribes  names  and  place  names  In  the 
notes  that  are  not  given  above,  and  to  hunt  them  now  might  take  hours 
and  duty  calls  to  prepare  questionnaire  material  diligently  for  asking 
Ascenclon  while  asking  Is  still  possible*  There  are  also  etymologies 
for  some  of  the  names  given  above  that  I  cannot  find.  IE  I  wait  longer 
to  try  to  make  the  list  more  perfect.  It  will  take  time  from  these  last 
few  precious  days.  But  I  will  send  them  as  soon  as  I  get  the  notes 
filed  and  In  order.  I  had  Imagined  there  would  be  a  long  period  during 
which  Ascenclon  could  work  a  little  each  day.  Now  It  appears  that  she 
Is  going  to  sink  fast,  and  will  be  dead  In  a  very  few  weeks.  The  sltua* 
tlon  worries  me  very  much.  1  am  anything  but  through  with  her.  It  will 
be  a  great  loss  of  Information  when  she  dies,  even  If  I  succeed  In  work* 
Ing  with  her  a  little  for  say  another  month. 

The  basket  list  I  will  send  by  separate  letter,  today  If  possible. 
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The  baskets  are  made  of  **cut* grass'*  rooCs^  which  is  most  curious.  I 
have  some  seven  or  ten  basket  names^  and  can  probably  find  most  of  them 
without  too  long  a  hunt.  The  days  and  evenings  are  not  long  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  dally  work«  Ify  eyes  ache  night  and  day. 


IV.  (Letter  of  January  5,  1930) 

She  knew  Ko*trah-tak^  Holllster^  as  soon  as  It  was  read  to  her. 
She  volunteered  that  Indeed  that  Is  the  old  Indian  name  of  Holllster  and 
means  the  place  of  the  gopher  snakes^  the  old  name  that  her  mother  used 
to  use.  We*leh-ll8h«mo  Is  all  right  too  and  apparently  means  the  place 
of  salamanders.  Sheh^tcho^tak,  Pacheco  Peak^  made  her  remember  Plk«nah*chee, 
The  Pinnacles^  and  so  she  went  from  triumph  unto  trlunqph^  getting  every 
name  on  your  list  except  for  the  Sarta  Cruz  Mountains^  which  she  did  not 
know  because  It  Is  In  another  language  (namely^  the  Santa  Cruz  language). 
Also^  every  one  of  the  tribe  names «  The  name  of  the  Salinas  Indians^ 
En**sen^  means  wild  blackberry.  She  still  sticks  to  her  guns  that  the 
Wen-yeh-ren  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Carmel  Indians^  your 
direct  Information  to  that  effect  notwithstanding.  I  have  also  every 
one  of  your  Carmel  place  names  and  will  write  them  out  for  you  as  soon 
as  I  get  a  breathing  spell  from  this  nightmare  of  the  1st  few  weeks 
of  work  with  a  very  sick  woman.  The  doctor  guesses  that  she  may  last 
until  March;  she  may  go  much  sooner.  I  am  trying  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  and  ask  while  she  Is  still  askable. 

Nothing  that  remains  to  be  done  with  her  Is  of  more  Importance 
than  straightening  out  the  baskets.  Ascenclon* s  list  stands  as  follows: 

Hom*»ron^  an  openwork  basket  shaped  like  a  dlshpan.  • 

Loop«yoo^  a  packbasket.  Pointed  at  base. 
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Rook-shoon^  a  narrow-mouthed  trinket  basket  shaped  like  a 
bowl  but  with  a  small  mouth. 

Til- lay,  a  basketry  jug  for  keeping  drinking  water,  shaped 
like  the  Piute  basket  jugs.  Small  neck. 

Sah-wee,  a  crudely  made  basket  pointed  at  the  base,  used  for 
picking  wild  blackberries,  etc.,  and  made  of  tule  or  anything  they  can 
pick  up  near  at  hand. 

See-wen,  a  large,  openwork,  winnowing  basket  or  possibly  a 
closed  tray  or  basket.  She  knows  the  word  but  is  very  hazy  about  what 
it  designates. 

Tip-rin,  the  common  winnowing  tray. 

Tip* shin,  a  basket  the  size  and  shape  of  a  dishpan,  used 
for  many  purposes. 

Wahl-heen,  a  basket  shaped  like  a  shovel,  one  end  round,  the 
other  straight  across,  used  for  winnowing,  etc. 

Wahr-sahn,  another  kind  of  tray,  something  like  a  tip-rin. 
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The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


Olhouean  Kthuotjraphic   liotoa 


8ug.::est<; 

known  of 


Dr«   Merriaci  labelled   the   language    stock  Olhoneaa  wnich 
is  otherwiBe   knoi^n  as  Costanoan^     He    recognized   three    tribes 
of   this   Stock  J    (1)   lloo^-mon-twatih   (around  i;?onterey)|  ^Hoot-sun 
(around  San  Juan  Bautista  I^ssion)!    (5)   Kah-koon*^  or  Kooa-se-en 
(around  Carmel)^      There  were  undoubtedly  more   dialects j   iixoeber 

tentatively   there  were  at   least   sevent      Little  is 
these   people,   aside  from  information  contaiaed  in 
historical  accounts  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 

centuries,^  as  may  he  j  «dged  from  the   brief  chfipter  accorded 
them  by  Kroeber   (1923,   Chap*   jjl)*      I'^^e   information  hero  is 
therefore   welcome  as  a   substantial  addition   to  what   little   is 
knovm  of   these   people • 

On   iieptember  26,    1^02  flr*   Merriara  discovered  near  Mission 
San  Juan  Bautista  an  aged  Indian  woman  nanied  Barbara  Salorsano 
who   told  iiim  that  her  tribe   was  called  Hoo^-mont-washt     Trom 
her  he   purchased  a  roughly  n4ade,   circular  winuowing  basket  of 
which   the   inner  two- thirds  was  of  split   willow   (hitch-hitch) 
and  the  outer  one- third  of  shredded  bark  or  tule   (ter-has-san)« 
The  follo.^ing  information  on  basket  names  was  recorded i 

Large  cooking  bowl,  she  •  win 

Smaller   bowl    (kind  uucertain; ,    wal-lah-hin 
Saall  mush  bowl,  ruk-shoon. 


Circiilrr  vdnnavmr,   too*»nQ(^ro 

Barbara  •a   father  was  a  Hoo-mon-twash  and    his   people  occupied 

San  Juan  Valley   lon^.   before   tae  Padres  came*      It  was   their  original 
home.      They  also   ran^^ed  up  to    .est   Bide   of  Salinas  Valley   to  ::oledad. 
The   Indians   of  Sauta  Cru^,   slie    s^ys,    beloiioed    to  liar-de-ou   tribe# 
The  Sauta  Cruz   people    Aere   calle.i    iu  Hoo.r.out<vash,  A-guas-iaas»      The 
Indiaas   of  Sau  Jose   and   Santa  Clara   (Clarenosj    spoke   a   different 
language   and  wore   lonj  hair#      She   does   not   rciTxeraber   the   tribal 
name.      Their  languar;;e  was   related   to  Hoomautwasli.      CiiO-cuan-ya 
was   the    term   for   the   people   beyond  Santa  Cruz. 

The   ItidiaiiS   of  Lonterey   were   called   oy   the   Fadres,   Carmelanos, 
They   wert    called  Ah  •-ones*- ta-quas,    and    their   laribuage   was  very 
different.      Her  mother  c^iine   irom  Ilerced  iviver  below   tue  aouatains 
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(i.e.    in  the   valley)   and  belongea   to  a   tribe  callea  Ko-trach-oy, 

speaking  a   wiiOlly  aifferent   langiu^ge   Trom   ti.at  ol'   tiie  Hoowontwash. 

iier  father  was  a  Hoomantwash,   and   it  was   uis   laa{^a£;e,    not  her 
mother's    that  pae   learued  and   still   speaKs. 

Barbara's   sister  at  Uilroy   told  :ae  tnat  the    tribal  naue  of 

the  Caraelauos   is   ,.ef/-yah-wren,   and   that   their  l..n(iuage   was 
generi^lly  underdtood   by  her  people   (the  Ifoomautwash)   althoui^h 
man     .vorus    /.ere   entirely  different.     She  says  part  of   the   nuiijcrals 
fciven  uie   by  Barbara  as  HooifiOntwush  are  really  Weu^-yah-wren!^ 


v^The 

numerals,    re 

1. 

Hem-itch  '^ah 

2. 

Ooch^-hin^ 

5. 

Kap^-han'' 

4. 

Oo  '^jit^ 

5. 

Par-^oo-wis 

X 


Nak-tohe   (or  Nok-iche) 


6. 
?• 

b. 

9*     Vvah-tsoo 
10.      Tan-sa-te 


/ 


Trahk-^tche 


Ti-et-meri 


The   tuo    tribes   we   e  brought   together  at    the  xnissions   and   it  is 
probable   tnat   t..c3  vocaLulary  obtairiea   from  old  Barbara  contains 
mariy  Carmelauo    words  • 

Tue   oanta  Cruz   tribe   (lior-de-'ou)   lived  iu  a  field  called 
Inaian  Potrero   near  wi.ere   the   powder  mill   at  bauta  Crui:   uow 
8ta:.dB*      The    trib*:*   is   now   said   to  be  auyolutelj^   extinct   except 
i'or  a  single   old   i*o;.ian  naiaed  Kosa  Areola  who   lives  at  Uilroy* 
I  called   on   her  on  Noveiftber  A$    1^0-  and   found   that   s.e   does  not 
kno.y  any  words  oi    her  o^vn   lantjuago,    having   been  tat:eu  by   the 
Padres  when  only   ti.ree  ^vears   old*     Barbara  says    .er  people 
(i.e*   iioo-mont-wash)    called   the  Hordean  people  A-o^^s-was   or 
A*-kwa8-was« 

On  July  6,   iyo6   Dr.  Ilerriaci  visitea   tv#o  old   Indian  women> 
Mrs.   iieirana  iorree  and  ^.]rQ.   Jacinto  Gonzales  who   spoke   ti.e 
Kah  -Kooii  or  i^.ooin  ^se-en   langruage.      In    the    .veek  of  July  27-50 
ti.ese   women   tola  Dr.  ilerr-iaiii   thai    tliey  belonged   to   tae   tribe 
whicu  the  Spaniards   callea  Oaimeleuos    because   of   their  attactoent 
to   the  mission  at  Carmel,   but   that   they  originally  caiue   from  a 
place   ti.e  Spaniards  called  Kl   Sur  where    they  lived  ou   the   coast 
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in  a  single  lar^^e  rancheria  called  by  theiiiSelves  Kah-koon-ti-rook 
and  tUat   the/  called   their  tribe  rlah-kcon,     Tne  i.ah-koon  uaued   the 
irdsuion  set   leaient  at  Cartel   iCar-i«eL;-ti-rooki^  ihe   teriiiinal   syllaDle 
rook  iiieaaint;  house  or  raucheria.     Their  lan£iaat;e   is    the   eaiue  as 
that  of  the  A-ches-tah  who   formerly    lived  where   the   town  of  Monterey 
now  stands,   but  differed   somewhat  from  Room^se-en  who  lived  in  the 
interior  to   the  southeast ,   apparently  around  uassajarat     Ihe 
rancheria  at  bargent's  x:anch  on  Carmel  Kiver  v/as   called  lap-per 
as   well  as  ^ar(jent-a-rukt 

The  Kah-koon  of  Jjur  and  Carmel  nade  only  ttwii^ed  bat;kets# 
They  cooked  ii.usli  in  a  lar^^e   conical  basket   (she-win)  and  poured 
it  out   tc   cool  into  a  bowl-shaped  basket,    te-pe-rin,   ous,  of  which 
the  mush  was   clipped  and  eaten  in  small  mush   bowlb   called  poo-shoot 
te-pe-rin,     A   small    'subtjlobular  choke -mouth'^    basket   ^^^as  called 
hrape;    lar^-er  batikets  of  tris  kind  were  called   sho-to-kos.     The 
Kah-koon  winnower  and  roaster  was  called  war-sin;    the  baby  basket, 
she-win;    the   seed  paddle,   och-a-nuu.      (Some  confusion  evidently 
exit^ta  about  the  correct  uaiiies  for   types  of  baskets;    coiupare  v.ith 
nooi  lOutv^ash  list  given  above )• 

Room-se-eri  and  Kah-koon   tribes  always  had  dogs#      In  old  tiiues 
houses  were  p^de   of   tule  or  brush  and   were  bi^^  enough  for  tv/o 
families •      The^    were  circular  in  ^lau  uud  conical •     The  bvush 
used  for  houses   was   called  tat-e-mak  and   wit- ten;    tule   (L-^cirpus) 
was  caileu  rohs.      The  dance  place   (tok'^)      as  a   lon^i  oval  area 
enclose      by  a  brusti  fence;    it  coiitaiued   three  fires   with  an  open 
space   in   the  middle   for  the  d.ucers^     A  v^hite  fla^   (si  oopk)    was 
attached  to  a  pcle  ana  sut  iu   the  ground.     Hei5cal,    vvhich  grows 
at  iiur,   was  an  iiiiporiant  article  of   food.     The    plant  and  root  were 
both  Cc.lled  sah-o;    the   stalK,   koop.     The  root   ^mtyr^oasted  in  pits 
before  beiti^^  eaten.      They  paitxted   the  face   only   with  black  and 
white   paint;    red  Wc-s   not  used,    nor  liid  they   tattoo    the   face,      ^he 
witch-doctors  used   to  put   on  bear   skins   with   teeth  and   claws  loaded 
with  poison  to  do  harm.^ 

Apparently  a  reference   to  bear  sna*j.ans,   for   which  see  o#  A« 
Barrett,   iomo  liear   Doctors,   Univ.   of  Calif.   Pubis,    in  Arner. 
Arch,   and  itithnol.^  Vol.    1^^:   44-:J-46i>,    l!^17f   und  A.L.   iirceoer. 
Handbook  of   Indians  of  California,    l'J2^   (refu.    listed  on  p.   y/l). 
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-he  Kah-koon  believe  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  ea^le, 
coyote  and  humainfibird.  Tobacco  came  from  seed  first  planted  by 
coyote.   Tobacco  was  taken  as  an  Ciuetic.   It  was  also  smoked. 
Tobacco  leaves  (scw-we-uan-ne)  were  prepared  by  pounding  in  a 
small  mortar.  The  berries  of  the  small  species  of  wanzaaita 
(Arctostaphylos  puinila)  were  useu  to  make  cider;  the  bark  of  the 
lar^e  Bpecies  (A.  tomentosa)  waoji.eeled  ofr,  kept  dry  and,  «hen 
needoj^^  pounded  inco  powder  and  uade  iuto  tea  for  hemworiiase  o£ 
lun£,8. 

The  Kah-koon  (and  Hooia-se-en)  used  for  money  in  old  (i.e. 
pre-bpanish)  times  white  stones  'with  blue  patches  or  refloctions" 
found  at  Pico  Blanco*   (The  stone  was  called  pach-kah-lah-che-pil. 

t'  , 

Thread  was  made  from  the  stinging  nettle,  tah-wach.   Kettle  root 
v/as  steeped  to  aak©  a  tea  drunx  for  consumption  and  if  a  person  had 
rheumatism  the  part  of  t.he   body  wnicn  hurt  was  "patted"  with  the 
nettle  (apparently  a  counter-irritant),  l-'or  coldslthe  feet  were 
soaked  in  a  hot  bath  of  a  .leooction  made  froa  elder  flowers, 
marizaalta  leaves  ana  mallow^   A  tea  of  elder  flowers  was  drunk 
to  cure  colds,  a  tea  of  the  leaves  of  Heteromeles  ar.utipolia 

was  dru.-ik  ".or  suppreauion  of  menses  or  irregular  rnensesibf 
girls'  because  it  "cleared  the  blood."   Tea  mc.de  from  the  bark 
of  Khamus  wau  a  catiiartic;  the  ripe  berries  were  made  into  a 
jelly  anu  applied  to  sore^i. 

The  Kah-koot4  aud  Koom-se-en  bows  were  strung  with  sinew  >nd 
tixc  arrows  were  trapped  with  sinew.   Baskets  /ere  orname^tea  wi  ui 
abalone  shell  pendants,  ^uail  plumes  aua  woodpecker  scalps. 
Thunder  was  said  to  be  caused  by  the  .vinas  liantinc  and  >vi.en  it 
thundered  people  used  to  shout  and  yell. 

The  uoctors  used  both  herbs  ana  mai^ic  and  did  both  .laxm  and 
good.   If  they  wautod  to  harm  a  man  they  took  the  penis  bone 
(pe-leu)  6f  a  coyote  and  dug  with  it  into  the  place  .vLere  a 
man  i.&a   urinatea  ana  mixed  some  herbs  in  and  left  the  penis  bone 
stickinj  ir.  the  t-round.   The  man  was  Boon  tciken  with  paii.s  in  the 
bladder  and  grew  worse  and  if  the  coyote  bone  was  left  in  the 
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urinated  t'routid,  he  was  soon  doad#  But  if  the  doctor  is  called  and 
waiits  the  laau  to  recover  he  takes  tue  coyote  x^enis  bone  away  aud 
the  man  gets  wcll#   I'he  doctors  also  kill  by  poiaons  (called  e  s^. 
jb'or  this  purpose  tuey  use  ratt^lesnake  poiboni  hu.^au  saliva  used 
with  (they  decliued  to  state  what),  lungs  of  turtle  and  frog,  and 
some  other  thiii^^s.   They  used  to  load  bear's  claw  with  the  poison* 
The  Kah-koon  formerly  killed  lar^e  numbers  of  sea  otter  which 
were  abundant  at  tJur  and  used  their  fur  for  clothing*   Sleeveless 
shirts,  skirts  and  blc^nket  capes  were  mude*   The  sea  otterbJLie  on 
the  kelp  (es-ken)  offshore,  and  the  Indians  called  the  kelp! '^sea 

otter  bod8'% 

A  second  miscellaneous  lot  of  notes  in  Dr#  Merri€ua»s  files 
of  the  Oluonean  sioci;  were  contributed  by  J*P*  Harringtout  On 
April  bf  l^^^c^   iiCLTi'lu.  ton  aeut  iierriaxu  a  "i.iontereyano*'  vocabulary 
which  isprinted  below*   Merriam  acKnowiadgea  its  receipt  in  a 
letter  of  April  1^*,  19*^2,  from  wriich  the  following  extract  is 

■ 

taken* 

"Your  vocabulary  I  see   is  from  a  nephew  of  Beviana  Torres 
from  whom  and  from  Jacinoa  GonaaleSf   I  obtained  several  hundred 
V)/ords  and  other  matter  ^  July  Vj06 — It  years  a;!.^o*      'oer.ora  Torres 
told  me   that   she  came  from  tae  old  rancheria  at  Sur,    the   name  of 
which  was  Kah-koon  tah-rook  ^  and  she   said  that   her  lan-uage  was 

the  same  as   the    -i-cnes-tah  of  Monterey. 

I  have  just  compared   the  nuiaber  of  words   in  your  vocabulary 
witti   tne   su;*ie   wr;rd8    in  mine,   and  find   hs   a  rule  excellent  agre^meat, 
although   there  are   some  discrepancies*      For  instarioe,    for  tree, 
you  have   tish;   whie   I   have  mo-yor*      yor  elk,   you  have  che-rechj 
wnile  X  have   te-yooK*     For  abalone  you  t;ive   the  Spanish  nanie* 
They  ^a'-^  ^'^e  oo^^-ch*     For  the  numeral  4,  you  have  u-tiu-ta; 
while  I   have   two  forms,   o-'cuit-tim  and  oo-trit-tim*     For  hat,   you 
have  purps*     They   told  me  they  never  had  any  hats*      For  pipe,  you 
have  ka-nush|    while  I  have  hooj^rup.      For  wind,  you  have  sutii; 
while  I  have   tur*     For  ni^ht,   you  have  raur;    while   I  have  or-pe-tro* 
For  cra2;y,   you  have   ru-pi-yast  w.nile   I   nave  mah-se-est*     For  lazy, 
you  .nave  e-lon-sest;    ^liile  I  nave  oo-ne-yoost* 

The  marine  animal  your  infoxmant  chIIs  cho-hen  is   too  much 
for  me*      It   may  be  a  holothurian*     However,    I  am   writing  Dr* 
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Vialter  r^ieher  by  this  mail  giving  him  your  description  and  asking 
if  he  knows  wnat  it  is*   Will  let  you  know  later# 

The  snake  ^iven  as  li-san  is  the  common  Garter  snake  (tieuus  - 
Eutania)*   Your  wa-kach  is  the  common  bi^^  toad  that  comes  about 
the  houee  evenings •  *  i 

Your  to-mins  seal  is  the  Sea  Lion  (genus  Zolophus)* 

You  have  sirh  for  iiagle,   I  have  seer  Tor  the  Bald  Eat;le  and 
Seu-ker  for  the  Golden  Sa^lej  but  was  not  able  to  get  a  fair  series 
of  bird  and  mamiaal  names  o  ring  to  the  c  ire  urns  tauce  thatiold  Senora 
Torres  did  not  know  or  did  not  remember  her  names • 

You  gi\e  tach  as  "a  kind  of  nairy  rat"*   The  narest  I  can 
come  to  this  is  topk,  the  pocket  gopher* 

You  have  en-sen  as  the  name  of  the  Blackberry;  Wiiile  I 
have  en-nem*   You  have  ho-mun  for  '  oif^   Does  not  the  uaiue  su^i^est 
a  kind  of  bi^i  cat,  as'Joboat  is  homt  And  is  it  not  doubtful 
whether  these  people  ever  Knew  anything  about  the  true  Volf  as 
distinguished  from  the  Coyote? 

It  maKes  me  a  little  faint  to  see  that  you  have  adopted 
Kroeber^s  cJpanish  names  for  Indian  tribe;3  Ubing  ''Monteroyano  *  in 
place  OS  A-ches-tat" 

In  oeptember  192y,  Harrington  was  a,i;ain  at  Monterey  working 
with  a  few  survivors,  and  on  this  occasion  found  Asoencion  Solorsano 
de  Cerv  ntes,  an  old  and  dying  woman  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Barbara  Salorsano,  the  iioo-mont-wauh  informant  ^rhich  Merriam  had 
talked  to  iix  ly02#  Ascencion  ^as  buried  at  San  Juan  Bautista  on 
February  1,  li^30#  A  series  of  long  and  interesting  typewritten 
letters  from  Harrington  to  Merriam  (under  dates  oT  oeptember  16, 
Octooer  22,  26   and  ubvember  5f  1929  and  January  5,  1930)  are 
filled  witn  informaLiont   In  his  letter  of  October  ii2f   Harrington 
says  about  Asoencion  to  i^erriam  "She  is  your  iuformantt   You  gave 
me  h<ir   ruuue  ana  addre&e,.  •'•,  and  further  on,  when  referring  to  lists 
of  plant,  animal  anu  village  names  w:.icn  he  has  already  sent, 
•*You  do  not  need*  to  send  the  lists  back,  since  I  have  the  orit,inc,l& 
her.  •   You  are  at  liberty  to  do  aijything  you  want  to  with  t  .ese 
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naneSf  and  nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  have  you  publish 
thom  under  our  joint  authorship*"   In  view  of  ti.is  statement,  the 
Hariiui^ton-Merriaiii  inforiLation  derived  fiom  Ascencion  Solorsano  de 
Cervantes  and  attributable  to  Monterey  (i.e#  Hoo-mont-waah)  is 
presented  here  .ith* 
Hoomontwaish  Animal  Maine e# 

ICrs.  Cervantes  is  unable  to  give  any  word  meaning  animal  in 
general • 

lii-tsha*-mis  is  pet  of  aiiy  kind*  Kan-hi-tsha'-mis,  my  pet* 


Mammals* 

•Eh I  grounds -uirrel*   Youn^  or  baby  groundsquirrcl  is  called 
by  the  special  term,  shyi-tshi-kna*   •jBh-se-na,  to  <;>'o  to  get 
groundsquirr e Is* 

lii-reh,  woodrat*   The  kind  that  makes  nest  of  sticks* 

Hu-tshek-aish|  dog*  No  special  word  for  puppy  could  be  obtained* 

•O-resi  bear,   She  knows  no  name  for  the  grizzly  bear  and  does 
not  know  if  tUey  ever  occurred  in  this  region* 

Pe->nyek,  housecat*   She  agrees  tnat  the  Spanish  people 
introduced  the  cats,  but  says  the  Indiana  had  this  name  for  them, 
which  is  strange* 

Raiu--me3,  weasel* 

Ri-nya,  a  ••rat'  of  darkish  color*   'Xhey  are  born  out  in  the 
grass*   She  does  not  stem  to  know  the  anixaal  well*  What  is  it 
likely  tu  be?  She  denies  that  it  is  a  Kangaroo-like  rat* 

Sik-kot,  gopher* 

Shya-shyran,  raccoon* 

Shyol-lou,  mouse*  .5he  says  if  they  did  uot  have  the  kind  of 
mouse  that  infests  houses  in  old  times,  the  name  meant  some  similar 
mouse* 

Tam-ma«*Xa,  moui  tain  lion* 

Ta-tshin,  a  kind  of  ''rat"  wiiich  has  back  of  bluish  g^a^y  color, 
belly  white,  "spots'  on  shoulders,  good-sized  ears  that  stand  up, 
runs  so  fast  tnat  a  man  on  horseback  cannot  overtake  one*   They 
live  in  the  sandy  places  along  the  bed  of  the  San  Ue  ito  river* 
Called  tusas  in  Spanish* 
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Tlh«-«hyin,  the  oncLllor  aHnk  opeeioBa 
tlif-yen^  antolopd* 

To^TO-'-Mii  wildcat. 

To-troi  deor.     Sajra  they  Iwow  only  on©  Idnd  of  deer.     Tht  fliim 

was  colled  by  the  fipeelel  ncne  pu-l^cuy* 

■        • 

Tnhe*-yeSt   Jaclcrabbltn 

Trla-men  uhala* 

•Utiwjaitht  wolf. 

W  ak-shyleht  coyote.  Younf  coyote  was  called  by  the  special 

r 

name  ri^suy. 

Wo*»ren.  brush  rabbit.     After  a  lonf  discuiflsion  decided  that 
T/e-ron  is  the  dcrklsh  small  hmsh  rabbit  mnA  that  yu-^ren  In  the 
cottontail. 

Ya**td^  the  larger  sloank  species. 

Yii-ren^  cottontail  rabbit. 

Birds 
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Bird  of  any  kind  in  called  hrt-<€Ris.     She  also  ron^^nbors  another 
fer^oral  vori  for  •bird •  I  am-^shyek. 

•At-tratr,  the  yellon^bllled  caan^le. 

Ha-ra-wi,  the  tflld  nlf-eon.     Described  as  the  acorn  eater  of  the 
Santa  Cms  raountains. 

Hu-?3ru-nyit.  hn-Ttalngbird. 

Ku*«mh-nu,  nouminf  doTe. 

Kaw«*le^pat.  nlfhthiw!c. 

Rul-yan,  blackbird.  She  Iniows  only  one  naiM  for  blackbird  specitt 
and  claL'Tis  the  neat  applies  to  any  species. 
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lo-la!:,  wild  cooa«.     Says  It  apnUea  to  any  'rind  of  wild  cooao 
and  doscrlbeo  the  Canada  f0090« 

Pi-lulr-^yan,  swallow*     Ilalcea  raud  nasta. 

31-rlh,   Golden  Baflo.     Scys  whlto  hoaded  wtflo  Is  ecllf»d  th© 
•too  (w' ieh  is    'nll'roly). 

Sok-eo'^-yan>  oreolo* 

•n-wl-tyuk,  kildoor. 

TU-roB,  3endhlll  Crane. 

Tahl-rlt-^n,  lork, 

Truy-ltm,  bussard, 

•Ut**t3ruyi  roodnmnert 

lifete-ea^ka^  co'idor* 

Yu-ran,  audhcn* 

Ka-?m*Tl^  raven  t 

Sa-ray,  crow. 

Of  hawks  she  knowe  only  four  neaos,  and  I  hew  triod  a^aln  nni 
ecaln  to  fet  doserlptions,  Kek-nu  is  evidently  the  Prairie  Ftelcon 
or  Duck  Hawk.  K**  Is  a  proat  personage  in  the  aijrthe,  3iw-ker  it 

cribod  always  as  the  blffoft  l»wk  there  is,  the  on*  that  lives  In 
the  r^lnlno  fettlnf  rabMta,  rats,  etc,  Pat  ehape,  arrets  rt  tirsea    j 
that  It  hao  a   rod  tell,   •B^loy-dn  ia  the  nnn©  she  likes  to  trcnslote 

« 

as  •chlc'ren  !iawk."  311n  looking  wlisn  soon  flylnf  from  underneath, 
•They  flf-ht  with  chic?:rns  -Tiich',  Tehl-Ua-'-nn,  a  cacdlish  hnwk  speclea 
that  hovers  strtlonary  In  the  air*  ^fe*.ch««  '"or  rats  or  tho  like  to 
come  out  of  their  holer,  as  it  hovers. 
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•A-shylt,  evidently  the  CQllfornla  Jay,     At  any  rate  a  jay 
speeles  that  does  not  -lavt  it  creat.     The  only  nana  of  Joy  8p'3ciea 
that  she  !mow3, 

Sho  !3iovs  only  tv/o  necnes  of  I'oodpockor  species.     Pa-rc-tyrt 
la  blf-for,  tahw-ru-tu  is  g-iallor.     Both  have  red  on  the  haul* 
Tri-wck  lo  the  flicTror. 

Hti-mls,   Treat  Rornel  0\rl,     Tshe-hi  is  applied  Vy  her  to  any 
foodsflr^ed  ov;l  spdeies  withdtH  •horns*.     She  tmow«,  !ut  tcntallglnfly 
forf^etg,  tho  name  of  tho  croiin<!ot;lt 
5nal:eo 

3Co*»troh-wcii   rophor  snake* 

Lia-^aok-tm,  freonlah  water  ana'r:©* 

Li**flon^\xa,  tmter  snake  apeeiea.     Appears  to  confu^se  this 
hoT>cloaaly  with  the  lis-sok-^wa* 
Li cards 


mm 


HoHl^t^lu,  llsard  species* 

He^her-tm,  lizar!  species,  ho-^elessly  eonAtti#d  v/ith  h#«»sc^lu, 
T!ioQo  t\?o  are  sMtll  species* 

1\t*hir-vds,  described  as  o  crr^c t  yellowish  lizari,  a  foot  and 
a  hal^  lon:i   fond  of  vdld  Mackbcrrlos, 


Turtle 


•Aw-nitsh-riln,  any  turtlo,  according  to  her. 
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Puk**kuk-^n|  toad,, 

Wak-ratsh«*aln,  bif  bnllfror,  eueh  as   "San  Francisco  peoT>le 
eat  the  lef:s  of, 

Hoo-soO|  fresh  tmter  eel#  ( 
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Hu»yi,  tLr\y  flah.     Huy-nl,  to  fish,     Hu.vni»na,  to  fo  to  fish. 
Ku^-ra-ka,  nclzaon  (the  Idnd  or  kinda  oaufht  in  the  San  Benito  river) 
Kol»kolt  sucker* 
Sturgeons,  bullhoade,   aurf-fieh  (oxBctly  like  thoao  eeufht  in 

t 

thift  ocean  turf),  trotit^   •minnows*  with  a  littl©  spine  projecting; 
from  each  side,    •joboto*  ('Jpanlsh  pensoncitoa)  ^our  inches  long  with 
fat  silvery  bollj^  ni-^o,  and  Introduced  carps  and  catfishes  also 
cecitr  in  the  San  Benito  rl\'er#     Of  theso  she  does  not  'mow  tlie  nanes. 

She  !mows  a  ncjne  r^vy^nnv^  w!ilch  nay  be  the  pike,  thou£^h  her 
ddscrlT)tion  ie  not  a«  I  would  doscrlbo  lt« 

She  Jcnows  a  name  shyel-lo,  which  she  defterlbes  as  a  fresh  water 
sardine*     She  denies  that  it  is  the  minnow  or  t-ie  prnzoncito,  and 
I  cannot  IsMif^lne  \;hnt  it  ia  then.     •Sxeotly  Hire  sarlines  of  the  sea." 
Insects 

■a«43u^rlt  house  fly  « 
Pi-»tshl-na|  Jerusalem  criclret^ 
Po**lo-kitsh,  frasshopper* 

Port  fl^ctt 

ttjjrlx^-lu-luk,  butterfly^ 
Pln^nani  yellowjacket, 
To-yo,   btr  blobeot 
Tshol-tshol-vm,   crlchet* 

•Un-tshush-^in,  pinacate  (blar^c  stink^beetle). 
Ant  species  aret     •ot-*trow,    larfo  rod  ant|   posh*koy,Taln, 
small   blac':  ant» 
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Of  the  •louflo*  itjico  oh©  loiovfs  ka-hny,  headloaooj   rah^   bodylouBe} 
rc^troai,  nltj  nnd  sa^lrar,  another  word  for  nit,  as  far  as  she  knowa 
IVilly  identical  In  ineanlnc  ^i-^^  re-^trcra  (i^ould  thoro  be  t\;o  Idndo  of 
nito  consplciiotisly  different  from  each  other?) 

Tick  apaciM  aret  aa^tari   the  co:^ion  bij;  v;oodtic!cj  and  i;in-si-rit 
a  tiny  tick  *'-at  burrowt  under  the  fleshy 
Spidera 

She  forf-oto  the  word  for  ordinary  spiders  and  re^ne^nbars  only 
fea*-tye*»l\i|   tnrantttla* 
!tellngcg» 

mmmmmmmtmmmmmmmm 

Of  molliiaca  ahe  knm^s  only  hck-^-kaw,  salt  water  miflseli   and 
hash-»yanp  which  neans  red,   or  perhaps  black,  abalone,  or  perhaps 
both,  or  perhapo  njerely  the  shelly 
Ir/orms 


iCa*»resh  is  an  vom.     Ka-roah^te,  it  is  vorray^ 
Li^tiik«»tia ,  anf;loworm# 


Hoooontvask  Pl6nt  List* 

•Ei-neHia,  wild  blackberry*     •^••so,  to  ^';o  llackterrylnf. 
Apparently  •^-►sen,  tribe  narse,  n^ans  blockberrylnf  place. 

Hl-sen,  v;oratfood*     Apparerttly  this  Is  the  cannon  lar^e  wortmrood 
species. 

H^y^huy,  eit--£;rasspr  bunch-£ra89.     Described  as  a  ^rass  that 
{[^rovrs  in  bunches  a  fow  inches  hi^h  or  sometimes  higher,   the  blades 
of  ^hich  cut  one's  hands.      Roots  run  underf round  con  ectinjr  bunch 
vlth  bunch.     It  frows  in  the  sand,  especially  around  Watsonville. 
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Tho  roots  of  this  f-rana  aro  oald  to  have  boon  the  chlof  mctorial 
tifldd  in  Hoonontvmsh  ban!:etryt     Tho  roote  v;ero  opllt  and  the  s^lintt 
^7©ro  trim  lod  end  scrnpod^     Several  Idnde  of  basket  were  v;oven  of 
them  (see  list  of  IdLnds  of  ban'^-ets  to  be  n^nt  later )•     Hy-hu*»na, 
to  fo  £;;atlierin£  these  roots ^ 

lu-tris,  an^ollcc^     Called  Indian  celery^ 

4 

Lo^po-tok^  dockt  The  seedn  yore  eaton* 

Moa-iCJO,  a  plent  vith  s^riall  seodo  fron  which  a  very  savory 
pinole  iras  made#  Sho   never  say  tho  plant  and  !mcws  the  nnne   only 
fr<»  -hearsay. 

I!o-noy|  5*^^^^^^^^^»  ^^  ^^'^  rmeh  -^sed  for  ^ro*icinf  visions. 

•O-iTo-^na^  •tflld  pink, •  dofseribod  as  a  wild  flo^^r  that  looks 
like  a  carnation  pink. 

Pat-tih,  chla. 

Por-^por,  eottonwood* 

Pu*»ru-rish,  hierba  del  oso,     A  btish  with  poisonous  blac!:** 
colored  berrios# 

AtW'-^su-na,   •vdl^  carrot,  •     Said  to  have  a  white  root  an:1  a  top 

■■». 
the  sarae  as  a>iio,     Grora  only  in  the  raou  tains.     A  much  priced  food# 

Sa-pah,  a  plant  with  red  ^o^i.^rs  and  minute  black  se?5ds  which 
are  ixde  into  a  doll  clous  oily  ^inolo.  It  £rows  only  a  few  Inches 
hlfhg  mostly  under  the  troos  in  prime  orcliardoo     Called  pil  In  Spanish. 

3a««tL-na,  a  plant  called  In  Sprnlsh  *pltahaylta.*     A  thorny 
biflh  with  round  fruit,  apporontly  a  kind  of  [ooselerxy, 

Sl-rah,  hazol  Imsh,     Slr-kn-na,  to  £0  to  get  hazel  mto. 
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chl|  bay  treo^  Sok*-tcho-na,  to  ro  to  fot!i^r  bay  mjiti 
(pepper  mito). 

Te-na,  e  kind  of  •Indian  potatoes^*  The  people  went  fbrty  miles 
from  San  Juan  to  f#t  thego.  The  pi:  nt  has  roots  liVe  sveet  potatoes^ 
but  only  one  and  a  half  inch  In  dlanjetert  end  slender  loaveSt  Does 
not  loiov  the  color  of  the  flox  er«  Mrs,  Claudln  Corona,  a  daufhter, 
knows  tliiese,  and  would  be  able  to  identify  therj  by  sf^klnf:  ^   apodal 

trip  to  the  Pacheco  Pass  region. 

f 

lVin-r3uk,  a  pi'  nt  llhat  grew  in  the  wctor,  has  lijr  wide  leaves 
and  white  flov/erst     The  Indlcns  ate  the  starca^ 

Tshet-t;'Oi   buckeye. 

Tghut-*uo,   iho  only  ^C'^sanlta  opocios  that  she  knoi/s  the  noras 
of»     I  can  fot  no  dosscrlption  e^cent  that  it  was  the  comiijon  loansanita 
from  which  elder  was  made, 

Trus-kes,  a  plant  ;::rowlnf-  a  foot  and  a  half  feet  high  with 
yellow  flov/er,  vdth  which  the  Miller  and  Lux  land  beyond  the  Hollister 
fctidce  used  to  be  yellow^     Pinole  was  rnade  f ro  i  the  seodst 

Tyot*tyo-ni,  holly.     The  seeds  xfore  toasted  and  oaten,  after 

» 
they  had  stmated, 

•Wi^nert    •wild  onion, •     Said  to  look  just  like  a  garden  onion, 

•art  the  v;lld  onion  species  called  in  Spanish  •cacoraitc,* 

Yar«»^:ao,  tarweod,     Vio  seeds  were  T»de  Into  pinole, 

Tu-!mn,  laadrone, 

So-ro-!rwa,   said  to  be  applied  to  either  one  of  two  small  wild 

srin^ower  spoetoi^  loth  of  which  arc  said  to  be  celled  cain^r  in  Spanish, 


i 
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To-ro¥,  ler^er  aiaole  (aoaproot)  epcciofl 
To-ro-vl3,   sncller  aoole  spccios. 


J&10VS  only  throo  naats  of  oak  epeciosi  yu-4ti«,  live-oakj 
J^?*!*-f   fl'TRll   live-orVfi  thet  rrovi  crcrmi  Monteroyj    •a|<-!cah, 
■black  oak*  (nt  IcGat  culled  roble  n^gre  in  Spnnlsh)^  tho  larca 
eaki  mxoh  at  froxf  Ir  the  town  of    Cllroy. 

Iheirs  three  ne'-^a  of  clover  9T>©clesi   Kl-rltch^i^ln,  mi-ron 
and  ro-reh.     Says  all  thret^  of  these  have  white  or  rt^i  floors , 
all  threo  have  tho  edf^  of  the  leaf  black*     They  ore  distlnrulohed 
only  by  the  size,  stirrer!  belnf  the  a-^lleat,  kl-*ritch«^ln  larf^r^ 
end  ro->r#llf   tallest* 

.     IIMr>3  is  the  blf  round  tuloj  shyip-ru*na  is  tho  edible  root 
of  the  ro-koo,     Ka^^on  la  tulito*     Ha-le  is  cattail.     IittT>-^  is 
possibly  the  t>xeo-corr5ere4  tvilc* 


m* 


%  ^^<^  pine  s:>ocics  that  rrcus  til  aro^^^nd  Itentercy. 


8ak|  plnon« 
Hop,   redi^ood* 

Of  vdllovg  she  '-^owsi  tar-hanian,   the  coTraon  idllow  sr^eclos  which 

grows  d11  alonr  the  Pajaro  ri ver|   ri-^pln,  ^l'o\^  t;ith  thick  c^rly 


bar?:* 


Hec-loc':,  ?30sr?  on  roc':s  or  nerhaps  freon  •sctin*  on  water* 

flsw-hah-nah^  nettle   (any  s^^cies)* 

fbwikc^-lce*  a  focseVorry  8T>ocies  havinf  Mgc'*  colored  berries* 


Ih^ 


hp  the  coaion  ediMo  nushrooias   (did  they  hnve  ^^  ese 


in  a^oririncl  Ckli^omiat) 
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Cfhow-rlsh-nln,  yerVa  biicna^ 

Choo-^toor,   a  -lansonlta  snocles   (she  ecys  it   ig  the  '•cortnon  ono 
around  San  r©cion",  what  Iclnd  could  that  moant) 

t 

Pi-300,  an  aahy-loavod  tree  that  loolca  like  a  wllloi;  and  frows 
wliere  willoiw  [row,  callod  jarilla  In  Spanish, 

Also  Solj-lep,  a  kind  of  dance* 

ithnocraphlc  extracts  of  the  late  1920-early  1950  corresijondence 
from  Ilarrin^'on  to  Iterriam  written  while  the  latter  was  soeurinf 
Infornjation  on  Montoroyano  (  •  Hoc-^aont-wah  •  tlonteroy  Corstanoan) 
lln^iatlcs  and  ethnography  from  /.scnnclon  Corvf  ntos  in  the  last 
few  no'nths  of  her  1  if e^ 
f*   (Letter  of  Sopternber  Pp,  1929) 

•I  do  not  !rrow  when  I  have  been  so  (T'^li^hted  as  1  was  to  £et 
your  «r)londid  lon^*  letter  of  the  eighth,   so  hrimrainc  full  of 
Information  of  evorj'  kind  to  check  up  upon.     As  I  look  back  on  it 
all   I  can  think  i«  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  occasion,  uhleh 
la  a  very  reirit  rltalle  one.     Here  at  lli55  (when  the  death  bell 
rinfs  at  12t00)  I  have  succeeded  in  unravelling  all  the  San  Juan 
language,   analysing  all  the  tTTorka  and  snatchinf  then  from  the  very 

brink  of  the  frt>.ve  to  save  for  the  world  forever*     The  infortaant 

» 

ia  none  other  tlian  your  old  infortaant,   Aaconcion  Cervantes, 

irhom  you  interviev/O'^  at  Cliittendon,  en!  whose  Dotlier,   Parlera, 

you  i^r!:ed  wi^h  at  Cilroy  yearn  a^o*     As  I  write,   Aecencion^a 

« 
iau,^!iter,   Claudia,  is  in  the:^  rorn,  tn'^  was  present  when  you 

visited  Barbara.     She  ^ives  so  £Ood  a  description  of  yo\i  that  you 

would  be  aiat^oed.     The  roarTory  of  these  'V3ople  i?  very  {;ood# 
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Tho  xiork  on  the  3rn  Jucn  Is  not  only  folnf  to  strnifhten  out 
that   dlrloct  frc^^tlcnlly  Vrit  th'^  othorn   (i«o.   of  Coatanoon)  C9 
v/oll,   for  thc^y  oro  ell  very  closely  related,   m^rprlnlnfly  closoly^ 
I  cm  so  crazy  c'  out  this  \iork  thnt  I  em  not  only  folnf;  to  stny  hejro 
all  tho  fnll,    'i^t  rll  tdnter  ao  v;oll,   If  thoy  v/ill  only  lot  -^^^   and 
so  you  ccn  conn   down  to  fit  in  v/lth  yo^^r  ^lann,  at  any  timiB^t    1 
ean  oven  come  up  and  ^et  you  i£  you  oo  desire,   since  it  Is  only 
half  a  day^s  run  in  the  crr^     Boo-^non-t w sh  is  a  dlrectionrl  nar::0| 

fron  hoo-aoon,   a  paint  of  tho  co'^msj^,    I  do  not  yet  !aK>t;  tfliich,   but 

♦     .      ■-  • 

there  tdll  'e  a  tmy  *o  fi'^d  out  I  •'^eel   ^xro   {ne^  below).     To  thia 
in  added  the  loca*'ive  -^tah,   Tacanin^  "at*,   and  to  this  afain  the 
ending;  ••tfas^  raeanln^  •pertainlnr  to*,   so  that  the  vhole  tford  TMans 
'•one  at  the  ••—  (v'^nti   east  or  whatever  it  may  be)*#     The  plural 


is  hoo-^i*ta!r-x:as,  usinf  ••tak  instead  of  -tah» 

!Ioot-soon  is  also  a  trilena^iOi   not  a  villere  nane  C9  you  can 
toll  from  tho  way  it  is  handled  in  the  lanftjiagre.      If  it  v/ere  the 
latter  one  uould  have  to  call  one  of  the  vil labors  '5oot-soon--tak-wa8t 
but  this  ia  nevor  used.      It  is  a  tribe  narne,  end  thin  if  f^irther 
proved  by  the  way  Asconcion  contrasts  it  xrith  ti?4tch-roon,  Pahh- 

soon,  and  so  fortlu 

SViO  haa  ^Iven  aev-:^r^:l  brand  new  trll'^  nrnes  Tiavar  before  recorded, 
amonf  thesa  the  To*-ho-lo,    '•otra  nadon  '^ue  '  eblaba  lo  Tnis^nc  rue  loe 
da  Son  JTtan,^  and  the  na-ne  of  the  tribe  that  lived  at  Las  Arenas, 
the  old  Indian  na^  for  Gilroy  (?:oc-loo-lls-ta!c)  and  from  frc^-ont 
Pei??r  (ToyJtak);   ttro  sT>lendid  r!jyths   (one  abmit  a  or^^^leffol  children 
eater,   tho  other  about  a  fr-r*   sna^'-e  that  preyed  on  '^eor^le  In  tha 


f*^' 
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Santa  Cnxz  Jteumtalno),  rnd  cVoolutoly  ^nl'^iia  naaaa  rii4  lnfor«Jtion 
aVovit  -nctorlol  rijlttir<»  o^jfjcta,   fT'DOft,   baftlwtrj^  findl   <inncf>s# 

Aotoniflhlnr   as  it  Try  so^m,   she  nnyn  yo*?r  Yrk-ohoon  cr©  nothlnf^ 
othor  then  tho  T>4lcre  Indiana  of  the  far  Tachi  Lalc^^i,  and  that  this 
la  the  Salt  La  f  con  near  Itentorey,  rraxBt  be  a  mi  stake  for  that,  or 
else  the  word  refora  to  a  salt  Icko  In  ^enerali   which  she    ^otibts^ 
She  Icnev  your  natne,   Wen-yohrren,   Inatantlj^   but  ccnnot  locate  it# 

The  list  of  ronc^erie  na  >ofl  from  the  old  San  Juan  ?3il8slon  books 
was  too  imich  for  her,  with  a  fe^f,  exceptions,   but  she  will  ^^yyo^^  na*nes 
of  the  class  thrt  yen  obtained  from  Uvlnf  In'^lans  ond  will  be  able 
to  trnrslcto  and  locate  ihorn^   (Vrcs-tak  is  at  O0O  CSanyon,  near 
Oilroy.  pGhh-seen  is  at  Prlclres,   San  Benito  County^     Other  names 
of  tbo  Hot  ©re  so  lonf  out  of  ase  or  In  ttieh  distorted  spelling 
In  the  old  niQnion  tooks  as  to  thro^r  her  off  the  trnek^     S^e  ]mio\'TB 
of  cot^rse  ^V•i^l-'n^t^  nnd  cnys  they  lived  in  the  hills  to  the  left 
of  ono  as  ono     oen  ^rom  Snn  Juan  to  ^fet-^o^ville  nlonf   Piv^rside 
drive,  that  is  on  thn  south  side  of  the  Pajero  river.     She  says  tl>e 
Auoci'M  grant  lyinr  far  to  the  east  rmy  indicate  flOuiethinf,   but 
that  the  a^ove  inforTaatlon  i«  what  her  father  and     ot'ier  told  her# 
Both  liar  fat- or  rnd  ^tl-jer  were  San  Juan  Indians  who  r^arried  early, 
lived  tofother  all  their  lives  and  died  in  191?f  the  -lother  84 
yearc  old  and  the  ftxt^ier  B2,     the  father  only  tx^o  v;ee?3  later  than 
tho  !Mt!icr  and  brokenhr?arte !  of#r  her  death,  both  In  the  month 
that  carries  adwiy  the  Oallfomin  Indians  most  often,   the  month  of 
Inarch.     They  talked  San  Jrmn  lanr^iage  together  all  their  lives 
and  that  Is  how  old  sick  Aecenslr^n  !/mows  It.     ^oneloutcho^  and 
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Taley  she  ean  make  nothinf  out  of»     A«  It  is^  oho  ^rnows  alnoat 
half  of  tho  llfit  and  with  further  study  I  can  f  et  ooaiothinf  out 
of  elmont  every  one  of  the  remaining  words.     The  nr^^eo  from  the 
ifttita  Cruz  Ilission  boolco  a!ie  ccn     Iso  make  a  little  aomethlnf 
out  of,  tJioufh  thoy  are  a  different  dialoctt     The  greet     bulk 
of  Santa  Cruz  v/orda  she  ccn  recognize  and  analyae.     Her  riier^ory 
is  oxeentlonal  and  her  knowledfe  of  Spmieh  like  that  of  an  educated 
person^     Her  teeth  are  In  perfect  condition  aa  fUr  as  prommclatlon 
coos  and  che  ctxrr  therefore  distinguish  letv/een  a  and  ah,  \rrhieh 


voLili  laevo  tiMfi 


tiMe  vrith  the  iilNIMgt  afod  Inforw^t. 


1  have  information  that  the  P-teelen  abould  be  ar^elled  Saolen, 
and  that  t?iey  tfcre  Indlons  of  the  "Taarjara  Hot  3prln^a,   Afxm  Zarca 
the  Arroyr)  Seco  and  tho  re  Ion  north  of  Santa  Uicla  Tveak#     Work 
a?50nr  >»5enog  at  Jolon  confir^^ed  thla  although  the  Inforaanta 
(Tito  ^clnr.lee  and  Maria    •ncirjalea)  have  no  '^nowledre  ot  nil  of 
trl^'^n^'^a  to  the  north,   but  'tnev  that  a  different  lanpiafe 
prevailed  atralj^ht  north  of  them  and  that  it  vaa  not  Carneleno* 

Aecenclon  thinks  that  V/ayustn,  the  Piinta  do  Pinosi  Ttieana 
plcco  of  the  eno'^ieo.     V/e-^lel  vaa  l^aolon  rnd  nmr  Soledad^ 

the  na:Te  la   lyach-wen,  and  neans  vihore  It  (so^iothlnf  that 

fmo  been  closed  for  a  lonf  time)  la  opened  (e»   .  a  eo^rae  In  a 

atream)t 

Hah^rrn-ee^tak  »ona   •at  the  e?t  nlaoo." 

II.     (Letter  of  Novonler  *">,   l??^)t 

•I  !irve  Juj5t  today  leamc'  the  ^^vn^r^f  of  yottr  tribenr-^e 
lToo^ontTmf»^%      It  rrmt.r)0  the  weaterners,    in  Sr^rniah  *lC9  ponientenoa'^ 
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I  an  30  oxcltod  ond  '^Idosed  that  I  hove  at  Icet  fot  the  oaatiln^ 
of  this  innortant  old  name^   which  I0  a  real  tribor^r'TJO,   ond  the 
only  propor  doalfnation  of  the  ^an  Juan  tribo^     \1hy  the  dialect 
and  nation  was  callod  thus  la  not  hard  to  fuens;  tho  re  Ion  alout 
San  Juan  :»r*ra  tho  voatom  extant  of  thio  lanprnfo^* 
lilt       (Lottor  of  Jcnuary  %  1950) 

•She  Imow  Ko^^t rah- talc,  Ifoll later,  aa  ooon  aa  it  xma  read  to 
li*r%  3ho  volimtcorod  tliat  Indeed  tliat  is  tho  old  Indian  nano  of 
■ellistor  and  means  tho  place  of  tho  fophor  anckoD,   the  old  nano 


t^^at  her  lother  ■''aed  to  xxbo.     ■i^leh-lish'-mo  its  rll  rifht  too  and 
apr>G.rGntly  ijoana  the  place  of  oalaraanders^     Sheh-tcho-'tcT:,  Pachcco 
Poa':,  ')»  M  her  re^e!3lor  FiV-nah--choo,  T!io  Pin^-^acles,  an^  co  che 
Tfent  fron  trltimph  unto  triumph,  j-ettiii^  ^very  nOTje  on  your  list 
excent  that  for  the  Santa  Cniz  *k>untaln't,   ifhich  nhe  did  not  ?.-notf 
bocar^so  it  ia  in  nnotl^r  lonniafo  (nrinely,   th^  Santo   Ctjt:  Inn.nmftj)* 
Also  every  one  of  the  tribe  na-ics.     T!ie  name  0^  the  Sclinas  Indianni 
Sn-^fjen,   ^is  xfVA  ^lac^ berry •     She  fltlll  rj tic-re  *o  her  pjnt^  that  the 
?ten-ye!i«^ren  liave  nothinf  whete vor  to   5o  with  the  Car^:v?l   Indians, 
your  direct  infornaation  to  tJiat  effect  notv^lthotandinf.     1  hnve 
also  ovory  on     of  your  Caracl   nlcco  nc^ios  and  vdll  nrlte  then  out 
for  you  as  ooon  no  I  £;ot  a  broath?.nf  ar>ell   from  thle  nifhtinaro 
of  the  last  few  v/o^ke  of  v;ork  v.dth  a  very  ^ic?c  ifonan.     The  doctor 
Ciiesses  t}iat  she  miy  last  until  Morchj   s'^e  r^ioy  £0  naich  cooncr,     I 
§m  tr^lftf  *'0  be  on  ^he  sofe  side  end  as!?  uhlle   ^he  la  still 
«e!rat:lct 


^Tothlnc  tliot  rene.ln9  to  be  done  with  h9T  is  o^  rnore  Imrortanco 
ttesn  streichtoninf  out  the  batteetst     Asccncion^a  list  stands  at 
follov;oi 

Ilon-rorj,  an  or^nvork  Vantcet  shape  1  like  a  dlshpr.n^ 
Loop-yoo,  e  pcchhaa^ret^     Pointed  at  baM« 
rooV-shoon^  a  ne.rrow  rnouthed  trlnlcot  brs'^et  shopod  11!cg 
a  hovrl  hxt  vlth  a  s*!5all  nouth* 


7 


11-lay,  a  basfotry  juj;   for  kocplnf  drinking;  water, 


ahapod  like  the  Piute  bas'rot  jufs*     Stoell  nec'^, 

Sah-weo,   a  cnidely  ^nado  bns^ret  poir^ted  at  the  base  used 

for  piclrinr  v;ild  blackborrlost   etc,   into.     Made  of  tulo  or 

anything  they  can  oici:  ut)  ^ear  at  hGnd# 

Sec-x^n,  a  larfo  openwork  ^?innowlnf  beefeet,  or  possibly 

a  cloaed  trry  or  banket ♦     She  knows  tlie  word  but  is  very  hazy 

»• 
alout  vhixi  it  desijtietes^ 

Tip-»rin,   the  conirMn  v;innoi;inf  trry, 

Tip^shlfif  a  bcs'-et  oise  tnd  shr.pe  of  a  dish^an,  n^sed 
fter  aaajr  purnones^ 

l/ahl-lioon,  a  bas!:ot  shaped  like  a  shovel,  one  end  round,  the 
other  strairht  r cross,  used  for  vjinnoxdnf,   etc. 

Ihlhr-sahn,   another  kind  of  a  trny  nonothlnf;  likc^  a  tip-rln^ 


FVoan  sov^rnl  nov/a-^r^or  ellnnln-^f?  it  is  r>ooBlMo  to  extrret 
additioml  '}nQli\il  ir)fornatior\  provided  Vy  rferrln<;ton.     The 
WBL8!dnrton  ntnr  (Octol  er  ^^   1929)  ccrrlod  a  story  of  iiarrinjfton^a 
v;ork  with  Asccnclon  who  io   scid  t-cn  to  bo  Pj^  yerro  of  afo  end 
tho  follovinf  ot!mo£*raphic  details  I 


Tho  Sr^  rrnnclsco  0!ii^n5cXe   (July  15»   19^0)  carried  a  full  pace 
stor:    In  its  3  Tiday  mngasino  S'^ctlon,  a^d  from  thio  is  extrrcted 
tho  folloxdng  othnojrraphic  fact  si 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.    It  may  contain  annotations 
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Dr.  Iterriak  labelled  the  language  stock  Olhonean  which 
is  otherwise  known  as  Costanoan.  He  recognized  three  tribes 
of  this  stock t  (1)  Hoo^'-mon-twash  (around  Monterey)  {^Htfot-sun 
(around  San  Juan  Bautista  Mission);  (5)  Kah-koon^  or  Room-se-en 
(around  Carmel).  There  were  undoubtedly  more  dialects;  Kroeber 

suggestStentatively  there  were  at  least  seven.  Little  is 
known  of  these  people,  aside  from  information  contained  in 
historical  accounts  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 

centuries,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  brief  chal)t»r  accorded 
them  by  Kroeber  (1925 »  Chap.  51).  The  information  here  is 
therefore  welcome  as  a  substantial  addition  to  what  little  is 

known  of  these  people* 

On  September  26,  1902  Dr.  Merriam  discovered  near  Mission 
San  Juan  Bautista  an  aged  Indian  woman  named  Barbara  Salorsano 
who  told  him  that  her  tribe  was  called  Hoo^-mont-wash.  Prom 
her  he  purchased  a  roughly  made,  circular  winnowing  basket  of 
which  the  inner  two-thirds  was  of  split  willow  (hitch-hitch) 
and  the  outer  one-third  of  shredded  bark  or  tule  (ter-has-san). 
The  following  information  on  basket  names  was  recorded! 

Large  cooking  bowl. 
Smaller  bowl  (kind  uncertain) ,  wal-lah-hin 
Small  mush  bowl,          ruk-shoon. 
Burden  basket,  loop-pe-yod*^^J|,t  ■ ^"Hife  "       '^ 


she  -  win 


Circular  winnower,   tee-pe-re 


/N 


^ 


Sarbaxm'8  father  was  a  Hoo-mon-twash  and  hie  people  occupied 
San  Juan  Valley  long  before  the  Padres  came«   It  was  their  original 
home.   They  also  ranged  up  to  west  side  of  Salinas  Valley  to  Soledad« 
The  Indians  of  Santa  Crui,  she  says,  belonged  to  Har-de-on  tribe • 
The  Santa  Cruz  people  were  called  in  Hoomontwashi  A-guas-mas.  The 
Indians  of  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  (Clarenos)  spoke  a  different 
language  and  wore  long  hair«   She  does  not  remember  the  tribal 
name.   Their  language  was  related  to  Hoomantwash*   Cho-chan--ya 
was  the  term  for  the  people  beyond  Santa  Cruz. 

The  Indians  of  Monterey  were  called  by  the  Padres,  Carmelanos, 
They  were  called  Ah»-ches»-ta-quas,  and  their  language  was  very 
different*   Her  mother  came  from  Merced  River  below  the  mountains 


P-AW  -^     /•'.  " 
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(!•••  in  the  valley)  and  belonged  to  a  tribe  called  Ke-trach-ey, 
speaking  a  wholly  different  language  from  that  of  the  Hoomontwash* 
Her  father  was  a  Hoomantwashi  and  it  was  his  language ^  not  her 
mother's  that  #he  learned  and  still  speaks. 

Barbara's  sister  at  Gilroy  told  me  that  the  tribal  name  of 
the  Carmelanos  is  Wen^-yah-wreni  and  that  their  language  was 
generally  understood  by  her  people  (the  Hoomantwash)  although 
man^  words  were  entirely  different  •   She  says  part  of  the  niim^erals 
given  me  by  Barbara^as  Hoomontwash  are  really  Wen  -yah- wren* 


'^The 

niimeralsi   re 

1. 

Hem-itch  -ah 

2. 

Ooch^-hin^ 

5. 

Kap^-han^ 

4. 

Oo^-jit'' 

5. 

Par-roo-wie 

ares 


6. 
7- 

9. 
10. 


Nak^tche  (or  Nok^tche) 

Trahk-^tche 

Ti-et-men 

Wah*tsoo 

Tan-sa-te 


The  two  tribes  were  brought  together  at  the  missions  and  it  is 

probable  that  the  vocabulary  obtained  from  old  Barbara  contains 

e 
many  Carmelaifo  words* 

The  Santa  Cruz  tribe  (Hor-de-l^n)  lived  in  a  field  called 

Indian  Potrero  near  where  the  powder  mill  at  Santa  Cruz  now 

stands.  The  tribe  is  now  said  to  be  absolutely  extinct  except 

for  a  single  old  woman  neuned  Rosa  Arsola  who  lives  at  Gilroy. 

I  called  on  her  on  November  4f  1904  ^i^d  found  that  she  does  not 

know  any  words  of  her  own  language ,  having  been  taken  by  the 

Padres  when  only  three  years  old.   Barbara  says  her  people 

(i.e.  Hoo-mont-wash)  called  the  Hordean  people  A-guas-was  or 


A-kwas-was. 


// 


On  July  6 1  I906  Dr.  Merriam  visited  two  old  Indian  women, 
Mrs.  Be^rana  Torres  and  Mrs.  Jacinto  Gonzales  who  spoke  the 
Kah^-koon  or  Room'^-se-en  language.   In  the  week  of  July  27-50 
these  women  told  Dr.  Merricuoi  that  they  belonged  to  the  tribe 
which  the  Spaniards  called  Carmele'nos  because  of  their  attachment 
^0  the  mission  at  Carmel,  but  that  they  originally  came  from  a 
place  the  Spaniards  called  £1  Sur  where  they  lived  on  the  coast 
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in  a  single  large  rancheria  called  by  themselvea  Kah-koon-ti-rook 
and  that  they  called  their  tribe  Kah-koon.   The  |6th-koon  named  the 
mission  settlement  at  Carmel  Kar^meri-ti-rook,'^  the  terminal  syllable 
rook  meaning  house  or  rancheria*  Their  language  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  A-ches^tah  who  formerly  lived  where  the  town  of  Monterey 
now  stands,  but  differed  somewhat  from  Room-se-en  who  lived  in  the 
interior  to  the  southeast,  apparently  around  Tassajara*  The 
rancheria  at  Sargent »s  Ranch  on  Carmel  River  was  called  Tap-per 
as  well  as  Sargent-a-ruk. 

The  Kah-koon  of  Sur  and  Carmel  made  only  twined  baskets. 
They  cooked  mush  in  a  large  conical  basket  (she-win)  and  poured 
it  out  to  cool  into  a  bowl-shaped  basket,  te'-pe-rin,  out  of  which 
the  mush  was  dipped  and  eaten  in  small  mush  bowls  called  poo-shoot 
te-pe-rin,  A  small  "subglobular  choke -moutlj^'  basket  was  called 
hraps;  larger  baskets  of  this  kind  were  called  sho-to-kos*  The 
Kah-koon  winnower  and  roaster  was  called  war^sin;  the  baby  basket, 
she-win;  the  seed  paddle,  och-^a-nun#  |^ome  confusion  evidently 
exists  about  the  correct  names  for  types  of  baskets;  compare  with 
Hoomontwash  list  given  aboveTJL 

Room-se-en  and  Kah-koon  tribes  always  had  dogs.   In  old  times 
houses  were  ^ade  of  tule  or  brush  and  were  big  enough  for  two 
families.   They  were  circular  in  plan  and  conical.  The  brush 
used  for  houses  was  called  tat-e-mak  and  wit-ten;  tule  (Scirpus) 
was  called  roks.   The  dance  place  (fSk"^)  was  a  long  oval  area 
enclosed  by  a  brush  fence;  it  contained  three  fires  with  an  open 
space  in  the  middle  for  the  dancers.  A  white  flag  (shoopk)  was 
attached  to  a  pole  and  set  in  the  ground.  Mescal,  which  grows 
at  Sur,  was  an  important  article  of  food.  The  plant  and  root  were 
both  called  sah-o;  the  stalk,  koop.  The  root  waaroasted  in  pits 
before  being  eaten.   They  painted  the  face  only  with  black  and 
white  paint;  red  was  not  used,  nor  did  they  tattoo  the  face.   The 
witch-doctors  used  to  put  on  bear  skins  with  teeth  and  claws  loaded 
with  poison  to  do  harmT 


V 


Apparently  a  reference  to  bear  shamans,  for  which  see  S.  A. 
Barrett,  Pomo  Bear  Doctors,  Univ.  of  Calif.  Pubis,  in  Amer. 
Arch,  and  Ethnol.4  Vol.  12:  445-465f  1917f  and  A.L.  Kroeber, 
Handbook  of  Indians  of  California,  I925  (refs.  listed  on  p.  971). 
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The  Kah-koon  believe  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  eagle » 
coyote  and  hiunfflingbird.   Tobacco  came  from  seed  first  planted  by 
coyote*   Tobacco  was  taken  as  an  emetic*   It  was  also  smoked* 
Tobacco  leaves  (sow-we-nan-ne)  were  prepared  by  pounding  in  a 
small  mortar*  The  berries  of  the  small  species  of  manzanita 
(Arctostaphylos  pumila)  were  used  to  make  cider;  the  bark  of  the 
large  species  (A*  tomentosa)  waslpeeled  off,  kept  dry  and,  when 
neede^,  pounded  into  powder  and  made  into  tea  ifor  hemmorhage  of 
lungs • 

The  Kah-koon  (and  Room-se-en)  used  for  money  in  old  (i*e* 

pre-Spanish)  times  white  stones  '*with  blue  patches  or  reflections" 

found  at  Pico  Blanco*  /The  stone  was  called  pach-kah-lah-che-pil» 

Thread  was  made  from  the  stinging  nettle,  tah-wach*   Nettle  root 

was  steeped  to  make  a  tea  drunk  for  consumption  and  if  a  person  had 

rheumatism  the  part  of  the  body  which  hurt  was  "patted'*  with  the 

nettle  (apparently  a  counter-irritant)*  For  coldsthe  feet  were 

soaked  in  a  hot  bath  of  a  decoction  made  from  elder  flowers, 

manzanita  leaves  and  mallowi  A  tea  of  elder  flowers  was  drunk 

f 
to  cure  colds*  A  tea  of  the  leaves  of  Heteromeles  arbutiipolia 

« 

was  drunk  "for  suppression  of  menses  or  irregular  mensesiof 
girls"  because  it  "cleared  the  blood*"   Tea  made  from  the  bark 
of  Rhamus  was  a  cathartic;  the  ripe  berries  were  made  into  a 
jelly  and  applied  to  sores* 

The  Kah-koon  and  Room-se-en  bows  were  strung  with  sinew  and 
the  arrows  were  wrapped  with  sinew.  Baskets  were  ornamented  with 
abalone  shell  pendants,  quail  plumes  and  woodpecker  scalps* 
Thunder  was  said  to  be  caused  by  the  winds  fighting  and  when  it 
thundered  people  used  to  shout  and  yell* 

The  doctors  used  both  herbs  and  magic  and  did  both  ham  and 

good*   If  they  wanted  to  harm  a  man  they  took  the  penis  bone 
(pe-leu)  of  a  coyote  and  dug  with  it  into  the  place  where  a 
man  had  urinated  and  mixed  some  herbs  in  and  left  the  penis  bone 
sticking  in  the  ground*   The  man  was  soon  taken  with  pains  in  the 
bladder  and  grew  worse  and  if  the  coyote  bone  was  left  in  the 
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urinated  ground,  he  was  soon  dead.   But  if  the  doctor  is  called  and 
wants  the  man  to  recover  he  takes  the  coyote  penis  bone  away  and 
the  man  gets  well.   The  doctors  also  kill  by  poisons  (called  e^s^* 
For  this  purpose  they  use  rattlesnake  poison,  human  saliva  used 
with  (they  declined  to  state  what),  lungs  of  turtle  and  frog,  and 
some  other  things*  They  used  to  load  bear's  claw  with  the  poison. 
The  Kah-koon  formerly  killed  large  liumbers  of  sea  otter  which 
were  abundant  at  Sur  and  used  their  fur  for  clothing*   Sleeveless 
shirts,  skirts  and  blanket  capes  were  made.  The  sea  otterslie  on 
the  kelp  (es-ken)  offshore,  and  the  Indians  called  the  kelp  **sea 
otter  beds^ 


A  second  miscellaneous  lot  of  notes  in  Dr.  Merriam's  files 
of  the  Olhonean  stock  were  contributed  by  J. P.  Harrington.   On 
April  5f  1922  HiLrrinc^ton  sent  Merriam  a  "Montereyano"  vocabulary 
which  isjprinted  below.   Merriam  acknowledged  its  receipt  in  a 
letter  of  April  12,  1922,  from  which  the  following  extract  is 

taken* 

"Your  vocabulary  I  see  is  from  a  nephew  of  Beviana  Torres 
from  whom  and  from  Jacinta  Gonzales,  I  obtained  several  hundred 
>jilK)rds  and  other  matter  jL   July  I9O6— 16  years  ago.   Senora  Torres 
told  me  that  she  cajne  from  the  old  rancheria  at  Sur,  the  name  of 
which  was  Kah-koon  tah-rook^  and  she  said  that  her  language  was 

the  same  as  the  ;$-ches-tali  of  Monterey. 

A 

I  have  just  compared  the  niuaber  of  words  in  your  vocabulary 
with  the  same  words  in  mine,  and  find  as  a  rule  excellent  agreement, 
although  there  are  some  discrepancies.  For  instance,  for  tree, 
you  have  tish;  while  I  have  mo-yor.   For  elk,  you  have  che-rech; 
while  I  have  te-yook.  For  abalone  you  give  the  Spanish  name. 
They  gave  me  ooS^-ch.  For  the  numeral  4 9  you  have  u-tin-ta; 
while  I  have  two  forms,  o-chit-tim  and  00-trit-tim.  For  hat,  you 
have  purps.  They  told  me  they  never  had  any  hats.  For  pipe,  you 
have  ka-nush;  while  I  have  hooj»rup.   For  wind,  you  have  guth; 
while  I  have  tar.  For  night,  you  have  murj  while  I  have  or-pe-tro. 
For  crazy,  you  have  ru-pi-yast  while  I  have  mah-se-est*   For  lazy, 
you  have  e-loh-sest;  while  I  have  oo-ne-yoost* 

The  marine  animal  your  informant  calls  cho-hen  is  too  much 
for  me.   It  may  be  a  holothurian.   However,  I  am  writing  Dr. 
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Walter  Fisher  by  this  mail  giving  him  your  deficription  and  asking 
if  he  knows  what  it  is*  Will  let  you  know  later # 

The  snake  given  as  li-san  is  the  common  Garter  snake  (genus 
Eutania)*   Your  wa-kach  is  the  common  big  toad  that  comes  about 
the  house  evenings* 

Your  to-mins  seal  is  the  Sea  Lion  (genus  Zolophus)* 

You  have  sirh  for  Eagle.   I  have  seer  for  the  Bald  Eagle  and 
Seu-ker  for  the  Golden  Eagle;  but  was  not  able  to  get  a  fair  series 
of  bird  and  mammal  names  owing  to  the  circumstance  th^tlbld  Senora 
Torres  did  not  know  or  did  not  remember  her  names* 

You  give  tach  as  "a  kind  of  hairy  rat"*   The  narest  I  can 
come  to  this  is  topk,  the  pocket  gopher* 

You  have  en-sen  as  the  name  of  the  ^lackberry;  while  I 
have  en-nem*  You  have  ho-mun  for^olf*  Does  not  the  name  suggest 
a  kind  of  big  cat,  as  ^obcat  is  hom*  And  is  it  not  doubtful 
whether  these  people  ever  knew  anything  about  the  true^lf  as 
distinguished  from  the  ^yote? 

It  makes  me  a  little  faint  to  see  that  you  have  adopted 
Kroeber's  Spanish  names  for  Indian  tribes  using  "Montereyano"  in 
place  OS  A-ches-ta*** 

In  September  1929,  Harrington  was  again  at  Monterey  working 
with  a  few  survivors,  and  on  this  occasion  found  Ascencion  Sjflorsano 
de  Cervantes,  an  old  and  dying  woman  who  was  the  daughter  of     * 
Barbara  Salorsano,  the  Hoo-mont-wash  informant  which  Merriam  had 
talked  to  in  1902.  Ascencion  was  buried  at  San  Juan  Bautista  on 
February  1,  1950*  A  series  of  long  and  interesting  typewritten 
letters  from  Harrington  to  Merriam  (under  dates  of  September  16, 
October  22,  26. «»  November  5,  WK  and   January  5>  1930)  are 
filled  with  information*   In  his  letter  0«  October  22,  Harrington 


says  about  Ascencion  to  Merriam  ''She  is  your  informant*   You  gave 
me  her  name  and  address...",  and  further  on,  when  referring  to  lists 
of  plant,  animal  and  village  names  which  he  has  already  sent, 
"You  do  not  need  to  send  the  lists  back,  since  I  have  the  originals 
here.   You  are  at  liberty  to  do  anything  you  want  to  with  these 
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names I  and  nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  have  you  publish 
them  under  our  joint  authorship*"   In  view  of  this  statement,  the 
Harrington-Merriam  information  derived  from  Ascencion  S^lorsano  de 
Cervantes  and  attributable  to  Monterey  (i.a*  Hoo-mont-wash)  is 
presented  herewith* 
Hoomontwahh  Animal  Names* 

Mrs*  Cervantes  is  unable  to  give  any  word  meaning  animal  in 
general • 

Hi-tsha*-mis  is  pet  of  any  kind*  Kan-hi-tsha*-mis,  my  pet* 


Mammals* 

*£h|  groundsquirrel*   Young  or  baby  groundsquirrel  is  called 
by  the  special  term,  shyi-tshi-kna*   *£h--se-na,  to  go  to  get 
groundsquirrels  * 

Hi-reh,  woodrat*  The  kind  that  makes  nest  of  sticks* 

Eu-tshek-nish,  dog*  No  special  word  for  puppy  could  be  obtained* 

*0-reS|  bear.   She  knows  no  name  for  the  grizzly  bear  and  does 
not  know  if  they  ever  occurred  in  this  region* 

Pe-nyek|  housecat*   She  agrees  that  the  Spanish  people 
introduced  the  cats,  but  says  the  Indians  had  this  natme  for  them, 
which  is  strange* 

Raja-mes,  weasel* 

Ri-nya,  a  ^rat"  of  darkish  color*   They  are  bom  out  in  the 
grass*   She  does  not  seem  to  know  the  animal  well*  What  is  it 
likely  to  be?  She  denies  that  it  is  a  kangaroo-like  rat* 

Sik-kot,  gopher* 

Shya*shyran,  raccoon* 

Shyol-lon,  mouse*   She  says  if  they  did  not  have  the  kind  of 
mouse  that  infests  houses  in  old  times,  the  name  meant  some  similar 
mouse* 

Tam-ma-la,  mountain  lion* 

Ta-tshin,  a  kind  of  "rat"  which  has  back  of  bluish  gray  color, 
belly  white,  "spots"  on  shoulders,  good-sized  ears  that  stand  up, 
runs  so  fast  that  a  man  on  horseback  cannot  overtake  one*   They 
live  in  the  sandy  places  along  the  bed  of  the  San  Benito  ri¥er* 
Called  tusas  in  Spanish*. 
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Tih-shyin,  the  smaller  sklteik  species* 
Tiw-yen,  antelope. 
Ti-wu,  elk. 
To-ro-ma,  wildcat. 

To-tre,  deer.  Says  they  knew  only  one  kind  of  deer.   The  fawn 
was  called  by  the  special  name  pu-kuy. 
Tshe-yes ,  jackrabbit. 
Trim-me,  whale, 
•lin-oruh,  wolf. 
W  ak-shyish,  coyote.  Young  coyote  was  called  by  the  special 

name  ri-suy. 

We-ren,  brush  rabbit.   After  a  long  discussion  decided  that 
we-ren  is  the  darkish  small  brush  rabbit  and  that  yu-ren  in  the 
cottontail. 

Ya-wi,  the  larger  skunk  species. 

Yu-ren,  cottontail  rabbi t# 

Birds 

Bird  of  any  kind  is  called  hu-mus.   She  also  remembers  another 
creneral  word  for  "bird":  mu-shyek. 

•At-tratr,  the  yellow-billed  magpie. 

Ha-ra-wu,  the  wild  pigeon.   Described  as  the  acorn  eater  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains. 

Hu-mu-nyJL^  hummingbird. 

Hu-nu-nu,  mourning  dove. 

Kaw-le-pat,  nighthawk. 

Kul-yan,  blackbird.   She  knows  only  one  name  for  blackbird  species 
and  claims  the  name  applies  to  any  species. 
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La-lak,  wild  goose.  Says  it  applies  to  any  kind  of  wild  goose 
and  describes  the  Canada  goose, 

Pi-luk-yan,  swallow.  Makes  mud  nests, 

Si-rlh,  Golden  Eagle,  Says  white  headed  eagle  is  called  the 
same  (which  is  unlikely). 

Sok-sok-yan,  oreole. 

Ti-wi-tyuk,  kildeer. 

Tu-res,  Sandhill  Crane. 

Tshi-rit-min,  lark. 

Truy-lttti,  buzzard. 

•Ut-tyuy,  roadrunner, 
Was-sa-ka,  condor. 
Yu-ran,  mudhen, 
Ka-ka-ri,  raven. 
Sa-ray,  crow. 

Of  hawks  »he  knows  only  four  names,  and  I  have  tried  again  and 
again  to  get  descriptions.   Kak-nu  is  evidently  the  Prairie  Falcon 
or  Duck  Hawk.  He  is  a  great  personage  in  the  myths.   Siw-ker  is 
described  always  as  the  biggest  hawk  there  is,  the  one  that  lives  in 
the  plains  getting  rabbits,  rats,  etc,   Pat  shape,  agrees  at  times 
that  it  has  a  red  tail.   »E-ley-min  is  the  name  she  likes  to  translate 
as  "chicken  hawk."  Slim  looking  when  seen  flying  from  underneath. 
"They  fight  with  chickens  much".   Tshi-lis-kan,  a  smallish  hawk  species 
that  hovers  stationary  in  the  air.   Watches  for  rats  or  the  like  to 
come  out  of  their  holes, *as  it  hovers. 
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•A-shyit,  evidently  the  California  Jay,  At  any  rate  a  jay 
species  that  does  not  have  a  crest.   The  only  name  of  Jay  species 
that  she  loiows. 

She  l^ows  only  two  narces  of  woodpecker  species*   Pa-ra-tyu 
is  bigf^er,  tshu-ru-tu  is  smaller.   Both  have  red  on  the  head. 
Tri-wak  is  the  flicker. 

Hu-mis,  Great  Horned  Owl.   Tsha-hi  is  applied  by  her  to  any 
foodsized  owl  species  without  "horns*.   She  knows,  but  tantalizingly 
forgets,  the  name  of  the  groundowl. 
Snakes 

• Ip-pih,  rattlesnake. 

Ko-treh-wa,  ropher  snake. 

Lis-sok-wa,  greenish  water  snake. 

Li-son-wa,  water  snake  species.   Appears  to  confuse  this 
hopelessly  with  the  lis-sok-wa. 
Lizards 

He-se-lu,  lizard  species. 

Me-her-wa,  lizard  species,  hopelessly  confused  with  he-se-lu. 
These  two  are  small  species. 

T\i-hir-wis,  described  as  a  great  yellowish  lizard,  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  fond  of  wild  blackberries. 


Turtle 


•Aw-nitsh-min,  any  turtle,  according  to  her. 


Amphibians 

Puk-kuk-min,  toad. 

Wak-ratsh-min,  big  bullfrog,  such  as  "San  Francisco  people" 
eat  the  legs  of. 

Hoo-soo,  fresh  water  eel.   {f^/^^^\.J 
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Pishes 

Hu-yi,  any  fish.   Huy-ni,  to  fish.  Huy-ni-na,  to  go  to  fish, 

Hu*Ta-ka,  salmon  (the  kind  or  kinds  caught  in  the  San  Benito  river)* 

Kol-kol,  sucker. 

Sturgeons,  bullheads,  surf- fish  (exactly  like  those  caught  in 
the  ocean  surf),  trout,  "minnows*  with  a  little  spine  projecting 
from  each  side,  "jobets*  (Spanish  panzoncitos)  four  inches  long  with 
fat  silvery  belly,  pike,  and  introduced  carps  and  catfishes  also 
occur  in  the  San  Benito  river.   Of  these  she  does  not  know  the  names. 

She  knows  a  name  pay-sar,  which  may  be  the  pike,  though  her 
description  is  not  as  I  would  describe  it. 

She  knows  a  name  shyel-le,  which  she  describes  as  a  fresh  water 
sardine.   She  denies  that  it  is  the  minnol^  or  the  panzoncito,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  what  it  is  then,   "Exactly  like  sardines  of  the  sea," 
Insects 

Mu-rau-ri,  housefly, 

Pi-tshi-na,  Jerusalem  cricket, 

Po-lo-kitsh,  grasshopper. 

For,  flea, 

Shyiw-lu-luk,  butterfly. 

Pin-nan,  yellowjacket. 

To-yo,  bumblebee. 

Tshol-tshol-wa,  cricket, 

'Un-tshush-min,  pinacate  (black  stink-beetle). 

Ant  species  are:   'ot-trow,  large  red  ant;  posh-koy,min, 
small  black  ant« 
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Of  the  •louse*  r^ce  she  knows  ka-hay,  headlouse;  rah,  bodylouse; 
re-trem,  nit;  and  sa-kar,  another  word  for  nit,  as  far  as  she  knows 
fully  identical  in  meaning  with  re-trem  (would  there  be  two  kinds  of 
nits  conspicuously  different  from  each  other?) 

Tick  species  are:  sa-tar,  the  common  big  woodtick;  and  win-si-ri, 
a  tiny  tick  that  burrows  under  the  flesh. 
Spiders 

She  forgets  the  word  for  ordinary  spiders  and  remembers  only 
ku-tye-lu,  tarantula. 
Molluscs, 

Of  molluscs  she  knows  only  hak-kaw,  salt  water  mussel;  and 
hash-yan,  which  means  red,  or  perhaps  black,  abalone,  or  perhaps 
both,  or  perhaps  merely  the  shell. 


Worms 


Ka-resh  is  an  worm.   Ka-resh-te,  it  is  wormy. 
Li-tuk-wa,  angleworm. 


Hoomontwash  PI  flint  List. 

•E-ne-na,  wild  blackberry.   'En-se,  to  go  blackberrying. 
Apparently  'En-sen,  tribe  name,  means  blackberrying  place. 

Hi-sen,  wormwood.   Apparently  this  is  the  common  large  wormwood 
species. 

Huy-huy,  cut-grasspr  b\inch-grass.   Described  as  a  grass  that 
grows  in  bunches  a  few  inches  high  or  sometimes  higher,  the  blades 
of Vmhich  cut  one's  hands.   Roots  run  underground  connecting  bunch 
with  btinch.   It  grows  in  the  sand,  especially  around  Watsonville. 
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The  roots  of  this  grass  are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  material 
used  in  Hoomontwash  basketry.  The  roots  were  split  and  the  splints 
were  trimmed  and  scraped.   Several  kinds  of  basket  were  woven  of 
them  (see  list  of  kinds  of  baskets  to  be  sent  later).  Hy-hu-na, 
to  go  gathering  these  roots. 

Ku-tris,  angelica.   Called  Indian  celery. 

Lo-po-tok,  dock.   The  seeds  were  eaten. 

Mom-mo,  a  plant  with  small  seeds  from  which  a  very  savory 
pinole  was  made.   She  never  say  the  plant  and  knows  the  name  only 
from  hearsay. 

Mo-noy,  jimsonweed.   It  was  much  used  for  producing  visions. 

•O-we-na,  •wild  pink,*  described  as  a  wild  flower  that  looks 
like  a  carnation  pink. 

Pat-tih,  chia. 

Por-por,  Cottonwood. 

Pu-ini-rish,  hierba  del  oso.   A  bush  with  poisonous  black- 
colored  berries. 

jfaw-su-na,  •wild  carrot."  Said  to  have  a  white  root  and  a  top 
the  same  as  anis.   Grows  only  in  the  mountains.   A  much  prized  food. 

Sa-pah,  a  plant  with  red  flowers  and  minute  black  seeds  which 
are  made  into  a  delicious  oily  pinole.  It  grows  only  a  few  inches 
high,  mostly  under  the  trees  in  prune  orchards.   Called  pil  in  Spanish, 

Sa-wa-na,  a  plant  called  in  Spanish  "pitahayita,*  A  thorny 

r 

bush  with  round  fruit,  apparently  a  kind  of  gooseberry. 

Si-rak,  hazel  bush.   Sir-ka-na,  to  go  to  get  hazel  nuts. 
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Sok-ko-tchi,  bay  tree,   Sok-tcho-na,  to  go  to  gather  bay  nuts 
(pepper  nuts), 

Te-na,  a  kind  of  "Indian  potatoes, ■  The  people  went  forty  miles 
from  San  Juan  to  get  these.   The  plant  has  roots  like  sweet  potatoes, 
but  only  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  and  slender  leaves.   Does 
not  know  the  color  of  the  flower,  Mrs,  Claudia  Corona,  a  daughter, 
knows  these,  and  would  be  able  to  identify  them  by  making  a  special 
trip  to  the  Pacheco  Pass  region, 

Tum-muk,  a  plant  that  grew  in  the  water,  has  big  wide  leaves 
and  white  flowers.   The  Indians  ate  the  stalks. 

Tsha t-tya ,  bu  ckey e . 

Tshut-tus,  the  only  manzanita  species  that  she  knows  the  name 
of.   I  can  get  no  description  except  that  it  was  the  common  manzanita 
from  which  cider  was  made, 

Trus-kes,  a  plant  growing  a  foot  and  a  half  feet  high  with 
yellow  flower,  with  which  the  Miller  and  Lux  land  beyond  the  Hollister 
bfidge  used  to  be  yellow.   Pinole  was  made  from  the  seeds, 

Tyot-tyo-ni,  holly.   The  seeds  were  toasted  and  eaten,  after 
they  had  sweated. 

•U-ner,  "wild  onion. ■  Said  to  look  just  like  a  garden  onion. 

War,  the  wild  onion  species  called  in  Spanish  •cacomite.* 

Yar-kas,  tarweed.   The  seeds  were  made  into  pinole, 

Tu-kun,  madrone, 

So-ro-kwa,  said  to  be  applied  to  either  one  of  two  small  wild 
sunflower  species,  both  of  which  are  said  to  be  called  earner  in  Spanish, 
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To-row,  larger  amole  (soaproot)  species. 
To-ro-wis,  smaller  amole  species. 

Knows  only  three  names  of  oak  species t  yu-kis,  live-oak; 
rap-pak,  small  live-oaks  that  grow  around  Monterey;  *alf-keh, 
•black  oak*  (at  least  called  roble  negro  in  Spanish),  the  large 
oaks  such  as  grow  in  the  town  of  Gilroy. 

Knows  three  names  of  clover  species i  Ki-ritch-min,  ani-ren 
and  ro-reh.  Says  all  three  of  these  have  white  or  red  flowers, 
all  three  have  the  edge  of  the  leaf  black.   They  are  distinguished 
only  by  the  size,  mu-ren  being  the  smallest,  ki-ritch-min  larger, 
and  ro-reh,  tallest. 

Ro-kos  is  the  big  roxind  tule;  shyip-ru-na  is  the  edible  root 
of  the  ro-kos.  Ka-mun  is  tulito.  Ha-le  is  cattail.  Lup-pe  is 
possibly  the  three-cornered  tule. 

Hi-re-ni,  the  pine  species  that  grows  all  around  Monterey. 

Sak,  pinon. 

Hop,  redwood. 

Of  willows  she  knows:  tar-ha-san,  the  common  willow  species  which 
grows  all  along  the  Pajaro  river;  ri-pin,  willow  with  thick  curly 
bark. 

Hee-lock,  moss  on  rocks  or  perhaps  green  "sciim*  on  water^ 
Tow-hah-nah,  nettle  (any  species). 

Tow^ka'-lee,  a  gooseberry  species  having  black  colored  berries. 
Ah-sah-kwah,  the  common  edible  nushrooms  (did  they  have  these 
in  aboriginal  California?) 


I 
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Chow-rish-min,  yerba  buena. 

Choo-toor,  a  manzanita  species  (she  says  it  is  the  "conmon  one 
around  San  region",  what  kind  could  that  mean?) 

Pi-soo,  an  ashy-leaved  tree  that  looks  like  a  willow  and  grows 
where  willows  grow,  called  Jarilla  in  Spanish. 
Also  Seh-lep,  a  kind  of  dance. 

Ethnographic  extracts  of  the  late  1929-early  19^0  correspondence 
from  Harrington  to  Merriara  written  while  the  latter  was  securing 
information  on  Monte reyano  (  -  Hoc-mont-wah  =  Monterey  Costanoan) 
linguistics  and  ethnography  from  Ascencion  Cervantes  in  the  last 
few  months  of  her  life. 
!♦  (Letter  of  September  29,  1929) 

■I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so  delighted  as  I  was  to  get 
your  splendid  long  letter  of  the  eighth,  so  brimming  full  of 
information  of  everj'  kind  to  check  up  upon.  As  I  look  back  on  it 
all  I  can  think  is  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  occasion,  which 
is  a  very  remarkable  one.  Here  at  11:55  (when  the  death  bell 
rings  at  12:00)  I  have  succeeded  in  unravelling  all  the  San  Juan 
language,  analysing  all  the  works  and  snatching  them  from  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave  to  save  for  the  world  forever.   The  informant 
is  none  other  than  your  old  informant,  Ascencion  Cervantes, 
whom  you  interviewed  at  Chittenden,  and  whose  mother,  Barbara, 
you  worked  with  at  Gilroy  years  ago.  As  I  write,  Ascencion^s 


daughter,  Claudia,  is  in  the  room,  and  was  present  v;hen 


you 


visited  Barbara.   She  gives  so  good  a  description  of  you  that  you 
would  be  amused.   The  memory  of  these  people  is  very  good. 
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The  work  on  the  San  Juan  is  not  only  poln^  to  straighten  out 
that  dialect  grammatically  but  the  others  (i.e.  df  Costanoan)  as 
well,  for  they  are  all  very  closely  related,  surprisingly  closely. 
I  am  so  crazy  about  this  work  that  I  am  not  only  going  to  stay  here 
all  the  fall,  but  all  winter  as  well,  if  they  will  only  let  me,  and 
so  you  can  come  down  to  fit  in  with  your  nlans,  at  any  time.   I 
can  even  come  up  and  get  you  if  you  so  desire,  since  it  is  only 
half  a  day's  run  in  the  car.   Hoo-mon-twash  is  a  directional  name, 
from  hoo-moon,  a  point  of  the  comr^ass,  I  do  not  yet  know  which,  but 
there  will  be  a  way  to  find  out  I  feel  sure  (see  below).   To  this 
is  added  the  locative  -tah,  meaning  "at**,  and  to  this  again  the 
ending  -was,  meaning  "pertaining  to*,  so  that  the  whole  word  means 

•one  at  the (west,  east  or  whatever  it  may  be)''.   The  plural 

is  hoo-mon-tak-was,  using  -tak  instead  of  -tah. 

Moot-soon  is  also  a  tribename,  not  a  village  name  as  you  can 
tell  from  the  v/ay  it  is  handled  in  the  language.   If  it  were  the 
latter  one  would  have  to  cell  one  of  the  villagers  Koot-soon-tak-was, 
but  this  is  never  used.   It  is  a  tribe  name,  and  this  if  further 
proved  by  the  way  Ascencion  contrasts  it  with  Witch- roon,  Pahh- 
seen,  and  so  forth. 

She  has  given  several  brand  new  tribe  names  never  before  recorded, 

/ 

among  these  the  To-ho-lo,  "otra  nacion  que  hablaba  lo  mismo  que  los 

de  San  Juan,*  and  the  name  of  the  tribe  that  lived  at  Las  Aromas, 
the  old  Indian  name  for  Gilroy  (Koo-loo-lis-tak)  and  from  Fremont 
Peak  (Toyotak);  two  splendid  myths  (one  about  a  onelegged  children 
eater,  the  other  about  a  great  snake  that  preyed  on  people  in  the 
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Santa  Cruz  Mountains),  and  absolutely  unique  names  and  information 
about  material  culture  objects,  games,  basketry  and  dances. 

Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  she  says  your  Yak-shoon  are  nothing 
other  than  the  Tulare  Indians  of  the  far  Tachi  Lake,  and  that  this 
is  the  Salt  Lagoon  near  Monterey,  must  be  a  mistake  for  that,  or 
else  the  word  refers  to  a  salt  lake  in  general,  which  she  doubts. 
She  knew  your  name,  Wen-yehyren,  instantly,  but  cannot  locate  it. 

The  list  of  rancheria  hames  from  the  old  San  Juan  mission  books 
was  too  much  for  her,  with  a  few  exceptions,  but  she  will  know  names 
of  the  class  that  you  obtained  from  living  Indians  and  will  be  able 
to  translate  and  locate  them.  0-res-tak  is  at  Oso  Canyon,  near 
Gilroy,  Pahh-seen  is  at  Paicines,  San  Benito  County.   Other  names 
of  the  list  are  so  long  out  of  use  or  in  such  distorted  spelling 
in  the  old  mission  books  as  to  throw  her  off  the  track.   She  knows 
of  course  Ow-si-mah  and  says  they  lived  in  the  hills  to  the  left 
of  one  as  one  goes  from  San  Juan  to  Watsonville  along  Riverside 
drive,  that  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pajaro  River.   She  says  the 
Ausaima  grant  lying  far  to  the  east  may  indicate  something,  but 
that  the  above  information  is  what  her  father  and  mother  told  her. 
Both  her  father  and  mother  were  San  Juan  Indians  who  married  early, 
lived  together  all  their  lives  and  died  in  1912,  the  mother  84 
years  old  and  the  father  82,   the  father  only  two  weeks  later  than 
the  mother  and  brokenhearted  over  her  death,  both  in  the  month 
that  carries  away  the  California  Indians  most  often,  the  month  of 
March.   They  talked  San  Juan  language  together  all  their  lives 
and  that  is  how  old  sick  Ascension  knows  it.   Popeloutchom  and 
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Ysloy  she  can  make  nothing  out  of.  As  it  is,  she  knows  almost 
half  of  the  list  and  with  further  study  I  can  get  something  out 
of  almost  every  one  of  the  remaining  words.   The  names  from  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mission  books  she  can  also  make  a  little  something 
out  of,  though  they  are  a  different  dialect.  The  great  bulk 
of  Santa  Cruz  words  she  can  recognize  and  analyse.  Her  memory 
is  exceptional  and  her  knowledge  of  Spanish  like  that  of  an  educated 
person.  Her  teeth  are  in  perfect  condition  as  far  as  pronunciation 
goes  and  she  can  therefore  distinguish  between  s  and  sh,  which 
would  have  been  impossible  with  the  average  aged  informant. 

I  have  information  that  the  Esselen  should  be  spelled  Eselen, 
and  that  they  were  Indians  of  the  Tasajara  Hot  Springs,  Agua  Zarca 
the  Arroyo  Seco  and  the  region  north  of  Santa  Lucia  peak.  Work 

« 

among  Ensenes  at  Jolon  confirmed  this  although  the  informants 
(Tito  Encinales  and  Maria  Encinales)  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of 
tribenames  to  the  north,  but  knew  that  a  different  language 
prevailed  straight  north  of  them  and  that  it  was  not  Carmeleno. 

Ascdncion  thinks  that  Wayusta,  the  Punta  de  Finos,  means 
place  of  the  enemies.  We-lel  was  Eselen  and  near  Soledad. 

The  name  is  Syach-wen,  and  means  where  it  (something  that 
has  been  closed  for  a  long  time)  is  opened  (e.g.  a  course  in  a 

stream). 

Vah-ran-ee-tak  means  "at  the  cut  place." 

II.   (Letter  of  November  5»  1929)* 

■I  have  just  today  learned  the  meaning  of  your  tribeneme 
Hoomontwash.   It  means  the  westerners,  in  Spanish  "los  ponientenos". 


/ 


/ 


/ 


272  I^ne  Street, 
Dec.  3,  1929. 


Dear  Dr.  werriam! -- 


New  Monterey,  California, 


"Is  "^^    

It  Is  rare  th^t  anything  gives  me  pleasure  such  as  aia  xne  re-"" 

celvlng  of  your  letter  of  Nov.   11.  And  It  came  moat  timely,  I  started 
\l     at  once  asking  Ascenclon  Cervantes     the  n^ny  questions  which  that 
letter  suggests.     The  pressure  of  the  work    has  been  terrible  on  me 
since  the   Informant  Is  rapidly  starting  to  go  down  hill,  and  Is  so 
weak  now  that  she  can  barely  turn  over  In  bed  unassisted.     But  she  Is 
atlll  able  to  talk,   or  rather  whisper,  although  each  atteiapt  to 
whisper  Is  likely  to  bring  upon  her  a     short  spasm  of  coughing  which 
ends  In  spitting  frothy  material  into  a  cloth.     A  wheezy  condition  of 
her  lungs  set  In  three  weeks  ago  irtilch  the  doctor  says  will  probably 
last  until  death,  which  he  expects  will  occur  some  time  In  January. 
Even  under  such  conditions  as  these  I  work  from     two  to  six  hours  a 
day  with  her.    It  Is  a  strange  fact  that  her  mind  Is  not  yet  lii5)2tt»ed  In 
the  slightest  and  the   sicker  she  becomes,    the  better  ste  remembers  the 
words  of  her  childhood.     When  she  goes  will  vanish  the  last  source 
of  San  juan  linguistic   information.      It  is  for  this  reason  that  i 
still  hope  you  may  be  able  to  find  the  place  names  that  you  recorded 
from  this  language.     You  showed  me  your  Josef a  Velazquez  vocabulary, 
or  at  least  I  think  that  that  was  the  one  it  was,  and     It  had  in  it 
a  few  place  names,     one  for  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,     the  name  of  some 
place  by  Holllster,  and  similar  nanBs.   I  remember  this  as  distinctly  as 
if  it  was  yesterday,     it  would  be  of  extreme,   unusual  importance,   if 
these  names  could  be  read  to  Ascenclon  before  she  dies  to  get  her  reac- 
tion and     pronunciation,   translation,  etc.     Do  try  to  corner  these 
and  shoot  them  out  here  before  It  is  too  late,   for  she  will  know  them 


i 


ana  by  going  over  them  make  an  addition  to  knowledge,  I  have  a  very 


^. 


complete  dlotlon^-ry  here  and  already  carry  several  hundred  words  and 
forms  In  my  memory.   I  may  be  dreaming  and  perhaps  saw  the  place  names 
In  the  Josef  a  Oonzales  Monterey  vocabulary  that  you  showed  me.     I  pro- 
mise to  never  use  these  names  In  any  ^y,  but  hope  that  you  will  publish 
on  them,  and  when  you  do     you  could  add  such  more  definite  locations, 
meanings  or  translations       as  Ascenclon  may  be  able  to  give,  explaining 
that  I  asked  your  informant  further  about  these  names  for  you  in  1929. 
Ascenclon  tinderstands  and  translates  practically  every  word  of  such 
Monterey  vocabularies  as  have  been  published  in  a  truly  admirable  way. 
Your  letter  has  yielded  many  new  animal  names  and  has  furnished 

the  clue  to  the  correct  Identification  of  others. 

HAMMLS 
Rl-nya  is  indeed  the  short-tailed  meadow  mouse.  Darkish  color, 

lives  in  fields  only,   she  says.     What  you  say  has  nailed  this  for  all 

time. 

She  says  your  po-koo-e,   fawn,    is  absolutely  wrong,   it  is  poo-koo-e. 

Two  words  for  coyote  were  ctirrent  at  San  Juan.  Wak-shyish  is  the 
Moot-soon  word,  and  your  mah-yan  she  knows  just  as  well  (hooray)   and 
says  it  was  the  word  at  other  rancherias,   and  notably  at  Soledad, 
where   it  was  the  only  word  in  use.     It  is  a  difference   In  dialect  or 
subdialect. 

The  important  animal  names  I  did  not  get,  fox,  badger,  mole  and  bat, 
engaged  us  long.     She  absolutely  does  not  know  the  first  two  names. 
The  last  two  she  knows:   mole   is  mor  and  bat  is  wir-es-kan. 

She  knows  ohly  one  form  of  the  word  for  bear,  namely  o-res.     She 
told  a  story  that  fills  two  pages  of  writing  about  how  Don  Juan  Chevarla 
ha*  a  she  bear  in  a  cage  at  his  place  at  San  Juan  when  she  was  a  girl 
in  the  fifties.    It  was  caught  in  the  region.      It  was  the  came  color  as 
other  san  Juan  region  bears  were,  a  yellowish  color,  and  that  kind  grew 


very  big.  That  ahe-bear  was  In  a  cage  ao  amall  that  after  a  while  It 
got  30  big  that  Ita  body  filled  the  cage,  ao  that  the  poor  bear  could 
not  turn  around  In  the  cage.  One  night  It  bent  the  bara  and  made  Ita 


escape. 


BIRDS 


hyek  la 


a  bird  that  alnga  In  the  early  morning,  called  pajaro  madrugador  In 
Spanlah.  It  la  gray  colored,  with  aome  black  on  Ita  body  and  doea 
not  have  a  yellow  breaat.  How  pretty  they  alng.   It  ataya  around 
houaea  very  little.  They  came  from  la  sierra  de  la  Panocha.   la  thla 
the  mockingbird? 

She  clalma  that  at.tratr  la  the  true  name  of  the  magpie  and  knowa 


it  well. 


She  doea  not  know  your  ho-mo-yah,  hard  aa  ahe  tried. 


crow  la  aa-rl. 


Meadowlark  la  tahl-rlt^mln  (3  ayllablea  only). 
She  agreea  that  the  alw>ker  haife:  apeclea     haa  Ita  tall  "a  little 
red",  but  rather  reluctantly. 

The     tahl-lla-mln  la  amall,   the  el.la-mln  much  larger  and  haa  a 
irhitlah  tail,  and  longer,     she  alao  adda  that  the  el-la>mln  la  atrlped. 

"QQ"°^^^  ^s  the  great  horned  owl,     chah-hl  the  barn  owl,  wai.len 
a  almllar  owl  to  the  last,  and  wa-che-che   the   tiny  ground  owl  (your 
letter  prompted  her  memory,   she  knowa   the  name  well). 

Quail  la  hek-aen.     Klngf laher  la ( ten  minutes  of  search  haa 

failed  to  dig  up  the  word,   it  la  burled  somewhere  In  my  recqnt  notes). 
When  I   told  her  there  la  a  bird  called  "p^jaro  capltan"  or  "capltan" 
In  Spanlah  ahe  became  Indignant  and  aald  that  whoever  says  that  tells 
lies.    She   says   that  in  all  her  experience  with  the  Spanish  language 
ahe     haa  never  hear4  of  this  bird  name.     So  perhaps  It  la  a  name 
not  In  use   In  California,   or  thla  particular  pffcrt  of  California. 


r 


The   Identification  of  the  nighthawk  is  all  right,  I   showed  her 
a  picture  of  one,     and  the  regular  Spanish  name  is  tapacamino,   for  they 
have  a  way  of  lighting  in     one's  path  and  thereby  telling  one  that  bad 
luck  awaits  him  if  he  continues  on  that  path.  L^oc^^ ^'^^ -^^^*^ 

REPTIIE8 
She  distinguishes  vaguely  between  le-son^weh  and  le»8ok«.wah. 
E8h-sha»loo  and  ma -ha -ru -ah  she  describe a  with  nicety     exactly  as 
you  do. The  tu-hir-wia  are  yellowish  with  little  flakes  of  dark  color 
and  eat  blackberries,  they  are  very  large. 

FISHES  AND  MOLLUSKS 
Shyel~le  is  a  small  fish  in  the  San  Benito  river  that  shines 
as  it  turns,  4"   long.        Shi-yal  is  the  freshwater  mussel  —  she  knows  it 
well  the  instant  I  read  your  name  to  her.     hak-kaw  Is  the  black 
saltwater  mussel,   not  the  clam  at  all.    The  clam  she  knows  well  in 
several  species,  but  does  not  remember  the   Indian  names  since  she  is 
not  a  coast  Indian. 

She  recalls  hos,   olive 11a, adding  another  important  name  to  our 
lists. 

INSECTS 
She  does  not  know  the  Indian  name  for  dragonfly,   cicada  or 
scorpion.   Mosquito   she  gave,   the  name   is  mislaid.    I  will   send  these 
mislaid  names  later,   to  hunt  them  all  now  will  take  my  time   from  work 
with  her  and  its  prep-aration. 

PIA'TTS 
Sak  is  the  pirie^that  bears  the  edible  pine  nuts  sold  in  the 
grocery  stores.    Some  of  them  grow  in  the  Oavilan  range   south  of  San 


Juan. 


A  long  struggle   failed  to  make   it  clear  what  lup-pe   is.      She   insists 


that  ha^leh  Is  cattail.   I  drove  over  to  the  esteroe  and  got  epeclmens 
and  with  the  result  that  ro-kos   Is  the  round  tule,   ha ».le h  Is  cattail, 
koo-moon  Is  a  to\igh  tullto  that  grows  two  feet  high,     and     patr  Is 
a  very  fine   soft  tule -like  grass  that  grows  where  water  has  stood 

« 

and  which  ^s  used  by  the  Indians  for  sleeping  on. 

Tobacco  Is  mat-trer 

TRIBE   NA!?ES  AND  PLAGE   NAMES. 

Hoo-mont-wash  Is  the  name   of  the  tribe.   It  means  westerners, 
as  explained  per  my  recent  letter  to  you.   This   Is  very  Important. 

Whatever  the  name  Moot -soon  Is,    It  certainly  Is  not  the  name 
of  the  village  which  stood  at  the   site   of  San  Juan  Mission,   for  the 
earliest  baptisms  were  not  from  there.      That  early  writers,   such  as 
Taylor,   have  called  Moot-soon  a  village  name,  means  nothing.     And 
In  the  mission  records  of  San  Juan  all  such  names  are  classed  as 
village  names,  even  the  name  Au-sl-ma.!  Ascenclon  absolutely  does  not  \ 
know  whether  It  Is  a  tribe  or  a  village.    But  she  knows   the  word,     she 
thinks  one  surely  would  not  say:   kan  Moot-soon,  I  am  a  Mutsun,  but 
kan  Moot -soon- tak-wash  (plural  Moot-soon-tak-wash-mak),   I  am  one  of 
Moot-soon.     I  do  not  see  any  way  to  ever  find  out. 

Pedro  was  Ascenclon' s  tlo  politico,     her  uncle  by  marriage.      She 
says  he  was  a  pxire  San  Juan.     She  knows  the  name  Wen-yah-ren  well. 
The  mission  books   are   full  of  baptized  Wen-yah-rens.     Ascenclon 
laughs  at  the  Idea   of     the  Wen-yah-rene  being  from  Carmel  Bay.   They 
are  from  the  viclnitjr  of  San  Juan     Mission.      The  Carmel  Bay  Indians 
are  Karrmen-ta-ruk-kah-wash,  and  this  name  is  half  Spanish,   the 
first  two  syllables  being  Spanish  (from  Hebrew.'). 

Te-ren-tak,   meaning  at  the   spring,  was  a  village  close  to  San 

juan  Mission  somewhere. 


« 

Ar-choo-80on  (compare  ending  of  Moot-soon!)  was  another. 
Po-sel-mln-tak  was  another  large  village. 

Ri-chi-nu-ma  another.       Means  where  they  "speech"  at  fiestas. 
Hi-nis-tak,   meaning  at  the     wormwood. 
War-ma-p4t-ka. 

Oo-law-tak. 
Tok-tak. 
Sas-at-ka. 
0-ho-lo-nu-ma. 

c 

Te-lam-nl,   a  San  Joaquin  valley  tribe. 

Wal-kem-ni,     ditto. 

Chow-si-la,  ditto. 

Nop-trin-tri,  ditto. 

Kop-cha,   ditto. 

Qo-nyee-hi-ma,     a  san  Juan  rancher ia,   large. 

0-res-tak.  meaning  the  place  of  the  bears.     A  big  village,     probab- 
ly at  Canyada  de  los  Osos,   near  Gilroy. 

Ip-pih-tak,   la  sierra  de   las  Viboras.    '.leaning     rattlesnake  place. 
A  peak  in  the  Pachcco  ranfeh.    I  hope  to  visit  it  later  and  then  will  be 
able  to  give   exact  location.      Old  Indian  name.      Ip-pih,   rattlesnake. 

Wach-ron,  Castroville  Indian.    Some   lived  on  the  beach  there, 
some   in  the  hills.     The  latter  were  called  Pa-pa«nit-ka-wash. 

Koo-koo-noo,  a  San  Joaquin  valley  tribe. 

Kit-trah-  ti,   ditto. 
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E-yoo-lah-wash. 

Pahh-shyeen,   the  Pais in  tribe,   lived  about  Tres  Plnos. 

Si-bil-am-ni,  a  San  Joaquin  valley  tribe. 

Hoo-troo-koos. 

Au-si-mah.   Although  the  name  of  these  appears  on  the  San  Felipe 


? 


prant,  north  of  Hollister,  Ascencion  declares  that  the  country  of 

i 

the  Au»fll~mah8  was   in  the  wood«d  hills   sojath  of   the  San  Benito  River  and 
downstream  of  san  Juan.      Barbara  pointed  out  to  her  once,   when  they  were 
on  the  road  going  downriver  to  Watsonvllle,  where   the  Au-si'iaah 
country  was. 

Wo»wal,  a  san  Joaquin  Valley   tribe. 

No-tU"wa-litr,  ditto, 

Kal-len-tah^rook-wash,  Indians  living  somewhere  about  Castrovllle. 

Hew-che. 

Noot-noo-too,  a  San  Joaquin  Valley  tribe. 

Poy-to-kish,  the  great  rancheria  that  stood  on  the  plain  of 
San  Felipe.  The  Roman  fathers  erected  a  chapel  there,   the  site  of 
which  might  be  difficult  to  determine  now,  and  a  cemetery,  so  th^t  if 
a  person  died  there  and  could  not  be  packed  across  the  river  to  San 
Juan  because  of  high  water,  he  would  not  have  to  be  dug  up  again  to 
be  buried  in  consecrated  ground. 

lAp-pet-te. 

Ho-yi-ma,  a  san  Joaquin  Valley  tribe. 

Ow-al-kim-ni,  ditto. 

Sls-ka. 

Tl-pi-sae-tak. 

pa-lffit-ka. 

S  hy  00  -r  ik  -nu  -ma . 

Ha-shyar-tak. 

Hoo-ris-tak,   the  Jiarlstac   grant,  near  (Jilroy. 

Mil-yak-nishy-tak. 

E-chan-tak. 


i 
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Yel-moos. 


^ 


Aw-kl8-tak. 

To-yoh-tak,  Fremont  peak.  Means  at  the  place  of  the  bumble  bees. 

Kool-ylsrtak,  (JllAoy.     Means  at  the  place   of  the  elbow. 

_  <■ 

Ak-kas-tak-wash,   San  Jose   and  Santa  Clara  Indians.        Meaning 


northerners. 


Kah-koon-tak-wash,     Salinas  valley  Indians,   literally  southerners 
Yak-shy oon,   San  Joaquin  Valley  Indians,   general  term  applied  to 
ar^  tribe.   For  the   special  tribe  names  of  that  region  that  she  knows. 


see  above. 


Such  is  the  pitiable  material  on  tribe  n^MS  and  place  names  that 
Ascencion  can  furnish.  Most  of  the  names  that  she  knows,  she  cannot 
locate,  and  she  explains  why  thia  is  as  follows: — 

When  the  Spanish  established  the  mission  at  San  Juan  the  Indians 
were  not  taken  by  surprise  as  they  were  at  some  missions,  but  had 
long  spied  on  conditions  at  Monterey  and  were  determined  to  resist. 
For  several  ./ears  the  Indians  of  that  region  lived  in  the  hills, 
having  abandoned  their  rancherias,  and  fleeing  whenever  the  Spanish 

soldiers  came  to  capture  them  for  settling  them  at  the  mission.   This 
broke  up  the  knowledge  of  place  names  badly,  so  that  even  in  I83O  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  get  thorough  information  on  the  place  names 
of  San  Benito  County,  Furthermore,  the  unbaptized  Indians  were  in 
league  with  the  San  Joaquin  valley  Indians,  who  used  to  make  horse 
stealing  raids  on  the  ranches,  and  would  even  come  down  through  the 
chimneys  of  adobe  houses  at  night  and  murder  families  of  Spanish 
and  baptized  Indians.   These  Indians  when  they  caught  a  baptized  Indian 
would  cut  a  strip  of  skin  off  of  his  back  and  tie  it  around  his  neck 
and  tell  him  to  go  and  tell  the  Spanish  that  they  did  it. 

There  are  still  a  few  other  tribe  names  and  place  names  in  the 


t 


it  will  take 


notes  that  are  not  given  above,  and  to  hunt  them  now  might  take 
hours  and  duty. calls  to  prepare  questionnaire  material  diligently 
for  asking  Ascencion  while  asking  Is  still  possible.  There  are  also 
etymologies  for  some  of  the  nanes  given  above  that  I  cannot  find. 
If  I  wait  longer,  to  try  to  make  the  list  more  perfect, 
time  form  these  last  few  precious  days.   But  I  will  send  them  as  soon 
as  I  get  the  notes  filed  and  in  order.   I  h^d  Imagined  there  would  be  a 
long  period  during  which  Ascencion  could  work  a  little  each  day.  Now 
It  appears  that  she  Is  going  to  sink  fast,  and  will  be  dead  in  a  very 
few  weeks.   The  situation  worries  me  very  much.  I  am  anything  but 
through  with  her.  It  will  be  a  great  loss  Of  Information  when  she  dies, 
even  if  I  succeed  in  working  with  her  a  little  for  say  another  month. 

The  basket  list  I  will  send  by  separate  letter,  today  if  possible. 
The  baskets  are  made  of  "cut-grass"  roots,  which  is  most  curious. 
I  have  some  seven  or  ten  basket  names,  and  can  probably  find  most 
of  them  without  too  long  a  hunt.  The  days  and  evenings  are  not  long 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  daily  work.  My  eyes  ache  night  and  day. 


Most  sincerely  yours, 


/ 
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I  am  so  excited  and  pleased  that  I  have  at  last  g^^t  the  meaning 
of  this  important  old  name,  which  is  a  real  tribenarae,  and  the 
only  proper  designation  of  the  San  Juan  tribe.   Why  the  dialect 
and  nation  was  called  thus  is  not  hard  to  guess;  the  region  about 
San  Juan  marks  the  western  extent  of  this  language. • 

(Letter  of  January  5f  1950 ) 

,     e  ' 

"She  kn^w  Ko-trah-tak,  Hollister,  as  soon  as  it  was  read  to 

« 
her.   She  volunteered  that  indeed  that  is  the  old  Indian  name  of 

Hollister  and  means  the  place  of  the  gopher  snakes,  the  old  name 

that  her  mother  used  to  use.   We-leh-lish-mo  is  all  right  too  and 

apparently  means  the  place  of  salamanders.   Sheh-tcho-tak,  Pacheco 

Peak,  made  her  remember  Pik-nah-chee,  The  Pinnacles,  and  so  she 

went  from  triumph  unto  triumph,  getting  every  name  on  your  list 

except  that  for  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  which  she  did  not  know 

because  it  is  in  another  language  (namely,  the  Santa  Cruz  language). 

Also  every  one  of  the  tribe  names.   The  name  of  the  Salinas  Indians, 

En-sen,  mejns  wild  blackberry.   She  still  sticks  to  her  guns  that  the 

Wen-yeh-ren  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Carmel  Indians, 

your  directlinformation  to  that  effect  notwithstanding.   I  have 

also  every  one  of  your  Carmel  place  name^  and  will  write  them  out 

for  you  as  soon  as  I  get  a  breathing  spell  from  this  nightmare 

of  the  last  few  weeks  of  work  with  a  very  sick  woman.   The  doctor 

guesses  that  she  may  last  until  March;  she  may  go  much  sooner.   I 

am  trying  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  ask  while  she  is  still 

askable. 


-21- 


Nothing  that  remains  to  be  done  with  her  is  of  more  importance 
than  straightening  out  the  baskets.   Ascencion's  list  stands  as 


follows: 


Hom-ron,  an  openwork  basket  shaped  like  a  dishpan. 

Loop-yoo,  a  packbasket.   Pointed  at  base* 

Rook-shoon,  a  narrow  mouthed  trinket  basket  shaned  like 
a  bowl  but  with  a  small  mouth. 

Til-lay,  a  basltetry  jug  for  keeping  drinking  v;ater, 
shaped  like  the  Piute  basket  jugs.   Small  neck. 

Sah-wee,  a  crudely  made  basket  pointed  at  the  base  used 
for  picking  wild  blackberries,  etc,  into.   Made  of  tule  or 
anything  they  can  pick  up  near  at  hand. 

See-wen,  a  large  openwork  winnowing  basket,  or  possibly 
a  closed  tray  or  basket.   She  knows  the  word  but  is  very  hazy 
about  what  it  designates. 

Tip-rin,  the  common  winnowing  tray. 

Tip-shin,  a  basket  size  and  shape  of  a  dishpan,  used 
for  many  purposes. 

Wahl-heen,  a  basket  shaped  like  a  shovel,  one  end  round,  the 
other  straight  across,  used  for  winnowing,  etc. 

Wahr-sahn,  another  kind  of  a  tray  something  like  a  tip-rin.* 
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ihe!S  Are  glvon — mo  by  old   *Darbara< — Al  ^aii  Juaiti  fftus/bSTA 

father  was  a  Hoo-mon-twash  and  his  people  occupied  San  J^an  Valley 


long  before  the  Padres  came.  It  was  their  original  home. 


They  also  ranged  up  to  west  side  of  Salinas  Valley  to  Soledad 


rh 


The  Indians  of  ^anta  Cruz  she  says  belonged  to  Har-de-on  tribe*  Santa 
Cruz  people  in  Hoomontwash,  ^f^uas-mas  ffV((kfi^^;^f^^^ 


Aj^ 


The  Indians  of  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  (Clarenos)  spoke  a  different  lan- 
guage  and  wore  long  hair.  She  does  not  remember  the  tribal  name,  i  lielated    ^ 
to  Hoomantwash.   ^^ho-chan-ftig/j^nta  Cru^^^|jp^beyond)^ 


K 


The  Indians  of  Monterey  wer^^ called  by  the  Padres,   Carmelanos,  bul  &he 
iiet)  reiiiieiiiljei    llidii'  uriglHal   liibal  naiac^     Ah'-ches'-ta-t^aes,  ^uvn/^ 


IN%J0 


"^1  ][i.e.  i^f^  i/a//c^] 


Mother  came  from  Merced  ^ver  below  the  mountains  and  be- 

A 

longed  to  a  tribe  called  Ke-trach-ey,  speaking  a  wholly  different  language 
from  that  of  the  Hoomontwash.  Her  father  was  a  Hoomantwash.  and  it  was  his 

4  * 

language,   not  her  mother' s^that  she  learned  and  still  speaks* 

Barbara's  sister  at  Qlbiu/ told  me  that  the  fcribal  name  of  the  Carmelanos 
is  Wen^yah-wren,   and  that  their  language  was  generally  understood  by  her 
people   (the  Hoomantwash)  although  many  words  were  entirely  different.     She  says 
part  of  the  numerals  given  me  by  ^arara  as  Hoomontwash  are  really  Wen'-yah- 

v 

wren.  The  two  tribes  were  brought  together  at  the  missions  and  it  is  probable  that 


hiAJUi 


the  vocabulary  obtained  from  old  Barbara  contains  many  Carmelano  words. 
The  Santa  Cruz  tribe  (Hor-de-on)  lived  in  a  field  called  Indian 

A 

near  where  the  powder  mill  at  Santa  Cruz  now  stands,  -^-he  trife  is  now  said  to 
be  absolutely  extincr  except  for  a  single  old  woman  named  Rosa  Arsola  who  lives 
at  %^b9 


^.  jdalled  on  her  and  found  that  she  does  not  know  any  words  of  her 


own  language,  having  been  taken  by  the  Padres  when  only  3  years  old.   Barbara 
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The  doctors  used  both  herbs  and  magic  and  did  both  harm  and  good. 
If  they  wanted  to  ham  a  man  they  took  the  penis  bone  (pe-leu)  of  a  coyote 
and  dug  with  it  into  the  place  where  a  man  had  urinated  and  '^"'^^ 


some     herbs 

in  and  left  the  penis  bone  ;|tl$9W  sticking  in  the  ground.     The  man  STioon 
taken  with  ^ains  in  the  bladder  and  gr^w|i  worse  and  if  the  coyote  bone  S^left 
in  the  hrmated  ground,   soon  dfew.    ^But  if  the  Se.  is  called  and  wants  the 
man  to  recover  he  takes  the  coyote  j^Vliir  away  and  the  man  gets  well 


The 
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also  kill  by  poisons  (called  e^s)  For  this  purpose  they^xtse  rattle- 
snake poison,  human  saliva  used  with  (they  declined  to  ^\   what)  ,  lungs  of  turtle 
and  frog,  and  sorne^*^^^^  things.  They  used  to  load  Ite  bears  claw  with 
^he  poison. 
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You  give  taoh  as  »a  kind  of  hal^r  rat".  The  near»,t.  T 

r„u  have  en-se„  as  the  na^e  of  the  Blackber^;  while  I  have  e„lne« 

Tou  have  ho-mun  for  Wolf.  Does  not  +>.«  v,= 

^  i;oes  not  the  name  suggest  a  kind  of  big  cat  as 

^  .3  HO. ..  IS  It  .t  ..^..  „,.,,.. ,,,,,  ^^^^^^  ;^  /^ 

anything  about  the  true  Wolf  as  distinan-;«,  ^  . 

■Lx  as  aistinguished  from  the  Coyote? 

It  makes  me  a  little  faint  to  se<=  4-h=+     u 

'^^  *^^^  y^"^  h^^«  adopted  Kroeber's  Span- 
isn  names  for  InHian  +^^-u     ^ 

Indxan  tr.*es  using  "Montereyano"  in  pUoe  of  l/ohe-s-ta  / 
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Your  vocabulary  I  see  is  from  a  nephew  of  Beviana  Torres  from  whom 


and  from  Jacinta  Gonzales.     I  obtained  several  hundred  words  and  other  matter 
in  July  1906—16  years  ago.     Senora  Torres  told  me  that  she  came  from  the  old 
rancheria  at  Sur,  the  name  of  which  was  Kah-koon  tah-rook     and  she  said  that 
her  language  was  the  same  as  the  a-ches*tah  of  Monterey* 

I  have  just  compared  a  numbe  or  words  in  you  vocabulaty  with  the  same 


words  in  mine,   and  find  as  a  rule  excellent  agree^ment,  although  there  are 

some  discrepancies.     For  instance,  for  tree,  you  have  tishj  while  I  have 

p-yor*     For  Bilk,  you  ha/e  che-rech;  while  I  have  T^-yook,     For  JU^alone  you 

give  the  Spanish  name*     They  gave  me   oo-ch.     For  the  numeral  a,  you  have 

u-tin-taj  while  I  have  two  forms,  ©-chit-tim  and  oo-trit-tim.   For  hat,  you 

have  pi'lPSvr  ^They  told  me  they  never  had  ar^y  hats.     For  pipe,  you  have 

ka-nu3hj  while  I  have  hoo-rup.     For  wind,  you  have  guthj  while  I  have  tar. 

?or  night,  you  have  mur;  while  I  have  o]>pe-tro#     ^'or  crazy,  you  have  ru- 

pi-yast  while  I  have  mah-se-es-fe.     For  lazy,  you  have  e-loh-sestj  while  I  have 

oo-ne-yoost# 

,      The  marine  animal  your  informant  calls  cho-hen  ks  too  much  for  me. 

It  may  be  a  holothurian.     However,   I  am  writing  Dr^fwalter  Fisher  by  this 

mail  giving  him  your  description  and  asiving  if  he  knows  what  it  is.     Will 

let  you  know  later. 

The  snake  given/as  li-san  is  the  common  Garter  Snake  (genus  Eutania), 
-I  '  house 

Yoiuwa-kacJi  is  the  common  biBLtoad  that  comes  about  the  ^vusm  evenings. 

Your  to-mins  seal  is  the  Sea  Lion  (genus  Zolophus^-. 

You  have  sirh  for  Eagle.      I  have  Seer  for  the  Bald  Eagle  and  Seu-ker 
for  the  Golden  Eagle;  but  was  not  a^le  to  get  a  fair  series  of  bird  and  mammal 
names  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  old  SeKora  Torres  did  not  know  or  did 
not  remember  her  names. 


fioontOvfir/O^il^ 


? 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


272  Lane  St.,  Monte  re 
Jan.    8,    1930. 

Dear^Dr.  Merriam:-- 

/    I  am  greatly  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  still 

further  additions  to  our  animal  and  plant  llstq. 


i'i 


itoo-soo,  fresh  water  eel. 


r  I  ■■jr~-'^"""T~'**^-" 


r^L 


Htt-lock,  mosa  on  rocks  or  perhaps  green  "scum"  on  water. 

Tow-hah-nah,  nettle  (any  species). 

Tow-ka»-lee,  a  gooseberry  species  having  black  colored  berries. 

Ah-sah-kwah,  the  common  edible  m  ushrooms  (did  tney  nave  these 
in 
m  aboriginal  California?). 


Chow-rlsh-mln,  yerba  buena. 
hoo-toor,  a  manzanlta  species  (she  says  It  is  the  "common 

one  around  San  Juan  region,  what  kind  could  that  mean). 
Pl-soo,  an  ashy-leaved  tree  that  looks  like  a  willow  and 

grows  where  willows  grow,  called  jarllla  In  Spanish. 
Alio:  Seh-lep,  a  kind  of  a  dance. 


Will  send  tne  cai'mcl — pl4uu  names  soon. 

^otit  Blneeroly  youroy 


a 


C  HOOMONTWASH  ANI!£AL  NABIES. 


^  tidt^   JPH-  C/HM 


Mrs.  Cervantes  Is  unable  to  give  any  word  meaning  animal  in 


genera 1 . 


Hl-tsha* -mis  Is  pet  of  any  kind.  Kan-hl-tsha'-mls,  my  pet 


MAMMALS. 


IW^ 


s/ 


'Eh,  groundsqulrrel.     Young  or  baby  ground  squirrel  Is  called  by 


^c 


i 


the  special  term  shyl«tshl-kna.   •Eh-se-na,  to  go  to  get  ground- 
squirrels. 

V   Hl-reh,  woodrat.  The  kind  that  makes  nests  of  sticks. 

•f      Hu-tshek-nlsh,  dog.   No  special  word  for  puppy  could  be  obtained. 


r-i    _  1 


V   'O-res,  bear.  She  knows  no  name  for  the  grizzly  bear  and  does  not 
know  If  they  ever  occurred  In  this  reglon.Li^-^^OiXis  ^tmiviixU-c**,;! 
V  Pe-nyek,  housecat.   She  agrees  that  the  Spanish  people  Intro- 
duced the  cats,  but  says  the  Indians  had  this  name  for  them,  which  Is 
strange. 

^  Ram-mes,  weasel.  »   _^   7 

"    Rl-nya,  a  •^rat"   of  darkish  color.  vThey  are  born  out  In     the  grass. 
She  does  not  seem  to  know  the  animal  o/^f/.  What  Is   It  likely  to  be.^ 
She  dentes  that  it  Is  a  kangaroo-like  rat. 
Slk-kot,  gopher.  L^^^^-^^t] 
Shya-shyran,  raccoon.  -? 

Shyol-lon,     mouse. ~^he  says  If  they  did  not  have  the  kind  of 
mouse   that  Infests  houses  In  old  times,   the  name  meant  some  similar 


mouse. 


Tam-ma-la,  mountalnllon. 


/^ 


/ 


V 


4^  ^Ta.^tBfiIn,     a  kind  of  "rat"   which  has  back  of  bluish  gray 

color,  belly  white,  "spots"   on  shoulders,  good-siz«d  ears  that 
staiul  up,  runs   so  fast  that  a  man  on  horseback  cannot  overtake  one. 
They  live   in  the  sandy     places  along  the  bed  of  the  San  Benito  river. 


Called  tusas   in  Spanish. 
l)h  K*^  \  Tih-shyin,  the  smaller  skunk  species. 


1   -  v-u^ 


Tiw-yen,  antelope. 


\     C  V^^  -  tj  c  '*^ 


V 


Ti-wu,   elk. 


1 


AV    Cl 


To-ro-ma,   wildcat. 


To^.dke.   To-tre,  deer.  Says  they  knew  only  one  kind  of  deer*  The  fawn 


waa  called  by  the  special  name  pu-kuy. 


;  .     V 


i 


Tshe-yes,   Jackrabbit. 


CkA 


Trim -me,  whale. 
'Um-muh,  wolf. 


T 


Oc^  -"^i," 


VRK^';ift>v^Wak-8hyish,  coyote.  Young  coyote  was  called  by  the  special 


name  rl-suy. 


\K\q\  a 


r  vv 


V     We-ren,  brush  rabbit.  After  a  long  discussion  decided  that 

we-ren  is  the  darkish  small  brush  rabbit  and  that     yu-ren  is  the 

c  ot  t  on  ta  i  1  .[^  N' ^'- V  5.' ;  Y  u  X  >  clsj 

"    Ya-wi,  the  larger  skunk  species. 


Y 


CA  ^VO. 


Yu-ren,   cottontail  rabbit.        '''- 


\^\' 


^ 


3, 


\ 


\ 


Bird 


BIRDS, 
of  any  kind  is  called  hu-mu8. 


She  also  remembers  another 


general  word  for  "bird":     mu-shyek. 
9  'At-tratr,  the  yellow-bllltd  magpie. 

^.l-v«V  00  Ha-ra-wu,   the  wild  pigeon.    Described  as  the  acorn  eater  of  the 


V 


Santa  Cruz  mountains* 

Hu-mu-nya,  hummingbird,  Moo.'Kxo-yAU 
^    Hu-nu-nu,  mourning  dove.  H«o  'V'o->^<> 
-  Av^^  1  Kaw-le-pat,  nlghthawk.  ' 


^J 


Kul-yan,  blackbird.   She  knows  only  one  name  for  blackbird  species 


and     claims  the  name  applies  to  any  species, 

k%[?'^     I  ^-^®'^»  ^^^^  goose.     Says  It  applies  to  any  kind  of  wild  goose 
and  describes  the  Canada  goose .'^^ 
^       Pl-luk-yan,sTiallow,  Makes  mud  nests.    Pe- 'o -!^p  «>, 
^      Si-rlh,     Golden  Eagle.     Says  white  headed  eagle  Is  called  the 
same  (which  is  unlikely).     SK^'-^^       ^^*^^ 
^     Sok-sok-yan,   oreole.        S5  k-*ok~e- «*v 
^     Tl-wl-tyuk,  klldeer.        t?l- <>^«t'->c6k 

Tu-res,  Sandhill  Crane. 
•       Tshi-rit-min,  lark.     <K?,^t-^.  i  <^^W\Tv 

^  Truy-lun,  buzzard.     Tvo«\e'(oo'K 

^  *Ut-tyuy,   roadrunner.       oo'.q.-n<>',g_ 

^  "fas-aa-ka,  condor. 

^  Yu-ran,  mudhen. 

X  Ka-ka-rl,  raven.     kaU-K^k.  v< 


Sa-ray,  crow. 


3:  •c-v '  -  c>K\ 


y 


Of  hawks  she  knows  only  four  names,  and  I  have  tried  again  and 
again  to     get  descriptions.     Kak-nu  is  evidently  tie  Prairie 
Falcon  or  Duck  Hawk.      He    is  a  great  personage   in  the  myths. 
S«..'oo-v^^*^81w-ker  is  described  always  as  the  biggest  hawk  there  is,   the  one 

that  lives   in  the  plains  getting  rabbits,  rats,  etc.     Fat  shape, 
agrees  at  times  that  it  has  a  red  tall.    I'E-ley-mln  is  the  name 


0 


she  likes  to  translate  as  "chicken  hawk."   Slim  looking  when  seen 
flying  from  underneath.  They  fight  with  chickens  much.  Tshi-lis-kan, 
a  smallish  hawk  species  that  hovers  stationary  in  the  air.  Watches 
for  rats  or  the  like  to  come  out  of  their  holes,  as  it  hovers. 
j^V   'A-shyit,  evidently  the  California  jay.  At  any  rate  a  jay 
species  that  does  not  have  a  crest.   The  only  name  of  jay  species  that 


she  knows. 


\ 


-  ,. ..  V ,  uv  n  0  vJ^-^-V 


She  knows  only  two  names  of  woodpecker  species."^  pa-ra-tyu     is 
bigger,     tshu-ru-tu  is  smaller.    Both  have  red  on  the  head. '^  Trl-wak 

Tr  €--  '«-•>  t-k 

is  the  flicker.  .      ^.^ 

Hfcfc^'hci^w    Hu-mls,  Great  Horned  Owl.   Tsh*-hl  is  applied  by  her  to  any 

goodsized  owl  species  without  "horns".  She  knows,  but  tantallzlngly 
forgets,  the  name  of  the  groundowl. 


SN/lKES. 


V 


V 


'Ip-plh,  rattlesnake.      €  f>-)^t. 
Ko-treh-wa,  gopher  snake. 
Lls-Bok>wa,  greenish  water  snake. 
^    Li-son-wa,  nater  snake  species.     Appears  to  confuse  this  hopelessly 
with  the     lls-BOk-wa. 

LIZARDS. 


He-se-lu,  lizard  species. 
Vv-Me-her-wa,  lizard  species. 


hopelessly  confused  with  he-se-lu. 


These  two  are  small  species. 


?. 


Tu-hlr-wls,  described  as  a  great  yellowish  lizard,  a  foot  and  a 


half  long,  fond  of  wild  blackberries. 


TURTia . 


M 


V 


\j 


.yv>^--   *Aw-nltsh-mln,  any  turtle,  according  to  her. 

AI'^HIBIANS. 
puk-kuk-mln,  toad. 

Wak-ratsh-mln,  big  bullfrog,  such  a*s  San  Francisco  people  eat  the 
legs  of.  ^ 

A  -^--—         FISHES. 
0    \  Hu-yl,  any  fish.  Huy-nl,  to  fish.  Huy-nl-na,  to  go  to  fish. 
"^    'nu-ra-ka,  salmon  (the  kind  or  kinds  caught  In.  the  S&n  Benito 
river. 

Kol-kol,  sucker. 

Sturgeons,  b\aiheads,   siirf-flsh  (exactly  like  those  caught  in 
the  ocean  surf),     trout,  "minnows"  with    a  little  spine  projecting 
from  each  side,   "Job^ts"   (Spanish  panzoncltos)   4  Inches  long  with 
fat  silvery  belly,  pike,  and  Introduced  carps  and  catflshes  also 
occur  In  the  San  Benito  river.     Of  these  she  does  not  khow  the  names. 


(T. 


She  knows  a  name  pay-sar,  which  may  be  the  pike,   thoiigh  her 
description     la  not  as  I  would  describe   It. 

She  knows  a  name  shyel-le,   ehlch  she  describes  as  a  fresh  water 
sardine.    She  denies  that  it  is  the  minnow  or  the  panzoncito,  and 
X  cannot  imagine  what  it  is   then.      '^Exactly  like  sardines  of  the  sea." 


*^ 


INSECTS. 


Mu-mu-ri,   housefly. 

Pi-tshi-na,  Jerusalem  cricket. 

Po-lo-kltsh,  grasshopper. 

Por,  flea. 

Shylw-lu-luk,  butterfly.  ^Ke- o-U '•^'»'<^ 

Pin-nan,  yellowjacket.   V«-'ki'k 


To-yo,  bumblebee. 


"T  p 


r^ 


Tshol-tshol-wa,  cricket. 


'Un-tshush-min,  pinacate   (black  stink -bee tie). 

Ant  species  are:        *ot-trow,   large  red  ant;  ^posh-koy-min, 
small  black  ant, 

oF  the  "louse"  race   she  knows     ka-hay,   headlouse;     rah,  body- 
louse;  re-trem,  nit;  and  sa-kso*,  another  word  for  nit,  as  far  as 
she  knows  fully  identical  in  meaning  with  re-trem  (would  there  be 
two  kinds  of  nits  conspicuously  different  from  each  other?). 

Tick  species     are:   sa-tar,   the  common  big  woodtick;     and 

win-si-ri,  a  tiny  tick  that  burrows  under  the  flesh. 

SPIDERS. 

She  forgets  the  word  for  ordinary  spiders  and  remembers  only 
ku-tye  -lu,  tarantula ,  K  o c  i  ^  W  o  o 


7 


UOIXUSCS. 
Of  molluBCs  she  knows  only  hak-kaw,   salt  water  mussel;  and 


^^^ 


V 


,\> 


V'-'*^ 


hash-yan,   which  means  red,   or  perhaps  black,   abalone,   or  perhaps  both, 
or  perhaps  merely  the   shell. 

lORMS. 
^   Ka-resh  is  any  worm.     Ka-resh-te,   it  Is  wormy, 
Ll-tuk-wa,  angleworm. 


/ 


/ 


fe 


/. 


HOOMONTWASH  PLANT  LIST. 


^:^^S^^ 


^ 

>. 


^V\Q.-hok 


*E-n8-na,   wild  blackberry.   *En-se,  to  go  blackberry! 


^r 


V 


X 


£  -Skf^ 


Apparently   *En-sen,   tribe  name,  means  blackberrying    place. 

Hl-sen,   wormwood.     Apparently   this   is  the   common  large     worm- 


wood species*  0-»^~^i-'> — ^-n—^-. \j^j~^.jX>i^ — »s 

Huy-huy,   cut-grass  or  bunch-grass.     Described  as  a     grass   that 
grows     in  bunches  a  few  inches  high     or  sometimes  higher,    the  blades 
of  which  cut  one*s  hands.   Roots  run  underground  connecting  bunch 
with  bunch.'    It   grows   in  the   sand,   especially  around  Watsonville. 
The  roots  of   this  grass     are  said   to  have  been  the   chief     material 
used   in  Hoomontwash  basketry.    The  roots  were  split  and  the   splints 
were  trimmed  and  scraped.      Several  kinds     of  basket  were  woven  of   them 
(see     list  of  kinds   of  baskets  to  be  sent  later).      Huy-hu-na,    to  go 
gathering  these     roots. 

Ku-tris,   angelica.      Called  Indian  celery. 

Lo-po-tok,  dock.     The  seeds  were  eaten, 

Moin-mo,     a  plant  with  small  seeds  from  which  a  very  savory 
pinole  wg.s  made.      She   never   saw  the  plant  and  knov/s   the   name   only 
from  hearsay, 
^rvvo' Vie.!       Mo-noy,    Jlmsonweed/^  It  was  much  used,  for  producing  visions. 

•O-we-na,      "wild  pink,"     described  as  a  wild   flower   tl^t  looks 
like  a     carnation  pink. 

pat-tih,   chia. 


"^  Por-por,  Cottonwood.  '^^^^  v^v'.o 


SoUn^ 


-v^v 


\Vk>X  • 


Pu-ru-rish,  hierba  del  oso.  A  bush  with  poisonous  black-colored 


berries. 


Raw-su-na.  "wild  carrot."   Said  to  have  a  white  root  and  a  top 
the  same  as  anis.  Grows  only  in  the  mountains^ A  much  prized  food. 


Sa-pah,   a  plant  with  red  flowers  and  minute  black  seeds  which 
are  made  into  a  delicious  oily  pinole.   It  grows  only  a  few  inches 
high,  mostly  imder  the  trees  in  prune  orchards.  Called  pil  in  Spanish. 

Sa-wa-na,  a  plant  called  in  Spanish  "pitahayita."   A  thorny  tjush 
with  round  fruit,  apparently  a  kind  of  gooseberry. 
/JU  Sl-rak,  hazel  bush.   3ir-ka-na,  to  go  to  get  hazel  nuts. 
SKt-^<»-*^M  Sok-ko-tchi,  bay  tree.  Sok-tcho-na,  to  go  to  gather  bay  nuts 
(pepper  nuts). 

Te-na,  a  kind  of  "Indian  potatoes."  The  people  went  40  miles 
from  San  Juan  to  get  these.   The  plant  has  roots  like  sweet  potatoes, 
but  only  1%"  diameter,  and  slender  leaves.  Does  not  know  the  color 
of  the  flower.  Mrs.  Claudia  Corona,  a  daughter,  kndws  these,  and 
would  be  able  to  identify  them  by  making  a  special  trip  to  the 
Pacheco  Pass  region. 

Tum-muk,  a  plant  that  grew  in  the  water,  has  big  wide  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  The  Indians  ate  the  stalks.  • 
dfva-^CL-a-^   Tahat-tya,  buckeye. 

d  lac«k=t<.s   Tshut-tus,  the  only  manzanita  species  that  she  knows  the  na„ne  of. 
I  can  get  no  description  except  that  it  was  the  common  manzanita 
from  which  cider  was  made. 

Trus-kes,  a  plant  growing  1^  feet  high  with  yellow  flower. 


w 


ith  whic^  the  Miller  and  Lux  land  beyond  the  Hollister  bridge  used 


5 


to  be  yellow.  Pinole  was  made  from  the  seeds. 
-^..-(r-^o-ii-,.   Tyot-tyo-ni,  holly.  The  seeds  were  toasted  and  eaten,  after  they 
had  sweated. 

•U-ner,  "wild  onion."  Said  to  look  just  like  a  garden  onion. 


War,  the  wild  onion  species  called  in  Spanish  "cacomlte". 
Vj^^l^^  -  Yar-kaa,  tarweed.   The  seeds  were  made  into  pinole. 


\.'     "    \t  o"^ 


Yu-kun,   ma  drone.         ^iv 
So-ro-kwa,   said  to  be  applied  to  either  one  of  two  small  wild 
sunflower  species,  both  of  which  are   said  to  be  called  earner  in 

Spanish, 
.fro-row,   larger  amole   (aoaproot)   species. 

rl ... 


\  c^kisl- 


To-ro-wis,  smaller  amole  species. 

Knows  only  three  names  of  oak  species:  yu-kis,   live-oak; 


rap-pak,   small  live-oaks  that  grow  around  Monterey;     v**^-^l^»  5i'(^"V 
"black  oak"   (at  least  called  roble  negro  in  Spanish),   the   large  . 
oaks   such  as  grow  in  the   town  of  Gilroy. 

Knows   three   names  of  clover  species:    ki-ritch-raln,     mu-ren 
and  ro-reh.      Says     all  three  of  these   have  white   or  red  flowers, 
all   three   have   the   edge  of  the   leaf  black.      They  are  distinguished 
only  by  the   size,     mu-ren  being  the   smallest,   ki-rltch-min  larger, 

« 

and  ro-reh     tallest. 
1o^ktvs-     ^  Ro-kos   is   the  big  round  tule;        shyip-ru-na  is   the  edible  root 
of  the  ro-kos.      Ka-mun  is      tulito.      Ha-le    is  cattail.      Lup-pe      Is 
possibly  the   three-cornered   tule. 

Hl-re-ni,     the  pine  species   that  grows  all     around  Monterey. 
Sak,  plnon. 
Hop,   redwood,    H6  a^>e- 
Tav/1  /i*s-x*-w    Of  willows   she  knows:   tar-ha-san,   the  common  willow  species 

which  grows  all  along  the  Pajaro  river;     r 1-pin,   willow  with  thick 

curly  bark. 


le^ 


^  v^'{^vjulA_  h  ^J-evJl    h^  tiih    fouJu,  /7^'a.  /  '^^»^»^ 


O/kva 


AiVt/tAt^ 


r,.e.  /^-  w^f-.v*^;  '^  z^*-*^  "^^"^ 


I 


^HA^ 


t.11^  UJU.  i^   ^^ 


ytu^ 
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J/\^   ^XU^-^fk^ 


fee  u.  du.  j^^jcr  ^  >vvWu.  ^  ^  -^ 


CP 


)m6 


HOOMONTWA 


[  LtHtAn.  ^pttv^lr^  19;  19^9) 


yJif^ 


1.0 


I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so  delighted  as  I  was  to  get  jifiur  spledi^ 

0  long  letter  of  the  8th,  ao  brimming  full  of  information  of  every  kAnd  to 
check  uo  upon*  As  I  look  back  on  it  all  I  can  think  is  that  it  is  in  keeping  with 

^  the  occasion,  which  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  Here  at  11:55  (when  the  death  bell 
rings  at  12:00  ^oi  have  succeeded  in  unravelling  all  the  San  Juan  language, 
analysing  all  the  works  and  snatching  them  from  the  very  brink  of  the  grave  to 
save  for  the  world  forever.  The  informant  is  none  other  than  you  old  informant, 
Ascencion  Cervantes,  whom  you  interviewed  at  Chittenden,  and  whose  mother 
Barbara,  yju  worked  with  at  Gilroy  years  ago.  As  I  write,  Ascencion^s  daugh- 
ter, Claudia,  is  in  the  room,  and  was  present  when  you  visited  Barbara.  She 
fives  so  good  a  descriptid^n  of  you  that  you  would  be  amused.  The  memory  of 
|-N.  these  people  is  veiy  good. 
I   ff  '        The  work  on  the  San  Juan  is  not  only  eo>^ng  to  straihten  out  that  dialect 

/  grammatically  but  the  others  as  well,  for  they  are  all  very  closely  related, 
/  A 

surprisingly  closely.  I  am  so  crazy  about  this  work  that  I  am  not  only  going  to 

sl«y  here  all  the  fall,  but  all  winter  as  well,  if  ^hey  will  only  let  me,  and  so 

you  can  come  down  to  fit  in  with  your  plans,  at  any  time.  I  can  even  come  up  and 

get  you  Itf  you  so  d|.esire,  since  it  is  only  half  a  day's  run  in  the  car. 

Hoo— mon-twash  is  a  directional  name,  from  hoo-moon,  a  point  of  the  compass, 

1  do  not  yet  know  which,  but  there  will  be  a  way  to  find  out  I  fe^l  sure|^;ce.  hclowj^ 


To  this  is  added  the  locative-tah,  meaning  "at",  and  to  this 


n  the  ending 


-was,  meaning  "pertaining  to",  so  that  the  whole  word  means  "one  at  the  — • 
(west,  east  or  whraaJever  it  may  be)".  The  plural  is  hoo  -mon-tak-was,  using 


-tak-  instead  of  -tah. 


A 


.  >*g7^nt) 


Moot-\foon  is  also  a  tribename,  not  a  village  name,  as  you  can  tell  from 
the  way  )^t  is  handled  in  the  language.     If  it  were  the  latter  one  would  have 
to  call  one  of  the  villagers  |^oot«»30on-#ak-wasj  but  this  is  never  used^ 
It  is  a  fcribelname   ,   and  this  is  further  proved  by  the  way  Ascencion  contrasts 
it  with  Watch-roon,   Pahh-seen4  and  so  forth. 

She  has  given  several  bxrand  new  triVepames  never  before  recorded,  among  these 

/     .  ' 

the  To-ho-lo,  ^Ifotra  nacion  que  hablaba  lo  mismo  que  los  de  San  Juan,  *•  and  the 

name  of  th ^  tribe  that  lived  at  Las  Aromas,  the  old  Indian  name  for  Gilroy 

(Koo-loo-lis-tak)  and  from  Fremont  Peak  (Toyotak)  j  two  splendid  myths  (one  about 

a  one legged  children  eater,  the  other  about  a  great  snake  that  preyed  on  people 

in  the  panta  Cruz  Mountains),  and  absolutely  unioue  names  and  informationabout 

material  culture  objects,  games  basketry  and  dances* 

Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  she  says  youmfak-shoon  are  nothing  other  than 

the  Tulare  Indians  of  the  far  wiay  Tachi  Lake,  and  that  iiwt  is  the  Salt  Lagoon 

A 

near  Monterey ,A^  must  be  a  mistake  for  tha-j^,?;  else  the  word  refers  to  ,a  salt  lake 
in  general,  which  she  doubts. 

She  krw  your  name,Wen-yeh-ren  ^  instantlt|,  but  cannot  locate  it. 

The  list  of  rancheria  names  from  the  old  San  Juan  mission  books  was  too 
mgch  flWi  her,  with  a  few  exceptions,  bulc^  she  will  know  names  of  the  class  that  you 
obtained  from  living  Indians  and  will  be  able  to  translate  and  locate  them. 
0-res-tak  is  at  Oso  Canyon,  near  Gilroy.  Pahh-seen  is  at  Paicines,  SanBenito  CourUnn 
Other  names  of  the  list  are  so  long  out  of  use  or  in  such  distorted  spelling  in 
the  old  mission  bo  ks  as  to  throw  her  off  the  track.  She  knows  of  tbQrsdd  mis- 

,•  and  ;siys  thuey  lived  in  the  hilis  to  the  left  of  one  as  one  goes  from 


San  Jua-TK;  to  Watsonville  along  Riverside  drive,  that  is  on  the  soutjih  side  of  the 
Pajaro  Siver  •  She  says  the  ATsaima  grant  lying  far  to  the  east  may  indicate 
something  but  that  the  above  information  is  what  her  father  and  mother  told  her. 

Both  her  father  and  mother  were  SanMuan  Indians  who  married  early,  lived  together 

g-..  .p....c..-MK^^..^^.^  €•  •'•■'^-1^107--  -<-:.  ^th.^r  ^-^  i^r-irs  old  ^rd  tV  Caller 
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all  their  lives  and  died  in  1912,  the.mother  8U  years  old  and  the  father  82, 
the  father  only  two  weeks  later  than  the  mother  and  brokenhearted  over  her 
death,  and  both  in  the  month  that  carries  away  the  California  Indians  most 
often,  the  month  of  March*  They  talked  San  Juan  language  together  all  their  lives 
and  that  is  how  old  sick  Ascencion  knows  it.  Popeloutchom  anajYsley  she  csf^u 
make  nothing  out  of.  As  it  is,  she  knows  almost^kail  of  the  list  and  with 
further  stjidy  I  can  get  something  out  of  almost  every  one  of  the  remaining 

words,  "^he  names  from  the  Santa  ^3^*  Mis  si  on  books  she  can  also  make  a  little 
something  out  of  ,  though  they  are  a  different  dialect.  The  great  bulk  of 
Santa  Cruz  words  she  can  recognize  and  analyse.  Her  memory  is  exceptional  and 
her  knowledge  of  Spanish  like  thalof  an  educated  person.  Her  tefl.th  are^perfect 
condition  as  far  as  pronunciation  goes  and  she  can  therefore  dis^tinguish  between 


s  and  sh,  which  would  have  been  impossible  with  the  average  aged  informant* 


1^ 


HOO 


@ 


information  that  the  Esselen  should  be  spelled  Eselen,  and  that 
they  were  Indians  of  the  Tasajara  Hot  Springs,  Agua  Zarca  the  Arroyo  Seco  and 
the  region  north  of  Santa  Lucia  peak.  Woric  among  Ensenes  at  Jolon  confirmed  z 
this  although  the  informants  (Tito  Encenales  and  Maria  Qicinales)  taw- no  know- 


ledge at  all  of  feribenames  to  the  norrth,  but  knew  that  a  different  language 
prevailed  straight  north  of  thera  and  that  it  was  not  Carmeleno, 


Ascencion  thinks  that  Wayusta,  the  Punta  de  Pinos,  means  place  of  the  enemies.  We- 
lel  was  Eselen  and  near  Soledad# 


\ 


5 

The  name  is  Jity-ach-wen,  and  means  where  it  (something  that  has  been  closed  for  a 
long  time)  is  opened  (e.g.  a  course  in  a  stream). 


Wah-ran-ee-tak  means  at  the  c^t  place. 


itifjyipji'i  ■'»'•-»»»■ 
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m  C  Uidu  ^  i^vtA^vJift^  T,  m^): 


I  have  just  today  learned  the  meaning  of  your  tribename  Hoomontwash. 
It  means  the  westerners,  in  Spanish  los  ponientenos.  IE  am  so  excited  and 
pleased  that  I  ha^ie  at  last  got  the  meaning  of  this  important  old  name, 
which  is  a  real  tribename,  and  the  only  proper  designation  of  the  San  Juan 
tribe*  Why  the  dialect  and  nation  was  called  thus  is  not  hard  to  guess; 
the  region  about  San  Juan  marks  the  western  extent  of  "bliiS  language 


H  /^  ohe  know  Ko-treh-tak,  Hollister,  as  soon  as  it  was  read  to  her. 


(^ 


She  volunteered  that  indeed  that  is  the  old  Indian  name  of  Hollister  and  means 


the  place  of  the  gopher  snakes,  the  old  name  that  her  mother  uwed  to  use# 

I 
We-leh-j^ish-mo  is  all  right  too  and  apparently  means  the  place  of  salamanders* 

Sheh-tchp-tak,  Pacheco  Peak,  made  her  remember  Pik-nah-chee,  The  Pinna^/oes,  and  so  sh€ 


she  went  from  triumph  umto  triumph,  getting 


name  on 


youija 


ist  except 


that  for  the  Santa  Cru^  Mountains,  which  she  did  not  know  because  it  is  in 
another  language  (namely,  the  Santa  Cruz  language)*  Also  4^ery  one  of  the  tribe 

2iam§s«i jeThe  name  of  the  Salinas  Indians,  En- sen,  means  wild  blackberry •  She 

Cren3 
still  sticks  to  her  guns  that  the  Wen- yeh-  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 

A 

Carmel  Indians,  your  direct  information  to  that  effect  notwithstanding.  I 
have  also  every  one  of  your  Carmel  place  names  and  will  write  them  out  for 
you  as  soon  as  I  get  a  breathing  spell  from  this  nightmare  of  the  last  few 
weeks  of  work  with  a  very  sick  woman.  The  doctor  guesses  that  she  may  las'^ 
until  March;  she  may  go  much  sooner.  I  am  trying  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
ask  while  she  is  still  askable • 

"Nothing  that  remains  to  be  done  with  her  is  of  more  importance  than  straight- 
ening ojft  the  baskets.  Ascencion' s  list  stands  as  follows: 

Hom-rpn,  an  openwork  basket  shaped  lie  a  dishpan. 
Loop-yoo,  a  packbasket.  Pointed^  at  base. 
Rook-shoon,  a  narrow  mouthed  trinkeobasket  shaped  like  a  bowl  bjit  with 

a  small  mouth. 
Til-lay,  a  basketrti  jug  for  keeping  drinking  water,  shaped  like  the 

^  c 

jftiute  basket  jugs^  Jniall  neck. 
Sah-wee,  a  crudely  made  basket  pointed  at  the  base  used  for  picking 

wild  blackberries,  etc,  into.  Made  of  tule  or  anything  they 
can  pick  u'^p  near  at  hand. 


& 
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See-wen,  a  lai^e  openwork  winnowing  basket, or  possibly  a  closed  tray 

or  basket •   She  know  the  word  but  is  very  hazy  about  what  it 
designates. 

Tip-rin,  the  common  winnowing  tray^ 

Tip-shin,  a  basket  size  and  shape  of  a  dishpan,  used  for  many  pur- 
poses* 

Wahl-^een,  a  basket  shaped  like  a  shovel,  one  end  round,  the  other 


straight  across,  used  for  winnowing,  etc. 
Wahr-sahn,  another  kind  of  a  tray  something  like  a  t|;p-rin. 
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The  cainps  on  the  ridge  at  forks  of  road  1^^  Hiiles  east  of 
Rich  aold  Gulch  postoffice  is  a  melanchol/y  affair.  It  consists^ 
of  a  large  old  time  ceremonial  house  (for  the  mourning  for  the 
dead)with  a  brush  canopy  shelter  outside  in  vMch  the  solitary 
survivor  lives. 

There  is  also  an  empty  house  near  by,  all  the  occupants  having 
died.   The  place  is  a  bare  grassy  ridge  commanding  the  surround- 
ing  country.   The  poor  old  woman  told  me  that  the  ko-chah-me  or 
mourning  house  had  been  much  used  and  for  many  years,  for  once 


many  of  her  people  lived  here,  but  nov/  all  are  derid.   The  survi- 


ft 


'fey.^k^-^^SA  ftjL^v^^ 
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oM  Ouloh  pootoffioe — Auguct- 


vors  had  assembled  here  to  mourn  and  cry  after  each  death — of 
various  relations  -^^  sons  and  son's  \7ives,  and  daughters  and 
daughter's  husbands,  and  firally  of  her  ov/n  hushand.  Here  she 
lives  absolutely  alone,  mourning  for  her  people  and  waiting  for 
her  turn  to  come.  I  never  sav/  a  more  lonesome  human  being — liv- 
ing  alone  as  she  does,  in  solitude,  and  fully  13  miles  from  tte 
nearest  Indians  who  can  come  to  see  her (from  V/est  Fointi  for 
those  at  Mokelurane  Hill,  7  miles  away,  are  too  old  to  travel). 
Sie  is  too  old  to  go  far  for  food  and  the  time  must  soon  come 
when  she  will  begin  to  starve.  Just  nov^  she  has  some  recently 
gathered  manzanita  berries  and  a  bushel  or  mor  e  of  last  year's 
acorns.  Most  of  the  acorns  are  split  and  stored  in  baskets. 
Besides  she  has  some  acorn  meal  and  a  couple  of  baskets  of  acorn 
mush  or  jelly.  Probably  tho  Indians  at  V/est  Point  will  bring  her 

-  • 

a  fresh  supply  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 

She  had  2  large  circular  slightly  concave  basket  trays  called 

hoo-le-tah,  lilfce  the  circular  winnowers  (het-tal-a)  but  larger 


•     • 


zi*r 


and  deeper  (one  21  inch,  the  other 


in.  in  diameter) 


MU    Wa 
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64^ 


whicli  v/ere  heaped  up  v/ith  split  acorns  . 


Originally  thay 


may  have  been  gambling  traj^s.     I  bought  both.     She  had  also 
several  large  cooking  bowls,   including  one  'Fresno*  bowl,   for 
maldng  acorn  rmish;     and  a  few  small  bowls,  the  best  of  v;hich  i 
got.       Her  condition  is  pathetic  and  pitiful. 


The  present  remnant(^f  the  old  camp  at  Mokelumne  hill  con- 


sists of  t?/o  houses  on  the  saddle  of  a  high  ridge  a 

mile  east  of  tov/n.         The  inliabitants  are  an  old  man  and  his  two 

sisters,  both  old  and  feeble.     The  man  is^fine  looking  old  fellow 

■v.  •       . 

rather  deaf,  but  otherwise  well  preserved.   Close  by  is  a  large 
area  of  chaparrel— mainly  manzanita  (A.viscida)  Smoke  brush (cea- 
nothus  cuneatus)!)  and  a- small  post  oak  (Quercus  wislizeni).  For 
fuel  he  used  the  buts  and  trunks  of  large  smoke  brush,  the  wood 

Ac 

of  which  is  hard  and  red. 

There  were  a  fev/  baskets  here  and  several  of  the  small  stone 
mortars  and  pest^lp,  one  of  which  I  bought. 

Tlie  old  man  told  me  how  all  his  people  except  himself  and 
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and  sisters  had  died,  and  how  the  other  Calaveras  County  Mev;-wa 
villages  had  el4vidod  or  disappeared  since  the  white  men  came  and 
took  possession  of  the  county. 

V.hile  I  was  at  this  camp  one  of  the  old  sisters  came  in 
tottering  unoier  the  wei^t  of  a  load  of  manzanita  berries  she 
had  just  gathered.     She  was  scantily  and  shabbily  clad  and  bare 
legged  and  barefooted  as  usual. 
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The  Northern  Itoiruk  Boundhouse  at  Hachana  Hancheria 
Near  Railroad  Flat,  Calaveras  Count/' 


The  house  is  round  and  stands  on  top  of  a  low  knoll # 
The  Jfiain  door  faces  nearly  northeast.   I  believe  this  orientation 
was  due  to  an  error,  since  customarily  the  door  faces  north, 

and  several  Indians  with  whom  I  spoke  about  it  thought  in 
fact  that  the  door  did  face  due  north.  The  second  door  is  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  structure  facing  southwest  and  is  closed 
during  ceremonies.   The  exterior  walls  form  a  twelve  sided 
poly^;on  about  forty  feet  in  diaaeter. 

The  vertical  walls  consist  of  twelve  uprigVit  posts, 
spaced  equally  around  the  perimoter,  these  vertical  posts 
being  connected  by  two  horizontal  ro.vs  of  peeled  poles,  the 
lov/est  circuit  measurin/:  fifteen  inches  above  the  floor,  the 
ixppcr  ro-!?  being  sixty-eight  inches  above  the  floor  and  running 
flush  with  the  tops  of  the  vertical  posts.  The  hori2.0iital  \  " 
poles  lie  in  notches  cut  into  the  uprights.   The  vertical 
cxteior  sheathiuci  ic  nailed  to  the  horizontal  poles. 

Arran£;ed  in  a  sqi^are  in  the  center  are  four  tall  centerposts 
with  four  lar^^e,  smooth,  peeled  horizontal  beams  laid  from  the 
top  of  one  to  the  other  to  foria  a  square.  Restin^i  on  the 
corners  of  this  square  are  the  ends  of  four  curved  or  bowed 
poles  upon  which  the  mid-point  of  the  radiating  x^oof  rafters 
rest.  The  curve  is  supported  by  two  blocks  set  under  each  of 
the  four  bo^^ed  beams.  The  fireplace  is  in   the  center  of  the 
floor  equidistant  from  the  four  center  posts. 

■   -  ■•J      f  ^      ■     '  f.y\.  .  '  '  '." 

The  roof  rafters  number  twenty-four,  half  being  long" and 
half  short  (short  rafters  not  shown  in  Fig.    ).  The  long 
rafters  rest  on  the  upright  wall  posts.  Between  each  two  long 
rafters  are  shorter  ones  which  rest  upon  the  Bi^uar  superstructure 
rai^iod  on  top  of  the  four  centerposts,  and  on  the  upperiaost 
hori'^ontal  pole  which  ties  the  ropes  of  the  JiLort  side-uprights 


-  2  • 


together*  The  long  rafters  are  cut  so  that  a  circular 
smokehole  about  three  feet  in  diameter  is  left  at  the  point 
where  they  converge,  and  they  are  here  lashed  to  a  circular 
hoop«  On  the  rafters  and  at  right  aa^^les  to  them  are  nailed 
fifteen  courses  of  sheathing  boards  upon  which  are  nailed  the 
split  roof  shakes.  The  rafters  overhang  the  outer  wall  about 
six  inchest 

fhe  floor  is  level  with  the  outside  ground  surface  (i.e. 
not  sunken)  and  is  thickly  covered  with  fresh  green  needles 
of  Finus  ponderosa  in  anticipation  of  the  ceremony  shortly 
to  be  held* 

The  footdruin,  a  rectangular  plank  two  feet  wide  and  seven 
feet  long  is  placed  over  a  hole  four  feet  deep  situated  between 
the  outer  wall  and  the  centerpost  square. 

The  singer,  moo-le-peh,  stands  in  front  of  the  plank  drum. 
The  drummer,  too-mup-peh,  beats  time  by  dancing  with  bare  feet 
on  the  plank.  An  old  man  said  that  a  hollow  log  makes  a 
better  druu^  and  that  there  used  to  be  one  in  the  older 
ceremonial  house  which  stood  farther  out  on  the  promontory  and 
whose  location  is  marked  by  a  pit. 


The  Ite-wuk  Ceremonial  House  at  Oo-poo^-san-ne 
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On  one  of  the  large  promontories  jutting  out  into  the 


▼alley  at  the  base  of  Buena 


Butteifis  an  ancient  Me-wuk 


AvvMjl(>K  ^«^V 


Indian  Settlement 9  or  at  least  all  that  remains  of  a  once 
large  and  prosperous  village*  There  are  now  only  two  houses 
and  an  old  earth-covered  ceremonial  house  like  the  one  I 
described  at  Cortena  Creek ,  but  smaller  and  lower*  This 
one  has  only  one  entrance,  and  it  faces  east  and  is  very  low* 
The  ground  inside  is  excavated  two  or  three  feet  below  the 
general  level,  as  usual*  The  ground  plan  is  oval  and  the 
roof  of  earth-covered  branches  is  supported  by  strong  posts 
and  connecting  timbers*  The  top  of  each  post  is  deeply  and 
squarely  notched  to  teceive  the  connecting  roof  timbers* 

At  the  west  end  is  a  long  box,  sunk  flush  with  the  ground 
and  placed  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  building*   Its  top 
is  a  single  thick  board*  The  old  man  told  me  that  this  is  a 
drum  on  which  some  person  beats  with  the  feet  during  the 
ceremonies*  He  says  a  hollow  log  is  better,  and  they  used 
to  have  one  in  the  old  ceremonial  house  which  stood  farther 
out  on  the  promontory  and  which  was  much  larger,  as  shown  by 
the  excavation  which  still  remains* 


At  the  extreme  (northern)  end  of  the  promontory  is  this 
large,  shallow  depresssion  now,  and  for  many  years,  used  as 
a  burial  place  by  these  Indians*  It  waslonce  a  huge  ceremonial 
house,  but  that  was  long  ago*   It  was  used  for  all  ceremonial 
purposes  my  informant  said*  Not  only  the  mourning  ceremony 
(the  "big  cry**^^  it  is  locally  known  among  the  whites)  but 
also  feasts  and  dances  took  place  here*  During  dances  the 
dancers  assembled  at  the  far  end  near  the  drum  and  started 
out  from  and  returnd  to  this  place* 
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MONTEREYANO  VOCABULARY 
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\/   Recorded  chiefly  from  Tomas  Torres,  nephew  of  Vivana.  , 

The  orthography  is  Spanish,  but  sh  has  its  English  value(  7'^*  M*rr»w^"'"*'^> 


»*>-»- i^i».»^w»—miw^»-  m*m^m 


ne^ya,    now^    today0 

charsway^    tomorrow/r) 

u^wlk^  yesterday /h 
S      a?ra  ak  Istb'inenj    the   sun  has   risen/) 
i      arra  a  lsh-s.men^    the  sun  has   set/f) 

runb^senyta^    in  the  north^T) 

orspestro,    nighty 

or?pe=.tro  ish'^en^    moonlight^    "night   sur^' 

yorkom^    hail /a 

se-^remps,    tce^ 

charpur^    lakej^ 

'      ■      "  ■»> 

chu-pel^  mountain  i% 
ercher^  iron^  metal/p 
pusXru-usk^  corn^  maize /T) 
tish^  sticky  tree^ 
es^  plantT) 


s. 


^mar  chan^  dog/p 

^tartra^ki  ma-i.chan^    coyote^    lit.    "wild  do^ 

^mu-kyamk^   mian^ 

,/^la^chyaiidc^    woman/f) 

iu-sen  la^^chyamk^  to  love  a  woman^ 

ni^jnink^  kill  himl 
^^  cherrech^  elk(j) 
^ausnen,  turtleA 

murmer,  flyQ 

wormen^    wingQ 


/^he=rips^    featherQ 


f    /ot'1l^u'^f 


? 


igiw  I  ■  "■«*<  ^  >■  ■  ii»  , 


MJ7* 


N. 


■<»«in,.„. 


tf*^ 


2. 


ru 


karoltr^    my  shoulder^ 
v^asawish^    my   chiiir 
^^arkatrk^    my  nape/: 

V^arparyan^  my   thigh^s 

\/^zku:ilush^    my  elbow  (?) 

^^^-shertel^    my   lipsfh 
^^a-shim-pur,    my  eyebrowsQ 

'^M  I  II II  n   I     I    I  ail  I    I 

^^aspi^tin^  my  belly(p 
^parke^le^  wood  tick(f) 
katrs^  bite  it', 
hork.  swallow  itl 
^umzi an^  hummingbird^) 
,^^^atsjryamk^  girljj) 

ka»mesh-maiyisp.  I  shall  kiss  thee'fi 
ka«wash-:satr^  I  shall  roast  it/^ 
karitrckan^  I  am  hungrjij^ 
ka^wa-.tin  tasruk^  I  am  going  home^ 
in^kas  che^  why? 
pol»-pols^  spotted^) 
inrway^  when? 


inskaxte^  how  do  you  do? 

■^  II 

inr.ta^    what? 


i'i? 


karwashmlik^    I  am  coughing(?)  <=^      ^ 


T as  r aks. t a ix  r uk .    GodC; 
si,    watei^ 
y  ex  chem^    d  e v  i l0 
v^simnyamk^    hoyr\ 
wmis^    breastsrrj 
y  a^i^pan^  my  f atherrrj 
"a-s-naxi^    my  motherQ 
/^  karha-win^    my  wifeQ 

i^kle^sya^  church   (from  Spanish)^ 


3. 


sii 


ama^    people^ 

a%ni-yarwartin^    kaiuk,    where  are  you  goings    ray  friend? 

'^  kazla-kurtiim^    I  am  dyings 

mlrslh.    it  is  pretty^ 

>/ka'rmuk^    my  son^ 
^ 

ka^iisiwen^   my  daughter  |Jj 
^kastau-sing^   my  brother (p 
^kartan^   ray  sister/?j 
V^karuti^j    my  head(C) 
A-?>chiS7ta^   Monterey^ 
^makTwartinxin  ATchisrta,    let^ s  go  to  Monterey^ 


kak^si,   whiskey,    lit.   "bitter  watei^* 
Karrmen-ta-vruk^    Carmelo  church  sitejT) 


w^ 


haxkau,  musselg) 
^^hattach,  sea  urchins^ 
>^auTlun^  abalone  (from  Spanish)(J) 
^  eshrhem.  seaweed(9         J   -^/ 

^^^.. .1  ,11  ,  iKiiwiiinTi -•'— ' —     ■ in-       111     ti--r— ^- — -'•"»»**«--»«^*-"'''T— 

^u«rjkjj    salmon^ 

v^sarrti^na^  sardine    (from  Spanish)|^ 
tu-^ra,    earth,    country (1) 
Vurri^    forehead/^ 
>in,    eye^ 
w-lask^^  tongue (^ 
v/^sit,    tooth(^ 
>>^1^£rk^   throaty 

l/is^  hand^ 
^ta^kuch,    leg  Q 
"^o^ro^    foot(9 
chach,,  bone^ 
>/tut*-lunj    buzzard/?) 
7ka«si*re,,    my  hearty 
>^£Lrchan,    blood0 


5. 


x;t 


ka-pes,  ®/p 
u-tinrta,  Qq 


ha-sle-ris 


The  last  syllable,    -ls_,   means   "handjh 


tlrwlSj^   flower/?) 
tlgwlrninj    it  blossomed^ 
Vfca-stols,    my  knee(r)  O^C^ 


MP! mtn  *— iMiw imtit»\ttm*^'i^t» i!wW^'\ml9<im^*0m<^mii0F^tl> /»«■  iw mi»%«x».#»«  •''^ 


.  ,,-,..*i..f:«w«r*/*'~' 


"^^asrkal  kastols^  my  knees  ache/f) 

inskan.te  rak^  what  is  your  name? 

hom^  wildcat^ 

pagchurjpnan^  it  is  raining  already^ 

kurk.  pinole  ^ 

sho-s-to^  fire/^ 

kar^  smoke/O 

eshe  kar^  lots  of  smoke  rj 
>/cho5.hen^  an  animal  that  lives  in  the  sea^  7  inches  long^  has  red 

skin  outside^  has  no  shelly  only  its  backbone  (Sp.  espinazo) 
is  hard  and  tapers  but  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  is  like 
meat  (Sp.  carne),  has  no  ^panish  name^  was  eaten  by  the 
Indians.   Does  not  know  whether  it  was  free-swimming  or 
attached^  or  anything  about  its  habits  of  life;  not  a  fish 


i 


but  an  animal  in  a  class  all  by  itself^  rather  uncommon^ 
considered  as  food  by  the  Montereyano  Indians;  a  curious 
animal. 


chisre^  ashes>^ 
tot^  meat^ 
aks^  salt^ 


-wen^  acorn  mush^ 

turmir^  good  tasting^  savorj^ 

kak,  bitter/^ 
y^o^res^  bear^ 
^ tih-shin,  skunk^ 


r-.-'-   -  I  ■  ^   '~'" 


6. 


-7 


i 


r^7 


kak,  crow 


•^ 


ti^jkum,  horned  owl^ 

varkach^  toad  sp.*Not  sure  what  kind/^ 

rurruts  achin^  he  has  quick  eyesQ 

yarmerhisy^a  hin^  he  has  downcast  eyes  but  sees  people /J 

. r  ^  -^ 

^kah^  head  louse^;;^ 1    ^i^  1> 

rah^  body  louse/^ 

tiprtit^  short/^ 

yechTmlstj  wicked   (cf .  ye^chem. 


devil)^ 


pi-na,  there^  yonderA 
chij-ya,  hereg 


chi-ya  ka=Lta=.war^  here  I  am  ^ 

I  II  n    —  -111 '       "'  "  ' 

kwe  ro^tey^  there  is  not^  there  is  none^ 
hurya^  there  (used  in  pointing  out  an  object )g) 
amp^  who? 

amp  nurwi^  who  is  it? 

,/0 

ka^  it  is  I  (ansy)(p 

mucus^ 


unh 


ya-un-hust, 
^yes^ 

amrhai^  so  eat(^ 
wirchup.  runl 


inarkishschit,  let's  dance^T) 
churnuy,  to  sing^ 
ech^nen^  to  sleepc) 
riclu  to  speaik  (7) 
karsusmit.  give  me  I 


matryan^  money/-) 

kasrkarmot  matzyan^  lend  me  [some]  money^ 

slrna  muskyamk  eahe  mat^yan^  that  man  has  much  monej^ 

tapsre^  above^  on  to^ 

win::^muy  pi»re^  under  the  ground^ 


« 


7. 


nt 


urrkan^  mortar>;N 
var-shin^  trayrbasket^ 


Kitri  uriii-iiniiii  iim'    i*ri ' Tr'f  •• 'r  *r 


-wen^  a  basket  with  pointed  bottom  used  for  straining  a:orn  meaL^ 
pe-neks^  housecat-^ 


rin^  mouse 


merne^  grandmothe^ 

kas-kasrajci  por^    a  flea  bit  me^^ 

por^__flea0 

heks^  mountain  lioivT) 
^hurnush^  turtle  dover) 

v-^m ^  horned  toad  (Cannot  quite  recall) 

'^^h ^  whale  (Cannot  quite  recall) 

me-hel^  white  substance  in  corner  of  eyes 

lo-kest^  cross-eyed 

purps^  hat 

shoh-lust^  cowardly 

li-tust^  having  only  a  few  teeth^  having  gaps  in  one^ s  teeth 

och-kost,  deaf 

an  ro-tey.  where  is  it? 

in-ta  ro-tey^  what  is  it? 

ruk^  house 

wa-ruk^  his  house 

wa-shum^  wild  grapes 

en-sen^  blackberries  (not  a  tribe  name! 1 1) 

an-tus^  another 

por-por^  Cottonwood 

tach^  to  kick 

yet-ka-mesh-li-ki-nin^  I  am  going  to  hit  you  (with  a  stick) 
\/^tach^  a  kind  of  hairy  rat^  gray  colored^  4  inches  long  exclusive  of  tail 

E-chi-lat,  San  Francisquito 


4. 


nf 


yasyar^  chief^ 

pa-chu-swat  ya-»yar^  the  captain  is  coming/^ 
ka-tu-^chis^  my  utensils^,  my  belongings^f) 
kutchar^  spoon  (from  Spanish)/^ 
murts^  it  is  dark^ 
chorrkost  pirre.  it  is  a  dry  year  a 
irney,  road^^ 
kaurtak^  at  the  beach  C\ 
kurtay,  light  the  firel 
w^eh^  ground  squirrel  r\ 
/we-^ren.  cottontail  rabbit  r\ 
y/cheis^  jackrabbit/n 
s/  li-ssan^  snake  species  (forgets  which  kind)r^ 
y   iph^  rattlesnake^ 
--  vXrisjrkan^  bird  ^ 


£3^ 


i    U 


i  the 


*«-<«&>«/**  ' 


"tfW^Ajt^*^ 


\r% 


"Stations 


ji 


«     * 


Oil  ♦ho  or?<^ 


'■••.  y 


x/moth,    egg 


© 


his  r  eh  J    woodrat  sp/Qi 
ektsen^    quail /J) 
^sirh^    eagle^?) 
pahrlast^   white ^ 
kargsist^    black  (P 
yur^chist^    i^ed/n 

irsak^    big/n 

-— ■— '— ' '  -^  ^ 

pus  shut ^    small(p 
euTshon^    old  man/Q 
v^ersherhem^    old  woman /p 
lackust^    dead  /^ 
e-she^    much(^ 


eshe  ter^    ipucho   frio 


$ 


e=he  tank,   mucho  calor 


Infahar  la,  /  0  V^  t^Q 


'0' 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.   It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


MOHTEHEIAHO  vOCABULAnX^ 


ne-ya,  now,  today 

chaiwway,  tomorrow 

ib-wik,  yesterday 

a^ra  ak  igh-nen,  the  sun  has  risen 

a-ra  a  ish-nen,  the  svn  has  set 

mra-sen-ta,  in  the  north 

or-pe-lro^  night 

or^pe^tro  ish-rran,  noonli^'ht,  "night  sun" 

yo-koTO^  hail 

ne-renps,  ice 

cha-pur,  lake 

chu-pel^  momitain 

e-cher,  iron,  metal 

pu-tru-usk,  com,  maize 

tish,  stick,  tree 

es,  plant 

rnap-chan,  dog 

ta-tra-ki  ma-chan,  coyote,  lit*   "wild  dog" 

miHkyamk,  nan 

la-chyamk,  iroman 

iu-sen  lap-cliyarak,  to  love  a  wonan 

ni-iink,  kiU.  himl 

che^rech,  elk 


Recorded  chiefly  from  Toiiias  Torres,  nephew  of  Vivana.  Tlie 
orthography  is  Spanish,  but  ^  has  its  iinclish  value •  {J.  ?. 
Harrinirbon,  April  10,  1922  )•  For  a  lineulstic  analysis  of  this  dia- 
lect see  S^  :u   Broadbent,  Runsen  Ii  Methods  of  lieconstructiont 
Ihtemational  JomTial  of  Linguistics 5  23j27$-280,  1957# 


mh^nem^  turtle 

n\^*mer,  fly 

vo»!tian^  wing 

he-ripe,  feather 

kaf oltr,  my  shoulder 

kap»awishj  ray  chin 

kaF-katrk,  rny  nape 

ka^pa^yan,  ray  thigh 

ka^ku-luah,  ray  elbow 

ka-she-tel,  r^r  lips 

ka^shira^pur,  ray  ^ebrows 

ka^pi-tin^  My  belly 

pa^loe^lei  wood  tick 

katrs,  bite  itl 

hork,  swallow  itl 

unnanj  huraminobird 

ats-yamk,  girl 

kafmesh-na-jrisji,  I  shall  kiss  thee 

kafwash-satr,  I  shall  roast  it 


,  I  am  hungry 


ka^wa^tin  ta«ruk|  I  am  going  home 

in-ka-chet  why? 

pol-pols,  spotted 

in- way,  when? 

in-ka(»te,  how  do  you  do? 

in-ta,  what? 

ka-wasli-lik,  I  am  cou^jhing 


53'! 


Tap-rak-tai-ruk,  Ctod 

8l>  water 

yB^chem^  devil 

alHiycandc^  bay 

imiaj  breasts 

a^pan,  rny  father 

a^^nan^  ray  mother 

ka/-4iaF^iin^  my  wife 

l^lda^afya,  church  (from  Spanish) 

azaa^  people 

aHii-ya^-wapptin^  ka^uk^  where  are  you  going,  wy  friend? 
ka»l9oku»nim,  I  am  dying 
Toi^^sihi  it  is  pretty 


luic,  rty  son 
kap»iflN*wen,  my  dau^ter 
ka^tau»sing,  ray  brother 
kaftan,  iny  sister 
ka-»utr,  1^  head 
A-chi»-ta,  MMiterey 

malfr-wa^tin-in  A->ohi8*ta^  let*  a  go  to  Monterey 
ka)>.8if  whiskey,  lit«  "bitter  wateir" 
KazwaBz>-tar»ruk«  Carmelo  church  site 
ha-lmuy  nmssel 
h»>tach4  sea  urchins 
au-^lun^  abalone  (from  SpaniA) 
eah-hoa^  seaweed 


u»rak|  salmon 

sazwtl«Hia^  sardine  (from  Spanish) 

tu^ra,  eai-thi  countiy 

u^ri^  forehead 

hln,  eye 

lask^  tongue 

slt^  tooth 

hork|  throat 

Is^  hand 

ta^kuoh^  leg 

tavro,  foot 

chach|  bone 

tut«»lun^  bussaxxi 

k»»sl«re^  TtiQr  heart 

pa^chan^  blood 

ya^yar,  chief 

pa-^h\>-wat  ya-yar,  the  captain  is  coming 

ka-ib-chiS|  my  utensils,  my  belongings 

kihK5har,  spoon  (from  Spanish) 

murts,  it  is  dark 

chor-kost  pi- re,  it  is  a  diy  year 

i-ney,  road 

kaiHtak,  at  the  beach 

kib^tay,  light  the  flret 

eh,  ground  squirrel 

we^ren,  cottontail  rabbit 


cheis,  Jackrabblt 

11-san,  snake  spociea  (forgots  iitolch  kind) 

» 

Iph^  rattlesnake 

ris-kan,  bird 

moth,  egg 

hi^^reh,  woodrat  ap. 

ek-sen,  quail 

sirh,  eagle 

pali-last,  white 

kaiwsist^  black 

yu2vchist|  red  kn^i 

i-aakj  big 

pu-shut^  small 

eu-^on,  old  man 

le»she-hem|  old  woman 

la»ku5rt^  dead 

e-^he,  much 

e-he  ter,  mucho  frio 

e^he  tank*  mucho  calor 

inwhap-la^  1 

u»ti8,  2 

ka^pesj  3 

iHtin-i^tu^  U 

hap-le-iSf  ^#     The  last  syllable,  -is,  means  "hand" 

ti-wis,  floirer 

ti-wi-nin,  it  blossomed 

ka^tols,  rty  knee 


kas^kal  ka^tols,  rn^^-  knees  ache 
in-^ka-^te  rak,  what  is  yo\ir  name? 
honi|  vUdcat 

paF^chn-l-nanj  it  is  raining  already 

kurkj  pinole 

sho-to,  fire 

kar,  smoke 

e-»he  kar,  lots  of  smoke 


aniiaal 


skin  outside,  has  no  shell,  only  its  backbone  (Sp»  espinaao) 
is  hard  and  tapers  but  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  is  like 
meat  (Sppcame),  has  no  Spanish  name,  was  eaten  by  the 
Indians*  Does  not  know  whether  it  was  free- swimming  or 
attached,  or  ariything  about  its  habits  of  life;  not  a  fish 
but  an  animal  in  a  class  all  by  itself,  rather  uncommon. 


animal. 


chi«re,  ashes 

tot,  meat 

mks,  salt 

to-Txen,  acorn  mudh 

tu^mir,  good  tasting,  savory 

kalt,  bitter 

o^res,  bear 

tih-shin,  skunk 

kak,  crow 

tu^kum,  homed  oid 

wa-kach,  toad  sp*  Not  sui^  what  kind 

ru»ruts  a-hin,  he  has  downcast  eyes  but  sees  people 

kah,  head  louse 


531iL) 


rah^  body  louso 

tip«tlt^  short 

5*ch-mist|  wicked  (of •  ye-cheia,  devil) 

pi-na^  there,  yonder 

chi-ya,  here 

chi-ya  kai-tap-war,  here  I  am 

kwe  ro-tey,  there  is  not,  there  is  none 

hu-ya,  there  (used  in  pointing  out  an  object) 

aiT^f  ^o7 

amp  niKwii  \*io  is  it? 

ka,  it  is  I  (ansO 

unh,  snottle,  mucus 

yacun^hxist,  it  is 

a,  yes 

anwhai,  so  eat 

vi-chup,  runl 

ina(i»kish^chit,  let's  dance 

chu-nuy,  to  sing 

ech-^nen,  to  sleep 

rich,  to  speak 

ka-sufTiitj  give  met 

mat-yan,  rnoney 

kas«ka»mot  mat^yan,  lend  me  [some]  mcmey 

si-na  muf  kyamk  e~he  mat-^yan,  that  man  has  rauch  racaiey 

tapirs,  above,  on  top 

win-muy  pi-»re,  under  the  ground 

kok,  tail 

uxwkan,  mortar 

war»shin,  tray^basket 


sm 


8hi«»venf  a  basket  with  pointed  bottom  used  for  straining  acorn  meal 

pe^neks^  housecat 

rln^  mouse 

me^ne^  grandmother 

kas-»kas«af-»kl  por^  a  flea  bit  me 

por^  flea 

heks^  mountain  Hon 

hu->nu8hj  turtle  dove 

»^  homed  toad  (Cannot  quite  recall) 

^  whale  (Cannot  quite  recall) 
me-hel,  ^Ite  substance  In  comer  of  eyes 
lo-kest^  cross-^yed 
purps,  hat 
8hoh-lust|  cowardly 

11-tuat,  having  only  a  few  teeth^  having  gaps  In  one^s  teeth 
och«*kost|  deaf 
an  ro-tey,  where  Is  It? 
In-ta  ro-tey,  v4iat  Is  It? 
ruk^  house 
wa-»rak|  his  house 
wa^shum^  wild  ^apes 

en-»senj  blackberries  (not  a  tribe  nametlt) 
an->tu8j  another 
por-por|  Cottonwood 
tach|  to  kick 

yot-ka-nesh-ll-kl-ninj  I  am  going  to  hit  you  (with  a  stick) 
tach,  a  kind  of  hairy  rat,  gray  colored,  U  Inches  long  exclusive  of  tail 
B-chi-lat,  ^^Si  Francisquito 


c 


kit 


\ 


C  ^!)JU    I  ^  2) 


li 


no 


qir^pk^^     /U\^    H^ 


-ntuiL     jjuUa^c     'Tyii^^l>^^      F^^i^t  M 
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Yokuis 


Presented  here  are  some  scattered  notes  on  various  Yokuts 
tribes.  These  tribes  are  fairl/  well  known,  having  been  studied 
by  i^oeber,  Kewaian,  Latta  and  Sayton# 
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Field  work  among  Yokuts  tribes. 
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1902-190J 


Lf-^'^:i 


!•  Tah-che  Indiana  near  Tulare  Lake  (June  4.  1905) 

About  six  miles  southeast  of  juemoore,  I  passed  a  small  Indian 
settlement  belonging  to  the  Tah-che  tribe.  Some  of  the  Mexicans 
call  this  settlement  Santa  Rosa.  There  appear  to  be  six  or  seven 
families  living  in  small  rough  board  houses  near  the  road.  Besides 
the  houses  they  have  brush  shelters,  and  some  of  them  have  large 
oval  tule  dwellings.  One  of  these  is  thirty-five  to  fourty  feet 
long  and  perhaps  eight  feet  high.  Huge  tule  mats  (twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  high)  are  spread  over  a  framework  of  willow  poles,  leaving  a 
long  slit-like  narrowly  oval  opening  at  the  top.  The  tule  mats  are 
not  wicker  work  or  woven,  but  are  made  of  the  large  round  tules  pla- 
ced side  by  side  and  held  in  place  by  twining  a  cord  of  some  kind 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  fires  are  inside  and  smoke  escapes  through 
the  large  oval  opening  at  the  top.  There  are  also  large  tule  mats 
on  the  ground  for  sleeping  on  and  for  sitting  on  in  the  day  time. 
The  Indians  told  me  they  used  to  build  these  houses  in  long  rows. 
The  door  is  at  one  end,  and  soiiie  of  them  are  partly  open  on  one 
side  also.   These  Indians  tell  me  that  their  original  home  ex- 
tended from  the  present  town  of  Lemoore  westerly  to  west  of  Kings 
River,  south  to  Tulare  Lake  and  along  the  east  shore  to  Cross  Creek. 
They  had  a  large  settlement  where  Lemoore  now  stands,  and  their 
old  burying  ground  is  still  is'JJuse  a  few  miles  south  of  Lemoore. 

I  found  both  men  and  women  friendly  and  freely  communicative, 
and  photographed  two  groups  of  them  .   Two  of  the  women  had  their\ 
babies  only  two  or  three  days  old.  One  6f  the  mothers  (a  young 
girl)  was  still  on  her  tule  mat  on  the  ground  with  her  baby  laced 
in  a  papoose  mat  beside  her.  The  papoose  baskets  or  cradles  are  the 
simplest  I  ever  saw.  They  consist  of  a  small  and  rather  narrow  mat 
of  tules  on  which  the  baby  is  laid.  The  sides  of  the  mat  are  then 
brought  up  on  each  side  of  the  baby  and  laced  across  the  baby. 

l/Vhile  I  was  with  them  three  boys  came  in  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  dogs,  and  a  jackrabbit  they  had  just  killed. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  girls  is  Lah-le;  of  another  Re-na. 
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The  basketry  is  interesting  and  all  of  it  is  coarse*   I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  make  no  fine  baskets  and  never  did.   They  showed  me 
a  number  of  good  coiled  baskets  ox'  the  so-called  Fresno  and  Tulare 
styles,  some  very,  very  old,  others  new,  which  they  told  me  they  bought 
from  Indians  in  the  mountains  — some  on  Kaweah  River;  others  near 
CentervilleTv  Now,  owing  to  the  demand  for  baskets,  these  Tah-che 


or  Yokut  Indians  are  making  crude  imitations  of  the  Tulare  style  of 
baskets  — some  large,  some  small.   Most  of  them  are  of  Tulare  root 
(Cladium)  and  the  black  in  them  is  fern  root  (Pteridium)  which  they 
buy  from  the  bierra  Indians*   They  showed  me  some  first  attempts, 
and  some  made  by  women  who  had  been  making  them  for  two  or  three 
years  and  can  now  produce  fair  ones*   But  their  own  primitive  baskets 
are  excellent  if  coarse,  and  several  are  ciuite  different  from  any  I 
have  previously  seen. 

The  coarse  openwork  scoop  baskets  are  common  and  of  several 
sizes.   They  call  them  hal-i  (same  as  the  Chuckchancys).   They  are 
now  drying  blackberries  in  these  baskets.   They  have  an  excellent 
deep  twined  bowl  which  they  call  chaw  ft. 

They  tell  me  they  used  to  cook  in  ca:|^tren  vessels  calle  ke-wesh 
— not  in  baskets. 

On  a  subsequent  visit  to  these  Indians  (on  October  4)  I  saw  a 
papoose  frame  like  some  I  have  seen  aii^ong  the  Wiktchumne  Indians. 
It  is  a  forked  stick  with  crossbars,  against  which  is  fastened  a  nar- 
row mat  of  tules.   The  accompanying  sketch  is  very  crude  ana  from 
memory,  as  I  had  not  time  to  sketch  it  while  at  the  caunp. 

They  make  a  water  bottle  or  twisted  tule-like  material  not  pit- 
ched  or  coated  on  either  side*   This  bottle  they  call  ah^ch;  the  ma- 
terial they  call  pah-tah-an.   The  big  tule  they  call  po-mok.   They 
make  a  very  simple  circular  winnower  of  coiled  small  tule,  held  in 
place  by  radiating  lines  of  string.^  They  call  this  witmower  chok-to- 
koi. 

Got  samples  of  all  these  kinds.   Got  also  a  very  good  old  choke- 
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mouth  (not  bottle  neck)  which  they  called  mo-kel-ah  (meaning  woman) 
and  said  was  made  here,  but  I  suspect  it  came  from  the  Sierra.   It 

is  shaped  somewhat  like  this I  did  not  see  any  burden  baskets, 

but  they  have  them  and  call  them  an-ash.   'I'hey  call  the  seed  paddle 
(which  I  did  not  see)  so-posh-ah. 

I  asked  them  about  the  Na-toon-a-ty  Indians  and  they  corrected 
my  pronounciation  of  the  name  to  IJoo-toon-a-ka  and  said  all  but  two 
or  three  are  dead.   They  used  to  live  where  Kingston  now  is. 

In  one  of  the  houses  was  a  pan  of  mashed  and  wet  manzanita  ber- 
ries (ah-troo)  which  they  get  by  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  moun- 
tains.  They  call  Jttanzanita  cider  tre-ma-kun-na. . . 

Some  of  the  Indians  were  drying  blackberries  in  the  big  open- 
work scoop  baskets  (hali). 

Some  of  the  men  wear  beards.   One  old  woman  had  on  a  necklace 
of  mixed  white  wampum  and  red  Venetian  beads,  with  a  circular  piece 
of  abalone  shell  in  front. 

2.  Tah^-che.  Tulare  Lake  region  (1904) 

Visited  the  little  eighty  acre  settlement  of  Tah-che  Indians 
northeast  of  Tulare  -liake  ana  got  a  number  of  additional  words  for 
my  vocabulary  of  this  rapidly  vanishing  tribe.  Also  photographed 
an  old  couple  and  their  oval  house  of  tule  mats.   These  mats  are 
nicely  made  and  the  tules  are  held  in  place,  close  together,  by 
cross  strands  about  ten  inches  apart.   The  cross  strands  wind  in 

and  out  as  shown  in  the  sketch Two  strands  are  used,  one  on  each 

side.  In  the  diagram  -^  have  separated  the  tules  to  show  the  cro»s 
strands.  In  the  mats  the  strands  are  drawn  in  tight  and  the  tules 
press  one  another  closely,  leaving  no  interspaces. 

The  top  and  bottom  of  the  mats  are  turned  in  (bent  over)  and 
the  ends  caught  by  cross  strands.   The  sides  of  the  mats  usually  have 
a  braided  border  or  "finish." 

Besides  the  mats  used  as  sides  or  walls  for  the  houses,  there 
are  many  others  used  as  carpets,  beds,  partitions  and  so  on.  Many) 
of  these  are  better  made  than  those  used  for  house  walls,  and  have 
the  cross-strands  nearer  together.   Some  have  them  only  four  inches 
apart;  others  have  them  four  inches  at  one  end  and  eight  or  ten  at 
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at  the  other,  the  interspaces  gradually  broadening.   The  mats  are 
of  various  sizes,  but  six  feet  wide  by  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  in 
length  are  comiaon.   Each  rod  is  a  single  round  tule  running  from 

top  to  bottom. 

The  baskets  and  water  bottles  af  these  Indians  are  of  tule,  ex- 
cept the  coarse  open-work  scoop-shape  baskets  (called  hah-li)  which 
are  of  slender  willow  rods*   The  baskets  I  have  previously  descri- 

bed# 

When  I  was  here  before  (June  4)  I  saw  several  young  babies 

bound  on  small  tule  mats.   This  mat  is  sometimes  fastened  on  a 
frame  made  of  a  forked 'slictc* — the  point  of  the  main  branch  shar- 
pened to  stick  into  the  ground,  the  forks  connected  by  cross  sticks, 
exactly  like  those  used  by  the  Kern  Valley  Indians,  the  Wiktchumne, 
and  several  other  tribes.   One  Indian,  told  me  that  when  the  baby  cried 
they  could  often  divert  it  by  running  a  stick  up  and  down  over  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  cross  sticks,  making  a  musical  (i)  noise. 

Apparently  there  are  about  half  a  ^cozen  families  of  these  In- 
dians altogether  — perhaps  not  so  many.   The  two  men  at  home  today 
are  both  old  ana  both  are  sheep  shearers...  One  had  his  face  pitted 
by  smallpox  and  his  Spanish  name  is  Alphonse.   *l'he  other  is  still 
older  and  differs  from  most  Indnais  by  having  a  beard.   He  is  a  fine 
looking  old  fellow  and  his  wife  is  a  kindly  full-blooded  Tah-che 

woman. 

They  tell  me  they  never  cooked  in  baskets,  but  in  clay . vessels  J 
they  used  to  make.   They  formerly  made  many  blankets  of  rabbit  skins 
for  winter  use.   At  one  of  the  houses  a  square  canopy  for  shade  was 
roofed  with  a  big  tule  mat  instead  of  brush.  The  old  Indians  told 
me  they  formerly  made  hats  of  tule,  whicn  were  worn  by  both  men  and 

women. 

^^hen  these  men  were  young,  elk  and  antelope  were  common  here, 
and  beavers  were  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  Kings  River  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  Tulare  Lake  (perhaps  in  other  parts  —I  neglec- 
ted to  ask).   The  Indians  said  the  beavers  built  lots  of  "sweat  houses" 
--a  very  good  name  for  their  lodges. 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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About  six  miles  southeast  of  Lenioore,  I  passed  a  small  Indian  settle- 
ment belonging  to  the  Tah-che  tribe.     Some  of  the  Mexicans  call  this 
settlement  Santa  Rosa.     There  appear  to  be  6  or  7  families  living  in  small 
rough  board  houses  near  the  road.     Besides  the  houses  they  have  brush 
shelters,  and  some  of  them  have  large  oval  tule  dwellings.     One  of  these 
is  35-UO  feet  long  and  perhaps  8  feet  high.     Huge  tule  mats  (12-1$  feet 
high)  are  spread  over  a  framework  of  willow  poles,  leaving  a  long  slit- 
like narrowly  oval  opening  at  the  top.     The  tule  mats  are  not  wicker  work 
or  woven,  b\rt  are  made  of  the  large  round  tules  placed  side  by  side  and 
held  in  place  by  twining  a  cord  of  some  kind  at  frequent  intervals.     The 
fires  are  inside  and  smoke  escapes  through  the  large  oval  opening  at  the 
top.     There  are  also  large  tule  mats  on  the  ground  for  sleeping  on  and 
for  sitting  on  in  the  day  time.     The  Indians  told  me  they  used  to  build 
these  houses  in  long  rows.     The  door  is  at  one  end,  and  some  of  them  are 
partly  open  on  one  side  also.     These  Indians  tell  me  that  their  original 
home  extended  from  the  present  town  of  Lemoore  westerly  to  west  of  Kings 
River,   south  to  Tulare  Lake  and  along  the  east  shore  to  Cross  Creek. 
They  had  a  large  settlement  where  Lemoore  now  stands,  and  their  old  bury- 
ing ground  is  still  in  use  a  few  miles  south  of  Lemoore. 

I  found  both  men  and  women  friendly  and  freely  communicative,  and 
photographed  two  groups  of  them.     Two  of  the  women  had  their  babies  only 
2  or  3  days  old.     One  of  the  mothers  (a  young  girl)  was  still  on  her  tule 
mat  on  the  ground  with  her  baby  laced  in  a  /iapoose  mat  beside  her.     The 
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papoose  baskets  or  cradles  are  the  sirqplesbl  ever  saw.  They  consist  of 
a  small  and  rather  narrow  mat  of  tules  on  which  the  baby  is  laid.  The 
sides  of  the  mat  are  then  brought  up  on  each  side  of  the  baby  and  laced 
acrose  the  baby. 

While  I  was  with  them  3  boys  came  in  with  bows  and  arrows  and  dogs. 


and  a  jack  rabbit  they  had  just  killed. 
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Their  basketry  is  interesting  and  all  of  it  is  coarse.  I  am  con- 


vinced that  they  make  no  fine  baskets  and  never  did.  They  showed  me  a 
number  of  good  coiled  baskets  of  the  so-called  Fresno  and  Tulare  styles, 
some  very,  very  old,  others  new,  which  they  told  me  they  bought  from 
Indians  in  the  mo\intains~some  on  Kaweah  Riverj  others  near  Centerville^s/ 
Now,  owing  to  the  demand  for  baskets,  these  Tah-che  or  Yokut  Indians  are 
making  crude  imitations  of  the  Tulare  style  of  basket— some  large,  some 
small.  Most  of  them  are  of  Tulare  root  (Cladiiam)  and  the  black  in  them 
is  fern  root  (Pteridium)  which  they  buy  from  the  Sierra  Indians.  They 
showed  me  some  first  attempts,  and  some  made  by  women  who  had  been  making 
them  for  2  or  3  years  and  can  now  produce  fair  ones.  But  their  own  primi- 
tive baskets  are  excellent  if  coarse,  and  several  are  quite  different  from 
any  I  have  previously  seen. 

The  coarse  openwork  scoop  baskets  are  common  and  of  several  sizes. 
They  call  them^al-i  (same  as  the  Chuckchancys).  They  are  now  drying 
blackberries  in  these  baskets.  They  have  an  excellent  deep  twined  bowl 
which  they  call  Jw^j^)^'^* 
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On  a  subsequent  visit  to  these  Indians  (on  Oct.  k)   I  saw  a  papoose 
frame  like  some  I  have  seen  among  the  Wiktchixrane  Indians.  It  is  a  forked 
stick  with  crossbars,  against  which  is  fastened  a  narrow  mat  of  tules. 
The  accompanying  sketch  is  very  crude  and  from  memory,  as  I  had  not  time 
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to  sketch  it  while  at  the  camp. 

They  make  a  water  bottle  of  twisted  tule-like  material  not  pitched  or 
coated  on  either  side.  This  bottle  they  call  JlK^ch:  the  material  they 
call  ]Pah«tah*an.  The  big  tule  they  call  /o«mok.  They  make  a  very  simple 
circular  winnower  of  coiled  small  tule,  held  in  place  by  radiating  lines 

'A 


Got  samples  of  all  these  kinds..  Got  also  a  veiy  good  old  choke^mouth 
(not  bottle  neck)  which  they  called  ^;'kel>ah  (=  woman)  and  said  was  made 
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here,  but  I  suspect  it  came  from  the  Sierra.  It  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  this.  •  •  •  I  did  not  see  any  burden  baskets,  but  they  have  them  and 

i 

call  them  An-ash.  They  call  the  seed  paddle  (which  I  did  not  see) 
^>i)Osh^ah. 

1   asked  them  about  the  Na^toon-a^ty  Indians  and  they  corrected  my 
pronounciation  of  the  name  to  Noo-toon-a-ka  and  said  all  but  2  or  3  are 
dead.  They  used  to  live  where  Kingston  now  is. 

In  one  of  the  houses  was  a  pan  of  mashed  and  wet  Manzanita  berries 
{Ah^tTOo)   which  they  get  by  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  mountains.  They 
call  Manzanita  cider  tre-mS-kyn-na.  •  •  • 

Some  of  the  Indians  were  drying  blackberries  in  the  big  open-work 
scoop  baskets  (hali). 

Some  of  the  men  wear  beards.  One  old  woman  had  on  a  necklace  of 
mixed  white  wampum  and  red  \4netian  beads,  with  a  circular  piece  of 
abalone  shell  in  front* 
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Tall-Che >  Tulare  Lake  region^  ^^€l^^^  6-9Qlj)  i 

Visited  the  little  80  acre  settlement  of  TaH-che  Indians  northeast 
of  Tulare  Lake  and  got  a  number  of  additional  words  for  my  vocabulary  of 
this  rapidly  vanishing  tribe.  Also  photographed  an  old  couple  and  their 
oval  house  of  tule  mats*  These  mats  are  nicely  made  and  the  tules  are 
held  in  place,  close  together,  by  cross  strands  about  ten  inches  apart. 
The  cross  strands  wind  in  and  out  ^PtasB&  cu   f4#v^A^  i/^  T^  Jki^k  m 
Two  strands  are  used,  one  on  each  side.  In  the  diagram  I  have  separated 
the  tules  to  show  the  cross  strands.  In  the  mats  the  strands  are  drawn 
in  tight  and  the  txiles  press  one  another  closely,  leaving  no  interspaces. 

The  top  and  bottom  of  the  mats  are  turned  in  (bent  over)  and  the 
ends  caught  by  cross  strands.  The  sides  of  the  mats  usually  have  a 
braided  border  or  "finish," 

Besides  the  mats  used  as  sides  or  walls  for  the  houses,  there  are 
many  others  used  as  carpets,  beds,  partitions  and  so  on.  Many  of  these 
are  better  made  than  those  used  for  house  walls,  and  have  the  cross- 
strands  nearer  together.  Some  have  them  pnly  four  inches  apart;  others 
have  them  )x   inches  at  one  end  and  8  or  10  gt  the  other,  the  interspaces 
gradually  broadening.  The  mats  are  of  various  sizes,  but  6  feet  wide  by 
8  or  10  or  12  in  length  are  common.  Each  rod  is  a  single  round  tule  run- 
ning from  top  to  bottom. 

The  baskets  and  water  bottles  of  these  Indians  are  of  t\ile,  except 
the  coarse  open-work  scoop-shape  baskets  (called  hah-li)  which  are  of 
slender  willow  rods.  The  baskets  I  have  previously  described. 

When  I  was  here  before  (June  ii)  I  saw  several  young  babies  bound  on 
small  tule  mats.  This  mat  is  sometimes  fastened  on  a  frame  made  of  a 


forked  stick— the  point  of  the  main  branch  sharpened  to  stick  into  the 
ground,  the  forks  connected  by  cross  sticks,  exactly  like  those  used  by 
the  Kem  Valley  Indians,  the  Wiktchumne,   and  several  other  tribes.     One 
Indian  told  me  that  when  the  baby  cried  they  could  often  divert  it  by  run- 
ning a  stick  up  and  down  over  the  projecting  ends  of  the  cross  sticks, 
making  a  musical  (l)  noise. 

Apparently  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  families  of  these  Indians 
altogethei>-perhaps  not  so  many. 

■  c 


The  2  men  at  home  today  are  both  old  and  both  are  sheep  shearers.  , 


One  had^^/^his  face ^j^^^^iPit. ted 
Alphonse. 


s 
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CThe  other  is  still  older  and  differs  from  most  Indians  by  having  a 


beard.  He  is  a  fine  looking  old  fellow  and  his  wife  is  a  kindly  f\ai- 

jPhey  tell  me  they  never  cooked  in  baskets. 


blooded  Tah-che  woman. 


but  in  clay  vessels  they  used  to  make; 
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They  formerly  made  many  blankets  of  rabbit  skins  for  winter  use. 
At  one  of  the  houses  a  square  canopy  for  shade  was  roofed  with  a  big 
tule  mat  instead  of  brush: 


The  old  Indians  told  me  they  formerly  made  hats  of  tule,  which  were 


worn  by  both  men  and  women. 

When  these  men  were  young,  elk  and  antelope  were  coimion  here,  and 
beavers  were  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  Kings  River  and  in  the  northem 
part  of  Tulare  Lake  (perhaps  in  other  parts~I  neglected  to  ask).  The 
Indians  said  the  iteavers  built  lots  of  "sweat  houses"— a  very  good  name 
for  their  lodges. 


3i.  Wltchumne  (Attgugt  5  -7t  1902)»   There  are  said  to  be  three  camps  of 
Witchumne  Indians  near  Lemon  oove,  about  two  or  three  miles  within 
the  foothills •   I  visited  two  caiaps  of  »i/i thchumne  Indians  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Kaweah  Hiver*   -^embers  of  the  lower  camp  told  me  that 
they  had  never  inhabited  the  country  where  Vis:.lia  now  stands,  but 
rather  occupied  Lemon  Cove  Valley  and  the  area  of  the  Kaweah  River 
Valley.  According  to  Stephen  Barton  and  George  \U   Stewart  the  Wit- 
chumne claim  to  have  originated  at  or  near  a  big  rock  known  as 
Homer's  Nose,  between  the  canyons  of  the  east  and  south  forks 
of  the  Kaweah  River  by  union  of  Y^'olf  and  Eagle.   The  Witchumne  say 
they  used  to  number  fully  five  thousand  but  have  died  off  until  only 
five  or  six  families  or  forty  individuals  in  all  remain. 

Each  of  the  two  camps  visited  consisted  of  a  winter  house 
roughly  made  of  boards,  a  stone  chimney,  and  a  brush  shelter  or 
canopy  to  protect  one  from  the  sun.   This  structure  was  situated 
fifteen'  to  twenty  rods  from  the  river  while  c^^uite  close  to  the 
river  bank  in  a  narrow  fringe  of  trees  was  a  brush  shelter. 

In  addition  the  upper  camp  has  a  low  dam  of  loose  stones 
which  raises  the  water  a  foot  or  two  and  makes  a  shallow  pond. 
Here  clothes  are  washed,  and  fishing  is  done  with  a  long  handled 
spear  make  by  winding  two  sharpened  .e^tiii  wires  on  the  end  of  a 
slender  pole.   In  a  little  nook  close  to  the  river  they  have  a 
garden  inWhich  tomatoes,  watermelons,  corn,  ana  beans  are  grown. 

These  two  camps  have  a  few  crude  baked-clay  pots  for  cooking. 
They  appear  to  be  something  new  ana  the  techniques  was  probably 
taught  them  by  the  whites.   The  largest  are  six  or  seven  inches 
in  diameter. 

Oj^  August  6^  ^examined   ten  mortar  holes,  which  had  only  recently 
been  uncovered  ,  in  the  lime  rock  onltop  of  a  quarry.   They  were  bu- 
ried under  six  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  of  soil  and  were  unknown 
until  a  few  days  ago  when  the  quarrymen  uncovered  them.   They  are 
about  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  inches  in  depth. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  came  across  a  large  number  of  mortar 
holes  at  Redstone  Park,  thirty-four  miles  from  Visalia.   Indians 
used  to  abound  here  as  is  shown  by  the  circular  depressions  marking 
ancient  camp  sites  and  the  mortar  holes  mentioned.   In  one  place  a- 
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bout  one  and  a  half  miles  above  the  Redstone  house  1  counted  twenty- 
five  mortar  holes  in  one  flattish  rock,  and  dozens  of j^hers  scattered 
over  other  rocks  near-by*   Pestles  and  grinding  stones  abound,  ave- 
raging at  least  two  to  every  mortar  hole*  They  are  large  and  flat  J 
at  one  end  for  rubbing,  and  taper  like  a  cone  to  a  smoothly  rounded 
end  which  is  used  for  hammering  acorns  in  the  mortar  holes.  All 
the  mortar  holes  are  symmetrical  and  smoothly  polished*   They  ave- 
rage eight  to  nine  inches  in  depth  and  eight  inches  in  diameter 
just  within  the  top,  whence  they  taper  to  about  three  or  four  in- 
ches at  bottom.   -*■  found  a  few  fragments  of  blue  and  brown  pottery 
here  tgr  no  arrow  points. 

October  7,  1902,  I  revisited  the  upper  Witchumne  Indian  camp 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Kaweah  River  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  half  above  the  Lemon  Cove  bridge.  My  informant  gave  the  following 
information  about  the  tribes  and  villages  of  this  region  in  his 
boyhood.   The  related  tribes  or  subtribes  which  spoke  nearly  the 
same  language  as  the  Witchumne  were  the  following  groups: 

Yokut  or  Yokul.   These  Indians  had  a  large  village  five  miles 
the  Lemon  Cove  side  of  the  present:  site  of  Exeter  and  were  conside- 
red  good  and  friendly. 

Kaweas.  A  large  town  on  Venice  Hill  on  the  plain  between  this 
Wichiimne  camp  site  and  Visalia  v;as  their  home.   They  were  classed 
as  good  Indians  by  my  informant. 

Huich-oi-you.   These  people  lived  on  Mill  Creek  and  were  good 
Indians  speaking  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Witchumne. 

Lan^ua^es  which  the  «<itchurane  could  not  understand  were  spoken 

by  the  following  peoples: 

Ta-dum-ne.   The  Ta-dum-ne  had  a  big  town  where  Visalia  now 
stands  and  were  described  as  bad  Indians  by  my  informant. 

Choi-nook  .   A  village  where  Farmersville  is  now  situated 
was  the  home  of  these  bad  -Indians. 

I      Choo-nut.   These  bad  Indians  had  a  village  on  what  is  now 

Fisher's  ranch 

Tah-che.   The  Tah-che  lived  at  Tulare  Lake  and  were  bad 

Indians. 

i3o-see-you.   These  -»-ndians  livea  at  Squaw  Valley  and  were 

viewed  by  the  Witchumne  as  bein^  bad. 


/^ 
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Che-osh-she-shoo.   Drum  Valley  was  the  home  of  these  good 


Indians • 


Two  Piute  tribes  were  known  to  the  Witchumnet 

INxik-sa-chi*   They  lived  at  Eshom  Valley  and  Mil  Creek 
and  were  good  Indians. 

Bah-do-sha.   Three  Rivers  was  the  home  of  these  friendly 
Indians • 

\i/itchumne  men  are  of  ordinary  size;   the  middle-aged  women  are 
short  and  fat.   The  old  women,  while  by  no  means  slender  ,  are  much 
less  fat  than  the  midale-aged.   Apparently  the  fat  is  taken  on 
during  the  child-bearing  period,  and  they  have  many  children. 

15y  informant  described  the  \vitchumne  method  of  catching  elk, 
sho-koi«   iilipnoose  snares  were  set  for  them  in  their  trails  and  caught 
them  by  the  legs.   The  snare  was  attached  to  some  kinfltof  a  spring 
pole. 

^,  Chuk-chancy.  (September  22,  190)8 )>   On  the  way  from  Tresno  Fldt  to 
Coarse  ^old  Uulch,  I  pas^^^ed  and  stopped  at  two  camps  of  Chuk-chancy 
[^  Indians. 

Five  miles  from  this  first  camp  is  a  camp  called  -^icayune. 
Here  there  are  about  six  or  seven  rough  board  houses  and  a  few 
brush  huts.   In  an  open  field  of  wild  oats  in  which  the  houses  are 
located,  is  a  flat  rock  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  in  which  are 
the  mortar  holes,  tin-nil,  now,  and  for  ages,  used  by  this  camp. 
There  are  two  dozen  holes,  deep  and  shallow,  and  a  lot  of  combination 
pestles,  say.  They  are  of  various  lengths  and  differ  also  in  diame- 
ter of  the  distal  end.  A  few  are  like  ordinary  pestles,  but   the 
majority  have  a  small  end  shaped  to  fit  the  mortar  hole  and  a 
large  end  which  is  broad  and  flat  ana  serves  as  a  rubbing  or  grin- 
ding stone.   Ti.e  rock  is  enclosed  in  a  brush  but  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter. 

9 

An  old  woman  at  the  Picayune  camp  from  whom  1  purchased  a 
basket  of  acorn  soup  called  the  basket  nah-cheech.   The  soup  was 
made  of  green  acorns  of  the  blue  oak.   They  say  that  those  of  the 
black  oak  are  better.   The  acorns  are  too  green  to  be  cracked  by 
hammering  between  stones;  therefore  they  open  them  with  their 
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teeth*   The  meats  of  the  acorns,  when  ihe  shucks  had  been  torn  off 
with  the  teeth,  were  tossed  into  the  open-work  scoop  baskets  called 
hah-li* 

On  some  frames  nearby  they  were  drying  figs  and  small  tomatoes, 
cut  in  transverse  slices •   Some  were  spread  on  hah-li  and  paw^e 
baskets;  others  were  on  sticks  of  the  drying  frame. 

Cho-e-nim-ne»   On  the  south  side  of  the  Kings  stiver,  beginning  at 
the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek  and  extending  easterly  along  the  river 
for  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
flat  land  surrounded  by  hign  mountains,   here  on  the   east  side  of 
Mill  Creek  ang  a  mile  above  its  mouth  was  the  ancient  village 
of  the  Cho-e-nim-ne  tribe,  of  which  the  only  survivors,  three  men 
and  three  or  four  women  and  a  few  small  children,  live  now  near 
the  east  end  of  the  flat. 

The  ^ho-e-nim-e  are  closely  related  to  the  Cho-k4.-nin-ah  of 
squaw  Valley.   They  speak  the  same  language  and  make  the  same  kind 
of  baskets. 


-*  •^  ■-— ■■  ■»■- 
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The  foirowing  document  is  a  duplicate  of  tlie 
preceding  document,  it  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  tlie  original. 


f   birds    of 
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.e   Indians   near 


There  are  said  to  be  three  camDs   of  Wi 


LejiorLCove,    about  two   or  three  miles  within  the  foothills. 

^    ^  I  visited  tv/o  cauips  of  Witchumne   Indians   on 


iCT 


the  north  bank  of  the  Ilaweah  River.   Members  of  the  lower  camp 
told  me  that  they  had  never  inhabited  the  country  where  Vlsalla 
now  stands,  but  rather  occupied  Lemon((fove  valley  and  the  area  of 
the  KawBah  River  |alley.   Accordlns  to  Stephen  Barton  and  George 
W.  Stewart  the  Witchumne  claim  to  have  originated  at  or  near  a 
big  rock  known  as  Homer's  Jlose,  between  the  canyons  of  the  east  and 
south  forks  of  the  Kaweah  River  by  union  of  Wolf  and  Eagle.   The 
Witchumne  say  they  used  to  number  fully  5000  but  have  died  off 
until  only  about  5  or  4.x  families  or  40  individuals  in^ll  remain. 

Each  of  the  two  camps  visited  consisted  of  a  winter  house 
roughly  made  of  boards,  a  stone  chimney,  and  a  brush  shelter  or 
canopy  to  protect  one  from  the  sun.   This  structure  was  situated 
15  to  20  rods  from  the  river  while  quite  close  to  the  river  bank 
in  a  narrow  fringe  of  trees  was  a  brush  shelter 

In  addition  the  upper  camp  has  a  low  dam  of  loose  stones  which 
raises  the  water  a  foot  or  two  and  makes  a  shallow  pond.   Here 
clothes  are  washed,  and  fishing  is  done  with  a  long-handled  spear 
made  by  winding  two  sharpened  stiff  wires  on  the  end  of  a  slender 
pole.   In  a  little  nook  close  to  the  river  they  have  a  garden  in 
which  tomatoes,  watermelons,  corn,  and  beans  are  grown. 

These  two  camps  have  a  few  crude  baked-clay  pots  for  cooking. 
They  appear  to  be  something  new  and  the  technique  was  probably  • 
taught  them  by  the  whites.   The  largest  are  six  or  seven  inches  in 
diameter, 

August  6,  I  examined  10  mortar  holes,  which  had  only  recently 
been  uncovered,  in  the  lime  rock  on  top  of  a  quarry.   They  were 
buried  under  six  Inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  of  soil  and  were  unknown 
until  a  few  days  ago  when  the  quarryCmen  uncovered  them.   They  are 
about  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  inches  in  depth. 


About  three  weeks  a^o  I  caine  across  a  large  number  of  mortar 
holes  at  Redstone  Park,  34  miles  from  Vlsalla.   Indians  used  to 
abound  here  as  is  shown  by  the  circular  depressions  marking  ancient 

camp  sites  and  the  mortar  holes  mentioned.   In  one  place[about 

* 

one  and  a  half  miles  above  the  Redstone  house  I  counted  25  mortar 
holes  in  one  flattish  rock,  and  dozens  of  6thers  scattered  over  .j 
other  rocks  neaiiby.   Pestles. and  grinding  stones  abound,  averaging 
at  least  two  to  every  mortar  hole.   They  are  large  and  flat  at 


one  end  for  rubbing,  and  tapj^er  like  a  cone  to  a  smoothly  rounded 
end  v/hich  is  used  for  hammering  acorns  in  the  mortar  holes.   All 
the  mortar  holes  are  symetrical  and  smoothly  polished. c:. They  av- 
era£;e  eight  to  nine  inches  in  depth  and  eight  inches  in  diameter 
just  within  the  top,  whence  they  taper  to  about  three  or^  four 
inches  at  bottom.   I  found  a  few  fragments  of  blue  and  brown 
pottery  here  but  no  arrov/  points. 


tQld    th43r 
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October  7,  1902,  I  revisited  the  upper  V/itchumne  Indian  camp 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Kaweah  River  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  half  above  the  Lemoncove  bridge.   My  informant  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing information  about  the  tribes  and  villages  of  this  region  in  his 
boyhood.   The  related  tribes  or  subtribes  which  spoke  nearly  the 
same  language  as  the  Witchumne  were  the  fbllov/ing  groups: 

YQkut.  or  Ypk^ul,   These  Indians  had  a  large  village  five  miles 
the  Lemoncove  side  of  the  present  site  of  Exeter  and  were  con- 
sidered  good  and  friendly. 

A  large  tovm  on  Venice  Hill  on  the  plain  between 


this  V^ichumne  ca.ap  site  and  Visalia  was  their  home.   They  were 


classed  as  good   Indians  by  my  informant, 

Huicji-Qi-vQu.      These  people  lived  on  Mill   Creek  and  were     o 
good  Indians   speaking  nearly  the  same  language  as   the  Witchumne. 

Languages  which  the  Witchumne  could  not  understand  were  spoken 
by  the  following  peoples: 

Ta^di^m>>ne^      The  Ta-dum-ne  had  a  big  town  where  Visalia  now 
stands  and  were  described  as  bad  Indians  by  my  informant. 

Choi--no^k.      A  village  where  Farmersville  is  now   situated 
was  the  home  of  these  bad  Indians. 

These  bad  Indians  had  a  village  on  what   is  nov/ 


Fisher's  ranch. 


Ta]^-^h^ 


The  Tah-che  lived  at  Tulare  Lake  and  were  bad 


Indians. 


B(Vsee--you^      These   Indians  lived  at  Squaw   Valley  and  were  \ 
viewed  by  the  Witchumne  as  being  bad, 
2)    r^Che-oshr-   she-   sjioo^    Drum  Valley  was   the  home  of  these  good 


Indians. 


Two 


Piute  tribes  were  known  to  the  Witchumne: 


Wuk-sa-cl^^i.      They  lived  at   Eshom  Valley  and  Mill   Creek  and 
were  good  Indians^. 


Bah- do 


-sha>   Three  Rivers  was  the  home  of  these  friendly 


Indians. 


Witchumne  men  are  of  ordinary  size;      the  middle-aged  women 
are  short  and  fat.      The  old  women,    while  by  no  means   slender, 
are  much  less  fat  than  the  middle-ageJ.      Apparently  the  fat   is 
tal-en  on  during  the  chiP-bearlng  period,    and  they  have  many  c'::j.1 
children. 

My  informant  described  the  Witchumne  method  of  catching   elk. 


sho-kol,      SllpOnoose  snares  were  set  f  or  tVvem  in  their  trails 

and  caught   them  by  the  legs.      The  snare  was  attached  to   some  kind 

of  a  spring  pole. 
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f^'-'Ur: 


•  Chuk- chancy 
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fsepteraber  22,    1902)  fin  the  way  from  Fresno  Flat  to  Coarse 
Gold  Gulch,    I  passed  and  stopped  at  two  ca.nps  of  Ghuk- chancy 
Indians. 


h^^^^^t^iea^^Qmmmmt^ 


tattooed. 


broad  rings  low  doi 


simpler  tattooing  of  the  two  consists  of  tli^cr"" 


the  upper  chest  from  which^<t*road, 


yj^a  between  tiSMB^xir easts.      All   of  the 

The  other  showed  elabor- 


markings  are  about  half  an  inch  br 

ate  thoracic  and  abdominal  .^tiWDrations, 

cross  bands  and  rin^|is|^'*^ort  vertical  lines,  and  S 


were  numerous 


the  markings  %0^  about  half  an  inch  broad.   Both  had  a  i 


es.      Again 


C 
"%>. 
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of  vertiaiST  and  oblique  tattoo  lines  under  the  chin,    and  one  hafi 


Five  miles  from  this  first  camp  is  a  camp  called  yica^-une. 
Here  there  are  about  six  or   seven  rough  board  houses  and  a  few 
brush  huts.      In  an  open  field  of  wild  oats   in  which  the  houses  are 
located,    is  a  flat  rocli  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  in  which  are 
the  mortar  holes,    tln^nil,    now^  and  for  ages^used  by  this  camp. 
There  are  two  dozen  holes,    deep  and  shallow,    and  a  lot  of  comb  in- 
ation  pestles,    say.      They  are  of  various  lengths  and  differ  also 
in  diameter  of  the        rfnfa^  end.      A  few  are  like  ordinary 

pestles,    but  the  majority  have  a  small   end  shaped  to  fit  the 
mortar  hole  and  a  large  end  which  is  broad  and  flat  and  serves 
as  a  rubbing  or  grinding   stone.      The  rock  is   enclosed  in  a  brush 


hut  15  feet  in  dia.neter. 


^(!if-«>.^i'»t5^v|^^^^^^ 
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e»**^ 


les  this  morning 


An  old  woman  at  the  Plca^-une  camp  from  whom  I  purchased  a 
basket  of  acorn  soup  called  the  basket 


^■atmoma'gTgTi 


the  nose,    two  vertic 
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CThe  soup  was  made  of  green  acorns  of  the  blue  oa 


k. 


Tliey  say 


that  those  of  the  black  oak  are  better.   The  acorns  are  too  green 
to  be  crack<Jd  hy   hammering  between  stones;  therefore  they  open 
them  with  their  teeth.   The  meats  of  the  acorns,  when  the  shucks 
had  been  torn  off  with  the  [teeth, 


were  tossed  inti)  the  OT)en-v;ork 


scoop  baskets  called  ital- 


'^     On  some  frames  nearby  they  were  drying  figs  and  small  tomatoes, 
cut  in  transverse  slices.   Some  were  spread  on  /al->l^  and  yaw^--g^ 
baskets;   others  were  on  sticks  of  the  drying  frame. 


^1  Cho-e-nim^-n'e 


V 


On  the  south  side  of  the  Kings  River,  beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  Mill  Creek  and  extending  easterly  along  the  river  for  about  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  flat  land 
surrounded  by  high  mountains.   Here  on  the  east  side  of  Mill  Creek 
and  a  mile  above  its  mouth  was  the  ancient  village  of  the  Gho-e- 


nim'-ne  tribe,  of  which  the  only  survivors,  three  men  and  three 
or  four  women  and  a  few  small  children,  live  now  near  the  east  end 
of  the  flat. 

The  Cho-e-nim'-ne  are  closely  related  to  the  G|-io-kl^-injn-a.q  of 


Squaw  Valley.   They  speak  the  sa..ie  lan;juage  and  maj[e  the  same  kind 


of  baskets. 


ANear  the  river  and  on  the  land  of  the  principal  man,    Pony 
Pul-low'-oo,    is  a  large  earth-covered  sweat  house  called  mp-s 
It   is  of\a  type  once  common  in  the  southern  foothills  cou 
from  Fresno\Gounty  south  to  Baker sfield.      It  is  actual 
sweating  and  nNt  for  ceremonials.      It  is  broader  than  long,    being 


about  20  feet  widte  and  10  feet  long.      The   entranajf  f ac es  west,    and 


the  fireplace  insidX  is  directly  in  front  of 


narrow  entrance. 


The  ground  inside  is   excavated  perhaps  threjff  feet  below  the  gen- 
eral  level.      The  house  i\high  enough  tq/enable  one  to  walk  about 
inside  without   stooping.      S\dea  and  n^f  are  of  slanting  timbers 

which  rest  on  the  grouif  and  sr^^De jip  to  the  middle  ridgepole 

a  stout  log  perhaps   eight  or  nlj^^eet  in  length  supported  on 


two  large  posts,    for^-.ed  at 


top.\The  whole  hut  is  covered 


with   earth  except  along  tp%  ridgepole,  Vl. ere  small   irregular 
openings  between  the  pqaes  allow  the  smokW  to   escape.      On  each 
side  of  the  doorway ^i^aside  is  a  pile  of   ston^  and  ct^tside  is  a 
considerable  piloj^^of  ashes.      Pony  Pul-low*oo  to\d  me  they  use  it 


when  feeling 


I^rly.      They  build  a  fire  in  the  fireplace  and 


sit  behind  l€  until   sweating  profusely  and  then  run  g^d  jump   into 
the  rivejf  which  is   only  a  few  rods  away. 
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r.   Tule  River  reservation  (October  6.  1905 ) . 


Hired  a  team  and  drove  from  Portersville  to  the  schoolhouse  on 
south  Fork  of  I'ule  River  (on  the  Tule  River  Indian  Reservation),  where 
I  expect  to  stay  a  day  or  two.  There  is  no  Indian  Agent  now,  only 
a  school  teacher  and  his  family  (m.J.  Snowden  and  wife  and  wife's 
father  and  mother).   They  gave  me  a  room  in  the  schoolhouse  to 
sleep  in  and  I  take  meals  with  them  in  a  poor  little  house  nearby 
-a  house  of  only  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen-dining  room  shed  attach- 
merit  in  the  rear  • 

The  entire  Reservation  is  rugged  and  picturesque.   The  river 
valley  is  narrow  and  winding,  with  only  very  small  areas  of  reasonably 
flat  ground  -ground  that  can  be  cultivated-  between  the  bold  hill   • 
slopes  Which  rise  suddenly  on  all  sides.   The  largest  levelish  area 
IS  a  beautiful  little  basin  of  perhaps  seventy-five  acres  about  a 
mile  above  the  schoolhouse.   It  is  now  occupied  by  two  or  three 
families  of  Indians  and  is  p.  rtly  cultivated  -beans  being  the  prin- 
cipal crop,  though  some  corn  and  grain  are  grown  also. 

There  are  now  about  twenty  families  of  Indians .having  homes  on 
the  Reservation.  Some  of  them  are  now  away  shearTing  sheep;  others 
picking  fruit.  ^-' 

I  spent  the  day  walking  about  the  valley  and  talking  wi ih  a 
family  of  Indians  named  Immeterio  who  live  a  mile  above  the  school- 
house,   secured  from  them  the  names  in  Yokut  or  a  lot  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  animals. 

Spent  the  dayTTramping  in  upper  part  of  valley  and  inletting 
information  from  the  Indians.   Visited  a  big  boulder  in  the  River 
(So.  Fork  Tule),  near  the  last  Indians  house,  known  as  Painted  Rock 
or  Painted  Cave.   It  is  a  big  rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
Its  south  side  overhangs  and  the  resulting  open  cave  is  partly 
closed  by  masses  of  fallen  rock,   xhe  roof  of  the  cave  (or  underside 
of  the  overhanging  part  of  the  big  rock  )  is  covered  with  curious 
Indian  paintings  of  animals,  made  long  before  the  discovery  of  the 
place  by  modern  Indians.   In  this  connection  it  is  worth  recording 
that  the  upper  flat  or  basin  of  this  South  Fork  Valley,  near  Painted 
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Rock, was  discovered  by  old  Chico,  a  Kern  Valley  Indian,  apparently 
not  more  than  fifty  years  ago.   It  was  not  then  inhabited  by  Indians • 
The  -Indians  now  call  it  Te-wel-lal# 

Besides  the  paintings  on  the  roof  of  the  cave,  there  are  a 
few  on  the  sides,  and  traces  of  some  may  be  seen  on  the  east  side 
of  the  big  rock  but  these  are  now  faint  from  weathering.   The 
paintings  are  in  red,  orange,  white,  and  black.   Most  of  them  repre- 
sent animals,  some  of  which  are  obvious,  other  obscure. 
,      Those  easily  recognized  are  Zizard,  Gjree-toad,  Joirtle,  (Centi- 
pede, Beaver,  U'oyote,  and  ^ear.   Of  these  the  ^Bear  is  most  conven- 
tionalized; the  (Sentipede ,  ITree-toad,  lizard,  and  ]/eaver  are  best 
done. 

About  fifty  feet  west  of  the  cave  is  a  big  flattish  rock  on  whose 
top  are  about  forty  old  mortar  holes  (called  te-nel  by  these  Indians). 
About  an  eighth  of  a  mile  lower  down  the  valley  is  another  rock  con- 
taining about  the  same  number  of  mortar  holes,  and  nearby  a  small 
one  containing  fifteen  and  sixteen.   Outside  of  the  Reservation  (west 
of  it  and  near  the  river,  a  mile  or  two  below  the  Reservation  line) 
I  noticed,  when  coming  in  yesterday,  a  big  rock  with  a  large  niimber 
of  mortar  holes  on  top.   There  doubtless  are  many  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  all  made  by  Indians  antedating  the  present. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  valley  ,  opposite  Painted  ^ock  and 
Te-wel-lel  flat,  rises  a  rugged  and  picturesque  mountain  whose  pre- 
cipitous summit  is  turreted  and  finished  with  a  central  knob  or 
peaic.   This  mountain  is  covered  with  oaks,  buckeyes,  and  chaparral. 
The  Indians  call  it  kit-til-man. 

The  Jtiiver  at  -^"ainted  ^ock  is  full  of  huge  boulders  and  the  place 
is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  the  views  it  commands.   Evidently 
in  bygone  days  it  was  for  generations  the  chosen  home  of  a  departed 
race. 

The  Indians  now  inhabiting  the  valley  belong  to  several  tribes, 
and  in  most  cases  are  hybrids  — their  fathers  and  mothers  belonging 
to  different  tribes.   Thus  the  principal  old  man  at  the  upper  ran- 
cheria  (on  Te-wel-lel  flat),  whose  Spanish  name  is  Juan  Imm^terio, 
cfiune  originally  from  the  Bakersfield  plain.   His  faiher  lived  at 
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Buena  Vista  Lake  south  of  iiakersfield  and  was  chief  of  the  Haw-^ 
met-wel'-le  tribe.   His  mother  came  from  Poso  Flat  and  belonged  to 
the  Pal.la-^.m^\ribe,   speaking  a  very  different  language,   Juan's 
daughters  have  married  boys  of  mixed  blood  from  adjacent  tribes. 
Juan  himself  married  (about  thirty  years  ago)  a  daughter  of  Chico, 
chief  01  the  Kern  Valley  (South  Fork  of  Kern)  Indians  of  the  .ah- 
lik-nas^se  tribe.  And  so  it  goes  throughout  the  valley. 

The  old  Tule  Kiver  Reservation  was  on  the  norJbh  side  of  the 
main  I'ule  about  four  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Portersville. 
On  my  way  up  I  saw  its  adobe  ruins  in  the  edge  of  the  cottonwood 
forest  of  the  river  bottom,   white  men  wanted  the  land  and  the 
Reservation  was  moved  up  into  the  mountains  —an  old  story. 

Vyhile  many  of  the  -ndians  on  the  present  Reservation  remember 
more  or  less  of  their  own  languages  (usually  more  or  less  mixed  with 
Spanish)  they  have  come  to  speak  a  common  language  which  Juan  Im-    . 
meterio  calls  Yow^wel-man^ne,  and  which  doubtless  is  somewhat  mixed. 

I  was  unable  to  learn  the"  exact  location  of  the  tribe  originally 
speaking  this  language  (in  other  words  the  Yow/wel-mar/-ne  tribe), 
but  they  lived  on  the  plain  below  the  foothills  and  east  of  the  line 
of  marshes  formerly  connecting  Buena  Vista  and  Tulare  (or  Tah-che 
Lakes^).(Juan  told  me  later  that  the  Yow-wel-manine  originally 
lived  on  Bakersfield  Plain,  near  where  the  town  of  Bakersfield  now 
stands.) 

Juan  uses  this  name  in  a  super-tribal  or  'Nation-  sense,  for 
all  the  tribes  south  of  Fresno  Kiver  and  north  of  Tehachapi  and 
Ft.  Tejon  -tribes  speaking  related  dialects  whose  numerals  are  near-' 
ly  the  same.   It  id  thus  the  equivalent  of  southern  Yokut,  as  used 
in  a  general  sense* 

Among  most  of  these  tribes  the  word  for  people  is  Yo^kut. • 

Juan  gave  me  the  following  names  of  tribes  and  subtribes: 

Tule  River  at  entrance  to  Mt.:  Noo-chan-ich 

White  iiiver  near  present  Toll  House:  Se-kow  or  "ik-kow. 

Deer  Creek:  Che-te-tak-no-as-sa" 

East   side  Bakersfield  Plain  near  foothills:  Al-tow 

On  Kings  x^iver  above   the  Tah-che    (wnich  he   pronounces  Ta4^he), 

Na-toon-a-to 

%a-cha-kut 

# 

Wim-ma-lah-che,  or  We-mil-che* 
He  says  the  i^ern  "alley  people  were  a  very  different  nation 
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which  I  found  out  last  year)  speaking  a  wholly  difi'erent  langua- 
ge, and  that  there  were  several  subtribes  or  rancherias,  of  which 
the  only  ones  he  could  remember  were  ..ah-^lik-nas-se  (to  which  his 
wife  belonged)  and  bin-nal-is-sah.   To  these  I  can  add  Pa-kan-ne-pul 
and  the  band  living  opposite  Onyz  in  is^ern  Valley,  whose  name  they 
gave  me  last  year  as  Te^bot-e-lob-e-leT. 

Juan  gave  also  the  following  geographical  names,  all  in  the 
Yow-wel-man-ne  language: 

Tulare  Lake Ta-che 

San  Joaquin  plain  about  Baskersfield — Tso-law-win 

Tula  Kiver  (the  main  river^ Pal^loo 

•^outh  ij'ork  i'ule Te-sa-a^o-pin 

(  name  meaning  rising  sun) 

Deer  Creek Hoi-in-il-ka' 

Poso  Flat ;iik-it-e-pah 

JBig  Black  Mr.  on  White  Hiver Kel-se 

^ern  Valley  (on  South  i^ork  Kern) Pe»t-nan-noo 

Walker  Basing-: Ye't  po 

In  Kern  Valley  language         Yat-pa 
The  tribal  name  of  the  Indians  on  up^er  x^elso  Creek  and  Piute 
M4.  (whom  "*"  visited  last  October  — a  year  ago)  he  gives  as  Kow-aT-sah, 
He  says  the  name  Tehachapi  (which  he  pronounces  Tah-ha'ch-pe)  is  a 
place  name  in  the  Kow-arsah  language,  and  that  the  Tehachapi  In- 
dians belong  to  the  Kow-a^sah  tribe*   This  confirms  what  I  learned 
from  them  last  year* 

Last  year  the  J^ern   Valley  Indians  told  me  that  they  called 
the  Kelso  Creek  and  Piute  Mr.  Indians  Kah^wis.   This  of  course  is 
the  same  name,  spoken  slightly  different  as  Kah-wis-sah  and  Kow-a- 
sah  are  obviously  the  same  word  spoken!  by  different  individualo, 
particularly,  as  is  too  frequent,  if  one  does  not  speak  clearly 
and  is  reluctant  to  repeat* 

The  Paiute  Mt.  Indians  call  themselves  New-ah  or  Noo^ah  or 
i^ew-do-ah.   ^his  is  their  word  for  people,  which,  as  with  the  Paiutes, 
is  Heu-ah  or  BHBSBBSSr  Neu-ma« 

.AL*v>!i^  U.e  -^U--;  ..iv..  'r  ^<^!rva,t j.oii  ^rrdiaus  m:o   c^-i-fe  I'-^om 
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The  bhoshonean  tribe  calling  the..selves  New-wocZ-ah  are  the 
ones  called  ^ah-wi^-sh  (or  Kow-IT-'sah)  by  the  Yokut  and  xu-bot-el- 

o«-e-la  tribes. 

Among  the  'i'ule  Kiver  Reservation  Indians  who  came  from  the  plain 
the  children  and  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  good-looking.  The 
girls,  like  the  Tache  ^jirls  of  Tulare  Lake,  have  low  foreheads  with 
som>  short  hair  on  the  upper  part  and  sides.   The  hair  of  the 'head 
is  long  and  straight  and  very  black,  and  rather  coarse. 

They  marry  early  —usually  at  or  before  sixteen—  and  several 
who  have  been  married  several  years  still  look  and  act  like  young 
girls.   Those  I  saw  under  twenty-three  had  no  babies,  but  this  may 

be  only  an  accident. 

All  the  Tule  Reservation  Indians  have  rough  board  houses, 
but  most  if  not  all  live  in  summer  in  rectangular  brush  shelters, 
open  on  one  side.   Some  of  them  cultivate  grapes  and  peaches  and 
plums  as  well  as  beans,  corn  and  wheat  and  white  and  sweet  pota- 
toes.  But  they  lack  persistent  continuous  industry  and  attention 
to  details  and  need  sympathetic  supervision  and  encouragement. 
They  are  excellent  sheep  shearers  and  go  out  to  shear  sheep  at  each 
shearing.   j?^or  this  work  and  fruit  picking  they  are  always  in 
demand.   But  like  most  Indians  they  cannot  resist  liciuor  —  at 
least  some  of  them  can't—  and  most  of  them  get  drunk  at  intervals 
and  fight  and  often  kill  one  another. 

Juan's  wife,  who  as  before  stated  is  a  Kern  Valley  (South.  Fork) 
woman,  has  a  most  extraordinary  development  of  the  bump  of  order 
sequence,  and  classification,   ^.hile  getting  a  vocabulary  from  her 
she  several  times  interrupted  me  to  scold  at  my  arrangemc^nt  of  the 
words,  and  also  at  the  way  I  write  them  down  on  the  page.   She 
wanted  them  written  in  vertical  columns  with  plumb  edges,  and  wanted 
me  to  ask  the  words  in  what  she  considered  proper  logical  sequence'. 
She  had  a  classification  of  her  own  for  birds  and  mammals,  for 
parts  of  the  body  ,  for  baskets,  and  household  things  and  for  ideas 
in  general.   Her  preternatural  acuueness  in  this  direction  made  her 
at  times  quite  peskyi  —and  she  said  my  illogical  and  unnatural  se- 
quence was  "enough  to  drive  anyone  crazy."  She  waved  and  whirled 
her  arms  in  all  directions  to  show  how  badly  mixed  up  X  made  her 
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fell. 

Luckily  I  couldn't  translate  all  the  choice  names  she  called 
me.  ^\xt   in  spite  of  the  shocks  I  gave  her  nervous  system  and  the 
contempt  she  showed  for  my  idiocy,  she  finally  calmed  down  and 
answered  all  she  could  of  my  questions  and  invited  me  to  stay  to 
dinner  (which  her  daughters  cooked).   I  stayed  of  course  and  had  good 
bread  and  tortillas  and  tea  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  meat.  One  of 
the  girls  has  a  live  Bassariscus  for  a  pet. 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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3,  TIILR  PIYER  TRESET^VATIQN 


Qct>  6.  1903.     Cool  morning  and  eveningi  wanr.  midday. 

Hired  a  ternn  and  drove  from  Porte nville   to  the 
3choolhoa:3e  on  South  Fork  of  Tule  River  (on  the  Tule 
River  Indian  P^ertervation),  where  I  expect  to  ^tay  a 
day  or  two.     There  is  no  Indian  /gent  now,  only  a  school 
te-icher  and  hi^  f  mily  <r.J.wnowden  and  wife  and  wife'* 
father  and  no  t.herVt£=22i^.     Thwy  ^vu  me  a  room  in  the 
^choolhouae  to  sleep  in  md  I  t'Ve  rneMls  with  them  i^  a 
poor  little  house  ne  rhy— a  house  of  only ^ two  rooms  and 
a  kitchen -dining  room  "^ihed  attr-.chrr.ent  in  the   rear., 

The  entire  P.e»ier\ration  is  rurged  -^nd  picturesque. 


The  river  v  lley  is  narrow   >nd  !vinding.  with  only  very 
srr.rill  areaa  of  re-son-ihly  fl-^t    round— ground   th^t  can 
he  cultiv  ted— between  the  hold  hill  alopes  ":/hich  riae 
auddenlv  on  -^11  aided.     The  largest  levelijh  are-:   ia  a 
be-utiful   littld  bn^in  of  jerhapa  75  acre*  M.bout  a  mile 
above   ^he   icboolhouse.     It  is  now  occupied  by  two  or 
three  fnrriilies  of  Indians  and  is  partly  cultivated-- 
beans  being  the  principle  6rop.   thou/^  some  corn  and 

gr'dn  are  g,rown  also. 

There  are  now  about  tAwenty  families  of  Indi  •n.i 

having  homes  on  the  Reservation.     Some  of  them  are  now 

awav  she .rling  sheep i   others  picking  fruit. 
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I  spent  the  day  i:valking  about  the  valley  .And 
talking  with  a  famil,   of  Indians  namod  Imme^tmrjp  who 
live  a  fnilc  a'oove  the  schoolhcpe.     lecurod  from  th'^m 
the  n;>jneF  in  Yokut  of  a  lot  of  troe?,  slruhr,   and 
animals. 


Oct.  7.  1903.  Clear  and  hot;  cool  in  mornir.p,  and  cveninr 

Spent  the  day  trampinp  in  upper  part  of  v^^lley 
and  in!7ettin/r»  information  from  the  Indians.  Visited 
a  bi^T  boulder  in  the  Eiver  (So.  ^''k.  Tule),  near  the 
laFt  Indian's  house,  known  as  Fainted  7.ock  or  rainted 
Cave.  It  is  a  big  rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
its  south  side  overhojigs  and  the  r^^sulting  open  cave 
is  partly  closed  by  masses  of  fxllen  rock.  The  roof 
of  the  cave  (or  underside  of  the  overhanging  part  of 
the  big  rock)  is  covered  with  curious  Indian  paintings 
of  animals,  made  long  before  the  discovery  of  the 
place  by  modern  Indians,  -^n  this  connection  it  is  worth 
recording  that  the  upper  flat  or  basin  of  this  "outh 
Fork  Valley,  ne.^r  Painted  \_^ock,  was  discovered  by  old 
Ch}.c9^  a  Xern  Valley  Indian,  apparently  not  more  than 
fifty  yr-ars  ago.  It  was  not  then  inhabited  by  Indians. 
The  Indians  now  call  it  Te»wntf-l^l. 

Besides  the  paintings  on  the  ^2^  of  the  Cuve, 
there  ^v   a  few  on  the  !;idos,  -nii  traces  of  "^one  m..y  be 
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seen  on  the  east  side  of  the  M^  rock  but  those  are 
nov?  faint  from  weatherinr.     The  paintirnF  ^re  in  red. 
or  Jige.  white,  and  black.     Most  of  them  roprosent  ani- 
rn^lF,  rome  of  which  are  obvious,  other?  obscure. 

Those  easily  recof-nized  are  Lizard,  Tr'^e-toad, 
Turtle,  Centipede,  Beaver,  Coyote,  and  Bear.     Of  thef?e 
the  Bear  i?  -nost  conventionalized;  the  Centipede,  Tree- 
toad,  Lizard,  and  Beaver  are  best  done. 

About  50  feet  ^sest  of  the  c.;ve  is  a  big  flattish 
rock  on  ^;ho?e  top  cO-e  about  40  old  mortar  holes   (called 
tn  ne\  by  these  Indians).     About  an  oir.hth  of  .i  mile 
lov.'er  down  the  Vulley  is  another  rock  containinc  about 
the  same  number  of  mortar  holes,  and  ne.rby     a  small 
one  containinf^  fifteen  or  sixteen.     Outside  of  the 
Reservation  (west  of  it  and  n-ar  the  river,  a  mile  or 
tr/o  belov;  the  Peserv<.tion  line)  I  noticed,  Wren  coming 
in  yesterday,  a  big  rock  with  a  large  Dumber  of  mortur 
hole?  on  top.     There  doubtless  ojre  nany  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  all  made  b.    Indians  antedating  the  present 
•      On  the  south  side  of  th^^^-ll^y.  opyorite  I'ainted 


orxjie  mountain  whose  precipitous  rmmt  ir  turrcteJ  und 
fiiri.shed  with  a  central  kno*  or  p^ak.     Thi.  ..o  nl.ln 
ie  oovrrsd  vrith  oiik?,  buckcyo",  and  chdpt.rn.1.     The 
Irdianr  call  it  111= 


The  River  at  Painted  r'ock  if?  full  of  huge  boiddprs 
and  tho  place  if?  romarka^ile    for  it?.'  beauty  on-l    the 
viewe  it  corma.jndP,     Svi lontly  in  bygone  days  it  was 
for  gonorations  the  chosen  hone  oT  u  departed  race. 

The  Indian?  now  inhabiting  the  valley  belonf^  to 
several  tribes,  and  in  n  st  cases  are  hybrids — thoir 
•fathers  and  mothorr  belonf,ing  to  diff^n'ont  tribes.     Thus 
tho  principal  old  man  u.t  the  upfjer  rancheria   (on  Jo- 
flat),  vvhoFo  Spanirh  naic  is  Juan  Immaterio, 


came  originally  from  tho  Bakorsfield  plain.     His  father 
livedvjLt  Duena  '  irta  Lake  south  of  Baker  field  and  .vas 


chief  of  the  ! '■  a/Af 


-V7el-le  tribe.     His  mother  ca^ne 


from  Poso  j'lat  and  belonged  to  the  ^^l-ls-yL-mc  tribe, 
spe-iking  a  very  ditferent  language.     «>uan*s  daughters 
havo  married  boycr  of  mixed  blood  from  adjacent  tribes. 
Juan  himself  married   (about   30  years   jgo)  u  daughter 
of  ^Ijj-co.  chief  of  the  Aern  Valley  (oouth  .'k.  of  Kern) 
Indians  of  tho  i.'ah-!|.ik-gas-SG  tribe.     And  so  it  goes 
thro.ighcut  tho  valley. 

The  old  Tule  River  Rore  -vation  was  or  the  north 
side  of  tho  main  Tule  aboi<t  four  miles  from  the   urpsent 

4. 

town  of  .  ortorsville.     On  my  way  up  I  saw  its  adobe 
rains  in  tho  edge  of  thr  cottorivjood   forcrt  of  thr 
river  botto-"*.     ViTiito  men  ??anted  the  lamd  ^nd    tho  '^.esor- 
Vation  7;ar  moved  up  into  the  mountains — an  old  story. 
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While  many  of  Iho  Indians  on  the  pro  sent  Percrva- 
tion  rcTnnnT)er  nore  or  Igfs  of  t^^eir  own  languages   furu- 
ally  more  or  Ighs  ^.ixe^  v/ith  Spanish)  thoy  have  cor^e 
to  pp'^ak  a  coi'imon  largnage  !7hioh  Juan  Immeterio  calls 
Y ov? ~^c L-"ian^n Oj  and    "hich  doubtless  is  somo^hat  mixed. 

1  was  unablo  to  learn  the  exact  Itcation  of  the    . 
tribe  ori^inw^ily  speaking  this  language   (in  other  words 
the  ^ ow^e l~mai} «n e  tribe),  but  thoy  lived  on  the  plain 
below  the  foothills  and  c  ast  of  the  line  of  rnarshes 
formerly  connect irip  Buena  '^/i'^ta  and  Tulare    (or  Toh^c' 


Lakes • 


\^  /h>^ 


:f  Juan  toiler  me /that   the  ^ovvy'.vej.-nan-no  originally 
lived  on  Bokersficld  ilain,  near  whore  the  tc^n  of 
Bakers fi*^ Id  now  stands), 

Juan  uses  this   name  in  a  saper-tribal  or  'Nation' 
sense,   for  all  the  tribes  sonth  of  :*Vesno  ^'iver  aid  north 
of  Tehachapi  and   -i't.   Tejon — tribes  spoakinp  reloit^d  dia- 


lects who?'e  numerals  arc 
the  equivalent  of^I^imt, 
.iinorg  most  of  these 
Yo'-kut. 


nnarly  the  Saie.      tt  i<^  this 
as  used  in  a  general  senso# 
tribes  the  word  for  poo pie  is 


Juan  gave  mo  the  following  names  of  tri  es  and 


sub tribes: 


Tule  River  at  entrance  to  Mtr . :  r^OQ-chctn-^ch 

V.'hitc  ;.ivor  ne^r  present  Toll  ilouso:3^«koj;  or  Sjjj^-ko^f 


t    >> 


Deer  Cro.  k:     Che^^ t o<- 1  ak~ri o juf- -sq.^ 


iiapt  side  Baker*^field  I  lain  near  foothillB: 
On  Kin/3s  Hiver  abovo  the  Is^-py^r^  (which  ho  pro- 
nounces 'iji'-^hn ) : 

^-topnj$»tO 
W^cha-kllt 

He  Says   the  Kern  Valley  peojjle  were  a  very  dif- 
ferent nation\^(\^/hich  i  found  out  lapt  year)  speaking 
a  wholly  different  language,  and  that  tlicrc  wore  sev- 
eral subtribes  or  rancherios,  of  which  the  only  ones 
he  CO  aid  remember  \vere  fah-" '' 


(to  Tvhi'ih  his 
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y^i 


-^ah^ 


'n 


> 


name  they  gave  me  lar-t  yo^r  aS  ?y^-bo t^-e-lolAo-lay « 

Juan  gave  me  alro  the  follcv/ing  geographical  names. 


all  in  the  Yojj^wel-man-] 
Tulare  Lake 


lanp.Ucige: 


San  Joaquin  plain  about 

Bakers field 


Tule  River  (the  main  river)*- 


South  i'ork  Tule "e-^M 

(narnc  moafii 

« 

Deer  Crrek Hoi-in-il-k^ 


Po^'o  i\\jX ^ik-it-e-D.Ji 


g  sun) 


Big  black  i«it.  on  Vthite  Kivcr — Kc^l-ge 

Kern  Valley  (on  oouth  i'ork 

Kern ?e.*t-nan-noo 

—7"* — /'  z' — 7— 

..alicer  Basin --iaHrpQ 

in  Kern  Valley  language  Yat-pa^ 


8 


•»  «r 


"babies,  but  this  may  be  only  an  accident. 

All  the  Tule  Hesorv  .tier  i-ndians  have  roa^^h  board 
hoi3£9f:,  but  most  if  not  all  live  in  runner  in  rectangular 
brush  Fholtors,  open  or  one  eide.     Toim  of  them  eulti- 
vate  rJ^pos  i^nd  pe.>ches  ^nd  plums  as  %'oll  uF  be^ns,  corn, 
and  nheat  and  Tvhite  and  sT;eet  potatoes.     But  they  lack 
perrirtent  continuous  indui^try  and  attention  to  details 
and  need  symp..thetic  supervision  and  oncouragonont. 
They  are  excrllent  sheep  shearers  and  p,o  out   to  ?hear 
sheep  at  each  shearin;;^.     For  this  isork  and  fruit  pick- 


inp  they  are  always  in  demand.     But  like  mo?t  Indians 


they  cannot  roLui^t  liquor — at  least 


of  them  ciBn  t— 


and  rnost  of  them  got  drunk  at  intervals  and  fif^ht  and 
often  kill  one  another. 

Juan's  wife,  '-vho  as  beforr-  stated  is  a  Kern  Valley 


(So.  r^k.) 


,  has  a  most  extraordinary  devolopnont 


of  the  bump  of  order,  pequence,  and  classific  tion. 
V'hile  getting  a  vocabulary  from  her  she  several  times 


intcrruTDted  me  to  scold 


^  ^ 


^^^^^if 


at  my  arrangomont  of 


the  7?ords,  and  also  at  the   .vay  1  write  then  do\7n  on  the 
page.     She  "banted  them  written  in  ver'ical  columns  -vith 
piumb  edges,   and  wanted  me  to   asK  the  wrds  in  what  she 
oonriderod  yroper  lor:iCv*.l  se  jiencel     She  hrjd  a  cl.issifi- 
cation  of  her  o^Ain  for  birds  and^iti**«-4c ,   for  p  .rt^^  of 
the  body,  for  ba  ketsy  .nd  hojsej^old  things  <j^id  for  ideas 
in  goneral.     iHor  pretornatur..!  acutenoss  in  this  direction 


The  tribcd  name  of  the  Indiar^  on  u  per  Xolso 
Creek  and  Piuto  ut.  (whom  I  visitod  last  October— a 
year  aco)  he  gives  as  Kp^yU^.     He  say?  the  na-io  Teha- 

'ra{i»h^^;h-pn )  is  a  place 


riane  in  the  X^ny-I-^  language,  and  that  the  Tehachapi 
Indians  belong  to  the  Koj>rJr^  tribe.     Thi-  confirms 
v;hat  1  learned  fron  thorn  la'^t  y^ar, 

LaFt  year  the  Kern  Valley  Indians   told  me  that  they 


;/ 


Kah-1 


s 


This  of  course  is  the  s'ano  nar.e ,  spoken  sliphtly  dif- 


ferent, as  iC^- 


_  / 


and  ^ow-a-p 


the  same  word^spoken  by  difforont  individuals. 'particu- 
larly, as  is  too  frequent,  if  one  does  not  sneak  clearly 
and  is  reluctant  to  repeat. 

The  Paiute  Mt.   Indians  call  themselves  lieTVjati  or 
or  llpw-^oiah.     This  i?   their  ^Sk  for  people, 
jj^v^J-ach,  as  Tvith  the  Paiutes,   is  ?Ie'iiah  or  N^ji^.^^^^p^ i, 
^M  /"^^  \1  iimon^  the  Tule  River  Eoscrvation  Indians  who  came 
r  frod  the  plain  tho     cliildren  and  younp  people  of  both 

sexos  ar-  gccd-looking.     The  girls,  like  the  T^^  girls 
of  Tulare  Lake,  have  low  forohoads  with  some  short  hair 
on  tho  upper  part  and  sides.     The  hair  of  the  h-ad  is. 
lonn  ji.i  straight  and  very  "lack,  and  rather  co..r-e. 
They  marry  early— usually  at  or  before  16— ,^d 
several  who  h..vo  been  married  several  years  still  look 
and  act  like  yo.ng  girls.     Thc^c  ^  saw  under  2,?  had  no 


?j 


n 


made  her  at  tines  quite  if««W<^-^d  she  said  my  illofrical 
and  unnatural  sequence  was'' enough  to  drive  anyone  crazy: 
3ho  '.7aved  and  v;hir  ed  her  ann?  in  all  diroctions  to  ehow 
hov,'  badly  mixed  up  I  made  her  [foci. 

LucJ^a^l  couldn't  translate  all  the  choice 
n^mes  she  C-.lled  mc.     But  in  spite  of  the  shock?  1  gave 
her  norvoiif  syptem  and  the   contempt  rhe  sho'.7ed  for  ny 
idiocy,  she  finally  calmed  do^n  and  answered  all  she 
could  of  my  questions  and  invited  me  to  rtay  to  dinner 
(which  her  daughter?  cooked),     i  stayed  of  course  and 
had  good  bread  andl.rrtvlUs   and  tea  and  s'7eet  potatoes, 
and  meat.     Her  son  killed  a  deer  and  broupht  the  m^at 
home,     une  of  the  girls  has  a  live  Bassarisciis  for  a 

pet. 


V. 


:.  The  Shoshonean  tribe  calling  thenr rives  Novj-uo o»ah 
are  the  ones  called  ^ah-wiriscA   for  Kow-a«sah)  by  the 
yokut  and  Tu~bot~cl>-o^-o-la  tribes. 


I  > 

^,  Kosho-o  (October  30f  1^03)*    Prom  the  dilapidated  remains  of  the 
old  Millerton  schoolhouse  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain  I  followed 
a  rough  uphill  road  northeasterly  about  a  mile  to  the  top  of  this 
remarkable  plateau  — a  great  flat  lava  uplift  which  broken  in  places 
stretches  for  miles  along  San  Joaquin  River,  forming  the  salient 
feature  of  this  picturesque  region^   The  name  of  the  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  where  the  old  schoolhouse  stands  is  Ot-ho,  re- 
ferring to  the  circumstance  that  sometimes  ago  a  man  was  killed 
there  by  a  falling  rock  which  hit  him  on  the  back  of  the  head* 

At  the  time  of  my   mil  |  Ijli  liiiX  ii  Jll,  UfMi  a  few  Pit-kah^te 
and  KoshOrO  Indians  were  fishing  on  a  stretch  of  the  river  from 
Pullasky  upstream  for  a  mile  or  so.   They  were  spearing  salmon  and 
drying  them  for  winter  use. 

At  the  top  is  a  little  house  in  which  an  old  Kosho-o  Indian  wo- 
man was  living.   Her  husband  is  a  white  man  named  Matthews  now 
(1905)  seventy-eight  years  old. 

I  spent  the  day  there,  remaining  till  dark  and  eating  dinner 
with  her.   She  is  a  very  intelligent  woman  and  gave  a  fair  voca- 
bulary of  the  Kosh-sho-o  language  and  much  information  about  her 
people.   She  said  that  the  name  of  her  place  is  Ti-a-choo  meaning 
"gateway  at  the  top'*  --this  being  the  natural  gap  at  which  to  climb- 
up  over  the  edge  of  the  high  plateau.   The  main  Indian  village,  Wal- 
loo-low  (where  only  two  or  three  families  remain)  is  about  half  a 
mile  northwest  from  her  place. 

The  Indians  now  C^BB9  living  on  Table  Mountain  are  Kosho-o, 
Pit-kaht-te,  Toom'^-nah,  and  Chuk-chan-syt  The  Chukchansy  country  is 
north  of  the  San  Joaquin  Hiver,  extending  north  to  Fresno  Creek. 

The  Pit-kah-te  or  Pitkatche  inhabited  the  plain  and  lower 
San  Joaquin  up  to  Pullasky  (the  name  of  which  has  since  been  changed 
to  Friant). 

Another  tribe  or  sub  tribe,  called  I'omnah  but  speaking  the  same 
language  as  the  Pit-kah-te,  live  on  the  south  side  of  San  Joaquin 
River  a  little  above  Pullasky.  Mrs.  Matthews*  grandmother  was  a 
Toom-nah  but  she  speaks  of  the  tribe  and  language  as  Pit-kah-te. 
Her  father  was  a  Kosho-o.   She  speaks  both  languages. 

Many  Kosho-o  words,  including  the  numerals,  are  essentially  the 
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same  as  in  Ghukchansy,  while  many  others  are  entirely  different • 
Among  these  the  Kosho-o  word  for  people  is  mah^jre,  while  the  Ghuk- 
chansy word  is  Yo-kutch.   The  Kosho/-o  therefore  must  stand  as  a  dis- 
tinct tribe#  They  are. on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

The  Pit-kah-te  also  are  now  nearly  extinct.   The  Kosho-o  origi- 
nally  inhabited  and  possessed  the  Dry  Creek  and  Sandy  Creek  coun- 
try  and  Auberry  Valley.   Their  chief  village,  Loom- tow,  was  on 
Black  Mountain  (called  by  the  same  name  )  on  the  east  edge  of  Auberry 
Valley,  about  eight  miles  northeast  or  east-northeast  of  the  Miller- 
ton  place.   The  name  of  -^uberry  Valley  is  Tahl-low. 

Another  tribe,  names  >»<oh-kee^che  and  closely  related  to  the 
Pit-kah^te,  lived  on  the  south  side  of  ban  Joaquin  River  lower 
down  .   They  are  now  extinct. 

Table  Mountain  is  a  high  lava  plateau  cut  through  by  the 
canyons  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  tributary  streams,  leaving  steep-sided 
flat-topped  mesas  for  many  miles  both  up  and  down  the  river.  These 
mesas  vary  from  a  few  rods  to  a  few  miles  in  extent.   They  are  top- 
ped with  lava  rim  rock.   Outstanding  remnants  may  be  seen  far  down 
toward  the  plain.   This  tableland  was  the  ancient  home  of  the  Toom- 
nah  tribe.   They  call  it  Sis-loo,  while  the  Kosho-o  call  it  Shish-il. 
The  Toomnah  adopted  it  as  their  tribal  emblem  and  represaat  it  around 
the  top  of  their  coiled  baskets  thus: 


The  peringrine  falcon  (Palco  mexicanus)  nests  on  the  rock  cliffs 
of  Table  Mountain.   The  Indians  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  it. 

They  call  it  Yi-yil,  referring  to  the  black  marks  on  its  cheeks. 

f  / 

This  mark  is  the  tribal  emblem  of  the  Kosho-o  and  Toomnah.   They 

weave  it  in  black  on  their  most  precious  baskets  and  during  the 
ceremonies  paint  it  on  their  cheeks.  The  name  of  the  falcon  is 
the  same  in  four  Yokut  languages,  Kosho-o,   Toomhah,  Pit-kan-te, 
and  Ghukchansy. 

The  Indians  say  that  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  (say  about 
1890)  several  young  men,  wishing  to  show  that  they  were  not  afraid 
of  the  falcons,  climbed  the  cliffs  to  rob  one  of  their  nests.   The 
nest  was  in  a  bad  place,  hard  to  get  at.   One  of  the  young  man^Tittsdly 
succeeded  in  reaching  it,  but  his  hola  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  was 
insecure,  and  just  as  he  got  there  one  of  the  old  falcons  dove  down 
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at  him  with  great  force,  striking  him  on  the  head  and  knocking 
him  off.   He  fell  to  the  rocks  below  and  was  killed*   Since  then, 
no  Indian  has  disturued  these  falcons  and  the  fear  of  them  has  beco- 
me even  more  deeprooted. 
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The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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2  .     KO^HO-O 


<^'ctober  30,   1905> 


^r(jn  tho  dilapidatQd  remains  of  the  old   iil]erton 
Pchoolhou?G»^f:.t  the  foot  of  Treble  Tountain   I  followed  a  rough 
uphill  road  northeaftorly  about  a  siiln  to  the  top  of  this 


3  re- 


■crkable  plateau— a  great  flat  lava  uplift  which  broken 


m 


placer  stretches  for  miles  along  ^an  Joaquin  ^ver.  fcrai 
the  ^client  feature  of  this  picturesque  region. 


ng 


At  the  time  of  my  vi^it.  October  30,  1903,  a  few  Pit- 
kah-te  and  Kophc-o  Indians  were  fishing  on  a  stretch  of  tho 
river  from  Pullasky  upstream  for  a  mile  or  w.     They  were 
spearing  ralmon  £iY)d  drying  thrm  for  Tiinter  use. 

At  the  top  is  a  little  houre  in  :?hid.    an  old  Kosho-o 
Indian  '."oman  was  living.     Her  husban!  i-  a  white  mn  named 
Matthews  now  (1903)  seventy-eight  jiears  old. 


4^ 


The  nane  of  tho  place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
'vvhore  the  old  schoolhcuFc  stands  is  QUho,   referrir^,   to  the 
circumstance  that  some  time  ego  a  man  was  killed  there  by  a 
falling  rock  '.7hich  hit  hir    on  tho  bade   of   the  head. 
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1  spent  the  dfiy  there,  rcrneining  till  daik,  ar.d  catinf^ 
dinner  with  hrr.     "he  is  b  very  intelligert  woman  and  gave  a 
fair  vocabulary  of  the  Korh-pho-c  lenfniace  imd  much  infcrma- 
tion  about  her  people.       he  said  that  the  name  of  her  place 


<n 


./    w 


IS  ^^>gi^=^^og^i^(iBmng  "gateway  at  the  top"— this  bang  the 
nrtural  cap  at  which  to  climb  up  over  the  edge  of  the  high 
plateau.     ?he  main  Indian  village,  yel-lpo-.low   (where  only  two 
or  three  families  remain)  is  about  half  a  mile  northwest  from 
her  place.  - 

•^he  Indians  now  (1903)  living  on  Table  Lourtai  n  are 
Koshc-o,  Pit-kah-te,  '^oom-nah,   and  'Chuk-chan-sy,     The  Chukcliansy 

i 

country  is  north  of  the  Sen  Joaquin  -Hver,  extending  north 


to  ^resno  Creek. 


"'he  Pit-kah-te  or  Pitkatche  inhabi  ted  the  plain  and 
lower  .'an  Joaquin  up  to  Fullasky  ^the  name  of  which   has  since 
been  changed  to  -'riant J. 


) 

Another  tribe  or  su')tribe,  called  Tcomnah  but  speaking 
the  srme  language  as  the  Pit-kah-te,  live  on  the  south  side 


*.'     * 


of  -Jan  Joaquin  -iver  a  littlo  above  ft,Uasky.     I'rs.  ti^t 
er«r,J«othor  wa.  a  ^gpiait  but  she  speate  of  the  tribe  rnd 
laneuase  as  Fit-kahlte.     Her  father  was  a  Ko*o'-o. 
both  Icncuanes. 


th  ews ' 


he  speaks 


Pany  rosho'-c  ;vords,   inclu^ling  tlr  nunorals.  are  es- 


senti 


ially/thp  g 


e.TT 


as  in  Chukchenpjr,  ^iiile  many  others 


ero 


entirely  different,     /.nor  tteso   the  Kosho'-o  »rd  for  [x^oplo 

while   the  flhukchansy  word  is  Yoikutch.     The  Ko^hi)'- 


therefore  must  stand  a,  a  distinct  tribe.     They  r,re  on  t! 


e 


▼efge  of  extinction. 


-^he  nt-kah-te  also  ere  now  nearly  extinct.     The 


FoFho-o  originally  inhabited  and 


pof??cssed  the  Jry  Creek  rnd 


Sandy  Crerk  country  r.nd   .'.uberry  Valley.     Their  chief  villaee. 

was  on  Black  fountain   (called  by  the  sane  nrme)  on 
the  east  edge  of  Auberry  Valley,  .bcut  eight  miles  northeast 
or  east. northeast  of  the  I'illerton  place.     The  name  of  Auberry 
Valley  is  T^hjllov?. 

Another  tribe,  narned  IVoh-keeCche  imi  closely  reb:ted 
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vi 


to   the  Pit-keh-tc,  livcl  on  the  south  side  of  3ai  Joaquin 
Rivor  lowpr  dov?n.     They  ere  no-.^  extinct. 

Table  I'ountain  i?  a  hi^h  leva  plateeu  cut  through 
by  the  canyons  of  the  <^8n  Joaquin  Bnd.  tributi»iy  streams, 
leaving  steep-sided  flat-topped  mesas  for  many  miles  b)  th  up 
and  down  the  river,     "^hese  mesas  vary  from  a  fe^  rods  to  a 
few  mile?  in  extent,     '"hey  are  topped  with  lava  rir  rock. 
Outstanding  remnants  way  be  seen  far  dc^n  toward  the  plain. 
Tliip  tableland  was  the  ancient  home-  of  the  Toomn^i  tribe. 
Tliey  call  it  3i s-jj5p .  yshile  the  Kpsho^o  call  it  "hirh-il. 
The  Toonrah  adopted  it  as  their  tribal  emblem  and  represent 


askets  thus:  — I 


it  around  the  top  of  their  coiled  baske 


The  Peringrine  Saloon  rPslco-mexicenig,)  nests  on 
thp  rock  cliffs  of  Table  r^ountain.     The  Indians  are  dread- 
fully afraid  of  it.     They  call  it;^;^;^!^^  referring  to  the 
black  marks  on  its  cheeks.     This  mark  is  the   tribal   emblem 
of  the  Kosho-o  and  Toomnsh.     '"hey  weave  it  in  black  on  their 
mopt  precious  basVets.ind  during  the  ceromcnies  pfdnt  it  on 


/ 
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thoir  cheeks.     The  nme  of  the  falcon  i?  the  sane  in  four  Yokut 
languages .  yoph^oio,  Toj^n^J^,  -Jt^-kehlte.   and  (^hykdi^sj. 


The  Indiana  say  that  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
(say  about  1890)  several  young  men,  wishing  to  *ow   that  they 
were  not  afmid  of  the  felccns,  climbed  the  dif  fs  to  rob 
one  of  their  nepts,     ?he  nest  was  in  a  bad  piece,  fcrd  to 
get  at.     One  of  the  young  men  finally  succeeded  in  reaching 
it,   but  his  hold  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  war  insecure,  and 


m 


just  us  he  fypt  there  one  of  the  old  falcons  dove  down/^it  hi 
with  greet  force,  striking  him  on  the  head  and  knocking  him 


off.     lie  fell  to  the  rocks  below  and  war  killed,     lime  then, 
no  Indian  has  disturbed  these  falcons  end   the  fear  of  them  has 
become  even  more  deeprooted. 


Yokuts  aoctors* 


Ben  Hancock,  who  came  to  the  KinijB   River  Country  abou  .  forty 
years  ^ij)   aud  has  iiad  a  series  oT  s.j,aaw8  ol  differ  ut  tribes  lor 
wives,  i.as  lived  for  many  years  at  iiis  present  i^lace,  in  a  lit- 
tle basin  on   the  west  side  of  Sycfiiaore  Creeks   His  present  wi- 
fe is  a  young  and  pretty  half  breed  Ko-ko-he-be  from  Sandy  Hill 
or  Urigsby  ranCiiSria.   Ihe  previous  or.e,  wiio  still  lives  close 
by,  is  a  Hol-koia-iuah.   I  photographed  both  of  tiiem, 

liaucock  tells  lue  that  w.en  he  first  caiae  here  (from  Kentu- 
cky or  I'ennessee)  there  were  no  mediciiie  men  or  doctors  amorig 
the  mountain  tribes  —the  •♦Mono^*  (holkoma  aud  Ko-ko-he-be) — 
but  there  weie  seveial  amon^^  the  Kings  River  Indians  --particu- 
larly at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek  (Cuo-e-nim-ne  tribe)  in  the 
Squaw  valley  (Cho-ki-min-ah  subtribe).   These  doctors  visited 
all  the  neighboring^  tribes  and  had  great  power  over  them. 

About  I865  (  or  between  I865  and  1868)  a  much  dreaded  doc- 
tor  maned  Cha-k  r-te  went  from  Kin^s  River  up  Bi^  Creek  and  vi- 
sited a  villa^^e  of  Toi-nitch  Indians  on  a  mountain  eaat  of 
Dry  Creek  — about  six  miles  from  Kings  Hiver,   Here  tte  took 
possessioii  of  all  the  young  woiaen  --about  fifty —  as  his  .-ives, 
and  sent  all  the  men  away.   The  men  were  d  eadfully  afraid  of 
him  and  went  over  to  the  Chuckchancy  count/y  (nortfi  of  the  San 
Joaquin)  anri  got  a  band  of  Chuckchancy s  to  come  back  with  them 
to  kill  Cha-kar-te.   The  Chuckchancys  killed  him  and  cut  him 
in  small  pieces.   From  that  day  to  this  the  village  has  gone 
by  he  name  Chakarte*   Its  last  male  inhabitant  aied  at  an  ad- 
vance age  a  few  month  ago  and  liis  old  s^uaw  moved  away  to  the 
village  in  Haslet  Basin. 

For  a  number  of  years  three  great  doctors  from  Kings  River 
Country  (two  from  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek  and  one  from  siuaw 
Valley)  ruled  the  surrounding  region.   The  one  from  S^.uaw 
Valley  (t  ibe  Cho-ki-min-ah)  was  named  Push  Lily.   He  was  a 
large  powerful  man  with  a  l<^rge  head  and  rather  flat  nose.  He 
died  only  a  few  years  ago  at  an  advanced  age.   The  tv^ro  at  mouth 
of  iiill  Creek  (Cho-e-nim-ne  tribe  )  were  Wah-to-ka  and  'Tom* 
(Tom's  Indian  naias  Hancock  did  not  remember.) 
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Doctor  •Tom  »  was  the  finest  looking  man  of  tae  thiee* 
Wah-to-ka  (or  V/aw-to-ka)  was  the  ugliest  of  tne  three  and  a 
large  powerful  man* 

In  the  course  of  time  jealousies  arose  whicu  i^rew  until 
IU789  when  it  cai^e  to  ib©  understood  tiiat  either  V«ah-*to-ka  or 
Tom  aud  Push  Lily  (the  two  latter  being  close  friends  )must 
die*  So  in  that  year  Wahtoka^  intending  to  get  ahead  of  the 
others,  set  ouc  on  a  tour  of  tae  neighboring  tribes  aad  vil- 
lages to  get  the  votes  of  the  chiefs  as  to  whether  i)octor  Tom 
aud  Push  Lily  should  be  put  to  death*  To  his  surprise  and  caa- 
grin  tr^e  vote  was  against  himi   On  his  way  home  he  passea  Han- 
cock *s  place  and  stopped  ana  lold  Hancock  he  would  never  see 
him  again  as  he  was  goin^  to  die*  On  reaching  his  hoiae  at  the 
mouth  of  Mil  Creek  dn   Tom  and  Pui^h  Juily  in  some  way  kc^ew  im- 
mediately whic;*  way  the  vote  haa  gone,  and  at  onoe  visited  him 
and  killed  him  and  cut  him  up4 

Push  Lily  v^as  the  i.ost  influential  and  best  liked  Doctor 
of  recent  times; 


i^ 
k 


Tale  of  the  doc tors • 

« 

Only  taree  years  ago  (  in  l^iOO)  Hobert  Johnston  of  Visaiia 
(who  is  wita  me  on  tnis  trip)  caanced  to  be  at  Cole  Spring 
(pine  Kidge)  one  night  when  a  sick  man  iied  at  the  camp  on  the 
bluff  overlooking  tae  Fandango  Groundi   While  trie  man  waa  dying 
the  men  at  the  camp  danced  and  ciianted  around  a  si^all  fire  a 
few  rods  awfiy  and  tae  women  sang  a  low  lament,  maaical  and  .  .. 
•weet,  around  the  dying  man*  At  the  same  time  a  Paiute  who.  • 
was  visiting  tae  camp  faced  toward  different  points  tff  t&e  com- 
pas  and  made  an  impassioned  address,  calling  on  the  Coyote  and 
various  other  mammals  and  birds  to  sav^  the  sick  man* 

Mean /.hile  the  doctor,  wao  saw  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  chance  of  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  set  out  for  his  home 
on  Kings  Kiver* 

Soon  the  man  died*  His  relatives  held  a  council  and  de- 
cided that  tiie  Doctor  must  die*   The  Doctor's  b:  other  was  pre- 
sent and  heard  this*   iJo  he  took  aaotaer  Indian  aad  horses  and 
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set  out  im/iediately  after  the  UooiOTf    whom  tuey  overtook  80xa« 
miles  below«  They  told  him  that  he  munt  die  and  asked  him 
whether  he  would  rather  take  poison  or  be  kil  ed  by  the  »Mo- 
nos*  (liolkoma)«   Ue  answered  that  he  preferred  poison,  which 
he  promptly  took,  and  died  at  once* 

This  was  told  me  separately  by  both  Johnston  and  Hancockt 
and  also  by  a  half  breed  who  knew  all  about  it*  All  of  the 
big  doctors  are  now  dead* 

Auotiier  i>octor  was  Killed  a  few  years  a^^o  because  he  was 
believed  to  nave  '^blown  his  breath  up  o\er  a  fiill  to  kill  an 
entire  family***   The  Indians  still  believe  that  the  old  doc- 
tors  could  kill  people  by  blowing  up  over  a  hill  at  them  at 
ni^ht* 

Hancock  says  that  the  Jiin^iS  xtiver  Inaians  considered 
themselves  superior  to  the  Mountain  Indians  (  Holkoma  and 
otners)*   ITie  mountain  tribes  had  no  doctors* 
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There  are  two  unfortunate  things  which  hurt  the  Indians 
of  this  region  — -Kifhiskey  and  personal  hatreds.   iVhite  men  sell 
them  whiskey  and  tjet  theia  to  ^jfjcable  and  trade  horses  and  get 
their  money.   Then  niany  of  them  are  afraid  of  one  another  and 
are  continually  in  dread  of  being  poisoned.   Most  or  all  the 
*Monos*  (ilol-ko-ma  tribe)  uereabouts  believe  titat^Jackson^  has 
a  deadly  poison  which  will  kill  any  one  it  touches ,  even 
without  scratching  the  skin.  They  say  he  got  it  from  a  Tu- 
lare /liver  Doctor. 

They  are  said  to  hawe  a  powde^i  which  they  make  from 
some  plant,  wuich  has  remarkable  healing  properties  when  ap- 
plied to  bad  sores.  The  whites  claim  they  have  seen  several 
cancers  cured  by  it,  but  nave  been  unable  to  learn  what  the 
plant  is*      < 
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TALE  OF  THE  DOCTORS 


Cole  Spring 


/^he  preferred  poison,  which  he  promptly  took,  and  died  at  once. 
This  was  told  me^by  both  Johnston  and  Hancock,  and  also  by  a 


half  breed  who  knew  all  about  it. 


are  nov/  dead. 
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All  of  the  Dia  DOCTORS' 


^ 


Another  Doctor  v;as  killed  a  few  years  ago  because  he  was  be- 
lieved  to  have  "blov/n  his  breath  up  over  a  hill  to  kill  an  entire 
family".   The  Indians  still  believe  that  the  old  Doctors  could 
kill  people  by  blowing  up  over  a  hill  at  them  at  kight. 


Hancock  saysfchat  the  Kings  River  Indians  considered  themselves 
superior  to  the  Mountain  Indians  (Holkoma  and  others).  The  moun- 
tain  tribes  had  no  Doctors. 


u 


TALE  OF  .THE  DOCTORS 

OGLE  orniijg,  vim  niDaD 

Only  3  years  ago  (in  1900)Ro"bert  Johnston  of  Visalia  (v/ho  is 
with  me  on  this  trip)  chanced  to  be  at  Cole  Spring  one" night  when 
a  sick  man  died  at  the  camp  on  the  "bluff-ff  over  looking  Fandango 

A. 

Ground.   \10iile  the  man  was  dying  the  men  at  the  camp  danced  and 
chanted  around  a  small  fire  a  few  rods  away  and  the  women  sang  a 


low  lament,  musical  and  sv;eet,  around  the  dying  man.   At  the  same 
time  a  Paiute  who  v/as  visitng  the  camp  faced /ygyioua  ^gugp^iors  and 


made  an  X 


^address,  calling  on  ..the  Coyote  and  various 


other  mammals  and  birds  to  save  the  sick  man. 


Meanwhile  the  Doctor,  who  saw  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
chance  of  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  set  out  for  his  home  on 


Kings  River. 


Soon  the  man  died.   His  relat 


N^» 


held  a  council  and  decided 


that  the  Doctor  must  die.   The  Doctor's  brother  was  present  and 
heard  this.   So  he  took  another  Indian  and  horses  and /set  out 
immediately  after  the  Doctor,  whohjfchey  overtook  somo  miles  belov^ 
They  told  ^thls  Dootoji:  he  must  die  and  asked  him  v/hether  lie  would 


rather  take  poison  or  be  killed  by  the  *Monos*(Holkoma).  He 
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Ben  Hancock  J  who  caine  to  the  King!5  River  Coiintry  ibout  40 
years  ago  and  has  had  a  series  of  squav^s  of  different  tribes  for 


wives,  has  lived  for  many  friwAws- present  place^  in  a  little  basin 
on  the  west  side  of  Sycamore  Creek.      His  present  wife  is  a  yoimg 
and  pretty  half  breed  Ko-ko-he-ba  from  Sandy  Hill  or  Griflsly  ran- 

•     •     *  y  * 

choria.  '  The  previous  one,  who  still  lives  close  by,  is  a  Hoi- 
kom-mah.  I  photographed  both  of  them. 

Hancock  tells  me  that  when  he  first  came  here (from  Kentucky 


or  Tennessee)  there  were  no 


medicine  men  or  doctors  among 
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the  mountain  tribes^  the  Mono ( Hoik oma^  and  Ko-ko-he-baV-but 


•        •        •         ♦   « 


i*. 


there  v;ere  several  "jwwoi'ful  diid  1 


ia.1  di:jcte>i*fe  among  the 


Kings  River  lid  ians— particularly  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek(Cho- 
e-nim-ne  tribe  )  and  in  Squaw  valley  (Cho-ki-min-ah    subtribe).       '^ 


«    ♦ 


These  doctors  visited  all  the  neighboring  tribes  and  had  great 
power  over  tliem. 

About  1865  (or  between  1865  and  1868)  a  much  dreaded  doctor 
named  Cha-kar-te  went  from  Kings  River  up  Big  Creek  and  visited 


( 


a  village  of  Toi-nitch  Indians  on  a  mountain  east  of  Dry  Creek 


? 


^:!^  ^^^^^CW^^ 
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Sycamore  Creok  valley, 
about  6  miles  from  Kings  River.  Here  he  took  possession  of 
all  the  young  vomen — about  50 — as  his  wives,  and  sent  all  tlie  men 
av;ay.  The  men  v/ere  dreadfully  afraid  of  him  and  went  over  to  the 
Chuckchancy  country  (north  of  the  San  Joaquin)  and  got  a  band  of 
Chuckchancys  to  come  back  v/ith  them  to  kill  Chaif-kar-te.   The 
Chuckchancys  killed  him  and  cut  him  in  small  pieces.  From  that 

day  to  this  the  village  has  gone  by  the  name  Chakarte.  Its  last 

I 
male  inhabitaiit' died  at  an  advanced  age  a  few  months  ago  and  his 

old  squaw  moved  av/ay  to  the  village  in  Haslet  Basin, 


For  a  number  of  years  three  great  doctors  from  Kings  River 


"^;>. 


Country(2  from^^nouth  of  Mill  Creek  and  1  from  Squaw  Valley') ju^JjJLXto^ 
(tribe  Cho-ki-min-ali)  v/as  named  Push  Lily.       He  was  a  large  pov/- 


•  «       «  «       % 


erfiil  man  with  a  large  head  and  rather  flat  nose.  •  He  died 


.(gjb  an  ; 


'■^x/^- 


only  a  fev/  yea^s  ago.^git  an  advanced  age/      The  two  at^mouth  of 
Mill  Creek     (Cho-e-nim-ne  trobe)were  V/ah-to-ka  and  *TomMTom's 


•  * 


Indian  name  Hancock  did  not  remember). 

-v. 

vDoctor  *Tom*  v/as  the  finest  looking  man  of  the  three. 


f 


ti 
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Sycamore  Creek  Valley. 
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y/ah-to-ka  (or  Y/aw-to-ka)  v/as  tlie  ugliest  of  the  three  and  a  large 


« 


•  < 


pov/erful  man. 

In  the  course  of  time  jealousies  arose  \^ich  grew  until  1878,V'^'^W 
it  cajne  to  be  understood  that  either  Wah-to-ka  or  Tom  and  Push  Lily 
(the  tv/o^being  close  friends)  must  die.   So  in  that  year  V/alitdka, 
intending  to  get  ahead  of  the  others,  set  out  on  a  tour  of  the 
neigliboring  tribes  and  villages  to  get  the  votes  of  the  chiefs 
as  to  whether  Doctor  Tom  and  Push  Lily  should  be  put  to  death.   To 
his  surprise  and  chagrin  the  vote  was  against  him.   On  his  way 
home  he  passed  Hancock's  place  and  stopped  and  told  Hancock  he 
would  never  see  him  again  as  he  was  going  to  die.   On  reaching 
his  home  at^mouth  of  Mill  Creek  Dr. Tom  and  Push  Lily  in  some  way 
ImeWj^v/hich  way  the  vote  had  gone,  and  at  once  visited  him  and  killed 
him  and  cut  him  up. 

Push  Lily  was  the  most  influential  and  best  liked  Doctor  of 
recent  times. 


? 
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■^Sygamoro  Creek  Val l^^^. 
There  are  tv/o  unfortunate  things  which  hurt  the  Indians  of 
this  region—v/hiskey  and  personal  hatreds.      V/hite  men  sell  them 


whiskey  and  get  them  to  gaiiiile  and  trade  horses 


aM  get 


their  money.  Then  many  of  them  are  afraid  of  one  another  and 
are  continually  in  dread  of  being  poisoned.  Most  or  all  the 
*Monos*  hereabouts  believe  that  'Jackson'  has  a  deadly  poison 
which  will  kill  any  one  it  touches  even  without  scratching  the 
skin.   They  say  he  got  it  from  a  Tulare  River  Doctor, 

They  are  said  to  have  a  pov/der,  i?^ich  they  aake  from  some 
plant, which  has  remarkable  healing  properties  when  applied  to  bad 


sores. 
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The  whites  claim  they  have  seen  several  cancers  cured  by  it, 


but  have  been  unable  to  learn  what  the  plant  is. 
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VKlkchumne  Notes 


Use  of  salt  grass  (Distlchlis  8picata)>   The  salt  ^jrass  when 
dry  is  i>lacea  on  a  dvj    hide  or  a  large  piece  of  canvas  or  cloth 
aiid  beaten  for  a  lon^;  time  until  the  tiny  black  salty  specks 
on  t:  e  stem  ^.nd  narrow  blades  fall  of'*  and  colleci  on  the 
cloth*   Tiiis  material  is  kept  in  bottles  or  jars  (formerly  in 
bas!  ets)*   When  needed  for  medicine  it  is  put  in  liOt  water 
and  uc.iled  until  it  forms  a  aarK  readish  brown  gum*   informant 
remarked  tiiat  it  srioiilcl  be  "cooked  like  ^ravy  until  the  gum 
comes'^i 

It  is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  cure  for  bad  colds  atid  for 
losii  of  apoetite.  ^i   piece  of  th^  ^um  the  size  of  a  silver  K<-i> 
half  dolx.ir  is  put  id  the  moutn  and  allowed  to  melt,  to  be 
repeated  when  necessary • 

Use  of  Jiuison  weed  (Patnra  netoloides)*   Jimson  weed  i   Relie- 
ved by  all  the  Indians  oi*  tne  San  Joa^^uin  Valley  retiion  and 

Southern  California  to  be  powerful  and  valuable  medicine i  The 

1 
Wktchumne  call  tne  plunt  tahng-i;  the  narcotic  drinki  tahng- 

yu-4ahi   It  is  used  botri  internally  and  externally* 

I  was  told  by  i^rs.  Ichow,  an  old  Viktchumne  ^omari  frora 
Kaweah  Kiver  near  Leiuon  Co  e,  that  for  internal  use  i\u    root 
is  boiled  and  the  liquid  taken  under  direction  of  an  Indian 
Doctor*   it  is  said  to  be  a  sure  cure  for  inf  lama  lion  of  the 
bowels(appenoicitis),  auu  is  used  I'or  other  diseases  and  also 
as  a  cere  .onial  narcotic. 

The  tea  is  drunk  only  once.   ''It  is  a  ver^'   particul.tr  me- 
dicine'*,  nhen  all  is  ready >  a  bowl  of  acorn  soup  is  taivon  be- 
fore sunrise,  .he  patient  waiting  for  the  sun  to  come  up  befo- 
re drinjcins'  tiie  tahn^-yu-sah,  tne  dos   of  wiiich  is  about  half 
a  pint  • 

The  drink  is  measured  by  an  Indian  i>octor  or  other  old 
man  '*w.iO  knows  i40w"|  so  an  overdose  will  not  be  tivkeu.   Then 
a  nurse  is  set  to  watc:.  tiie  patient  so  tie   will  not  ^et  hurt 
while  under  tne  influence  oi  tne  drug.   The  nurse  strokes  the 
shoulders,  arms,  and  body  of  the  pai.ient  with  the  winj  or  tail 
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of  an  eat^le  and  then  strokes  himself  in  similar  manner.  This 
helps  drive  or  wipe  off  the  sickness. 

After  the  intoxicant  effects  have  worn  oif ,  acorn  mush 
is  the  exclusive  food  for  exactly  one  month  —no  meat  of  any 
kind  and  no  fat  or  grease  may  he   permitted  durin^^,  this  time. 
When  the  nonth  is  up,  all  the  diseases  the  p:itient  hcv-s  had 
--'•all  the  sicknesses  t;.at  havo  been  stroked" with  tht  ea^le 
featliers—  go  away  together  **at  tiie  same  time",  ana  all  kinds 
of  rood  ma^'^  be  eaten  as  U5;ual. 

Mrs.  Ichow  told  me  that  a  man  who  was  partially  paralyzed 
was  cured  by  it  and  enabled  to  walk  as  before.  A  poultice 
made  froiu  the  roots  and  leaves  boiled  to^^ether  was  applied 
daily  for  a  month. 


I, 


\Nitch\jm^c     ^^^^ 
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OF   BALT  ^RASS  (Distichlis  spicata)  lY  'I'll  ,.l 
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"»a-f  all  blood  Wiki4b*»ftne>-frQrn  Kawftnh  - 


The  salt  grass  w>ien  dry  is  placed  on  a  dry  Tiide  or 
a  large  niece  of  canvas  or  cloth  and  beaten  for  a  long  time 
until  the  tiny  black  selty  specks  on  the  stem  and  narrow 
blades  fall  off  and  collect  on  the  cloth,     rhis  material  is     / 
kept  in  bottles  or  jars  (formerly  in  bas^cets).    When  needed 
for  medicine  it  is  pat  in  hot  water  and  boiled  until  it  fon-S 
a  dark  reddish  brown  gum.     Informant  remarked  that  it  should 
be  "cooked  like  gravy  until  t>io  gum  comes'*. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  \i/onderiul  care  for  bad  colds  -^nd 
for  loss  of  appetite.    ^  piece  of  the  gum  the  size  of  a  silver 
half  dollar  is  put  in  the  mouth  and  alllv/ed  to  melt,  to  b© 
repeated  when  necessary. 


/ 


/ 
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aSE  OF  J  lis  OK  WEED  (Datura  meteloides) 
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Jimson  weed  is  believed  by  all  the  Indians  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  region  and  iSouthern  ualifornia  to  be  a 
powerful  and  valuable  medicine.  The  Wiktchumne  call  the 
plant  Tahng-i ;  the  narcotic  drink,  •i:^hng--vu-sah«  it  is  used 
both  internally  and  externally. 

1  was  told  by  Mrs.  ifchow,  an  old  lUktchumne  woman 
from  Kaweah  iliver  near  Lemon  Oove,  that  for  internal  use  the 
root  is  boiled  and  the  liquid  taken  under  direction  of  an 
Indian  Doctor.  It  is  said  to  be  a  sure  cure  for  inflamation 
of  the  bowels  (appendicitis),  and  is  used  for  other  diseases 
and  also  as  a  ceremonial  narcotic. 

The  tea  is  dr/Lnk  only  once,  "It  is  a  very  particular 
medicine."  ?fhen  all  is  ready,  a  bowl  of  acorn  soup  is  taken 
before  sunrise,  the  patient  waiting  for  the  sun  to  come  up 
before  drinking  the  t ahn^ "7^;^^^ •  ^^®  ^°s®  °^  which  is  about 
half  a  pint. 

The  drink  is  measured  by  an  Indian  Doctor  or  other 

old  man  "who  knows  how",  so  an  overdose  will  not  be  taken. 
Then  a  nurse  is  set  to  watch  the  patient  so  he  will  not  get 
hurt  while  under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  The  nurse  strokes 
the  shoulders,  arms,  and  body  of  the  patient  with  the  wing  or 
tail  fof  an  eagle  and  then  strokes  himself  in  similar  manner. 
This  helps  drive  or  wipe  off  the  sickness. 


After  the  intoxicant  effects  have  worn  off,  acorn 
mush  is  the  exclusive  food  for  exactly  one  month — ^no  meat 
of  any  kind  and  no  fat  or  grease  may  be  permitted  during  this 
time,  when  the  month  is  up,  all  the  diseases  the  patient  has 
had— ''all  the  sicknesses  that  have  been  stroked"  with  the 
eagle  feathers— go  away  together/  ''at  the  same  time",  and  all 
kinds  of  food  may  be  eaten  as  usual. 

Mrs.  ichow  told  me  that  a  man  who  was  partially 
paralyzed  was  cured  by  it  and  enabled  to  walk  as  before.  A 
poultice  made  from  the  toots  and  leaves  boiled  together  was 
applied  daily  for  a  month. 
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HOO-TOON-A-TA'S  WEAR  XOWER  KINGS  EIVER. 

fJune  5,1903, 

the  ranch  of  Burr  is  brothers  near  Kings  River  I  was  told 


Joy   one  of  the  brothers  that  until  3  years  ago  their  ranch  was  the 
headquarters  if  a  small  hand,  of  IToo-toon-a*ta  (or  !Too-toon-a-ka) 
Indians,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  tribe.   "Pour  or  five  years  ago 
the  old  chief,  called  by  the  v/hites  T?utler,  died>  Then  3  years 
ago  several  others  died  on  the  ranch  and  the  three  or  four  survi- 


/< 


>!9^f^ 


vors ,  comprising  a  man  called  Jake,  and  his  wife  and  very  old  Mo- 
ther, and  possibly  one  other,  left  the  ranch  and  have  been  camping 
at  various  places  since.   Their  present  whereabouts,  if  they  still 
live,  is  unknown. 

Years  ago  these  Indians  had  settlements  all  along  Kings  River 

from  about  Kingston  up. 
J, 

In  the  early  days,  Mr.  Burris  told  me,  the  oak  area  spreading 

out  from  Kings  River  was  taken  possession  of  by  Hog  men,  who  fatted 
their  hogs  on  the  acorns.  These  Hog  men  decided  that  the  Indians, 
then  numerous,  were  eating  too  many  acorns,  and  determined  to  drive 
them  away.   This  they  did  in  the  dead  of  winter,  driving  them  north 
like  hogs,  to  some  place  selected  for  the  purpose,  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  near  Fresno  River.   They  were  driven  and  rushed  along 
without  mercy,  men  women  and  children,  old  and  young,  and  hundreds 
fell  by  the  way  and  were  killed  or  died.   Some  escaped  and  finally 
returned,  but  their  caches  of  acorns  had  been  seized  and  fed  to  the 
porcine  hogs  by  the  human  hogs,  and  the  poor  Indians  soon  perished — 
doubtless 'assisted'  by  the  whites. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  a  white  settler  named  Wliittimore 
lived  on  Kings  River  and  employed  several  Indians  on  his  ranch. 
The  hog  men  demanded  that  these  Indians  be  given  up.  V/hittimote 


refused  to  do  this,  as  they  had  proved  honest,  and  faithful  ser- 
vants; as  a  result  he  was  killed  by  the  Hog  men  and  his  Indians 


taken. 


This  story,  which  is  doubtless  true,  is  in  harmony  with  what 
we  already  knov;  of  the  treat  :ent  of  Indians  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
California  by  the  early  whites. 


/ 


loo-toon-a-ta's  near  lower  Kiri^-s  River  (June  5,1^^03) 

At  tiie  raacri  ot  -ourris  lirotners  near  Kin^^s  itiver  1  was 
tola  by  one  of  the  brothers  taat  until  three  years  a^^o  their 
ranch  was  the  ..eadviuarters  if  a  small  band  of  Noo-too-a-ta  (or 
Noo-toon-a-ka)  Indians,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  tribe*   Four 
or  fiv.  years  ago  the  ol  i  chief,  called  by  the  whites  Dutler^ 
died*   Then  tliree  years  ago  se.eral  others  died  on  thr»  ranch 
and  the  three  or  four  survivors,  comprising  a  man  called  Jake, 
and  his  wife  and  very  old  mother,  and  possibly  one  other,  left 
tue  ranch  and  nave  been  caiapinii  at  various  places  since*   Their 
present  where. .bouts,  if  they  still  live,  is  univnown. 

Years  a^o  these  Indians  had  settlements  all  along  Kin^s 
Kiver  from  aoout  Kingston  up* 

In  the  early  days,  Mr*  Burris  told  me,  tlie  oak  area  sprea- 
ding out  from  Kings  Kiver  was  taicen  possession  of  by  liog  merip 
who  fatted  tneir  hogs  on  the  acorns*   Xhese  uog  men  ^ecided 
t.  at  ti.e  Indians  then  numerous,  were  eating  too  manv  acorns, 
and  determined  to  dri\e  them  away*   This  they  did  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  driving  them  north  like  hogs,  to  some  place  selec«» 
ted  for  the  purpose,  wide,  is  believed  to  have  been  near  Fres- 
no Kiver*   They  were  driven  and  rushed  along  without  mercy, 
men  women  and  children,  old  and  young  ,  and  hundreds  fell  by 
the  way  and  were  killed  or  died*   borne  escaped  and  finally  re- 
turned, but  their  cac  es  of  acorns  had  been  seized  and  fed  to 
the  porcine  i.ogs  by  the  human  hogs,  and  the  poor  Indians  soon 
perished  — doubtless •assisted^  by  the  whites* 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  a  wiiite  settler  named  ./hit- 
timore  lived  on  Kings  Kiver  and  employed  several  Indians  on 
his  ranch*   The  hog  men  demandoo  that  these  Indians  be  given 
up*   r/hittinore  refuse  to  do  this,  as  they  had  proved  honest, 
and  faithf  il  servants;  as  a  aesult  he  was  killed  b^  the  hog 
men  and  his  Indians  ta^en* 

This  story  ,  whicli  is  doubtless  true,  Xi:  in  harmony  with 
what  we  already  know  of  t:.e  treatment  of  Indians  in  nearly  all 
pr.rts  of  California  b^  the  early  whites* 
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Too-hookf-^^^ 


A  WOODEN  VORTAR 


Mrs.  faley  has  a  lar^  portable  wooden  mortar  the  like 
of  which  I  never  saw  before.  She  calls  it  sfo^kaw^^  It  is  a 
section  cut  out  of  a  big  black-oak  tree  and  measures  about 
two.  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  by  six  or  seven  inches  in 


thickness.  The  wood  is  exceediiTgly  hard  and  tough. k  It  has 


\ 


been  laboriously  hollolred  out,  leaving  a  flattish  cavity 
nearly  two  feet  across  and  four  inches  in  depth.  In  the 


middle  of  the  bottom  is  a  shallow  circular  cup-shaped  hole 


holds 


\ 


about  an  inch  deep  and  five  inches  in  diameter, 


the  acorns  while  beirg  pounded— the  main  part  of  the  bowl 


catching  the  flying  acorn  fragafients. ,  ft  is  surpr i si ngly  heavy— 


/ 


\So  heavy  that  a  man  can  hardly  lift  it. 

This  peculiar  mortar  is  for  winter  use  inside  the 
house— the  tribe  having  no  portable  stone  mortars. 
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A  Too-hook--iiiutch  woodeu  Mortar* 


Mrs*  Waley  has  a  large  portable  wooden  mortar  the  like 
of  which  I  never  saw  "before,  ^^he  calls  it  so-kaw.   It  is  a 
section  cut^oT  a  big  black-oak  tree  and  ^neasures  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  iu  diameter  by  six  or  seven  inches  in  thickness^ 
The  wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and  tough •   It  is  surprisingly 
heavy  —so  heavy  that  a  man  can  hardly  lift  it.   It  has  been 
laboriously  hollowed  outf  leaving  a  fla^tish  cavity  nearly  two 
feet  across  and  four  inches  in  depths   In  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  is  a  shallow  circular  cup-shaped  hole  about  an  inch 
deep  and  five  inches  in  diameter^  which  holds  the  acorns  while 
being  pounded  --the  main  part  of  the  bowl  catching  the  flying 
acorn  fragments* 

This  peculiar  mortar  is  for  winter  use  inside  the  house 
— tiie  tribe  havin^j,  no  portable  stone  mortars* 


Yokuts  duck  huntin,,  aad  bals^xs* 


!•   '^*ulare  Lake  ducK  hunting  In  1081  •   Vast  numbers  of  Mallards 


»- 

I 

k 
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1.   Copied  by  inerriam  from  an  article  by  B*  B#  Redding  in 
Calirorniant  i^ovember,  1881 


and  other  duck  made  their  nest  near  the  shores  of  Tulare,  3ue- 
navista,  and  Kern  lakes.  These  waters  are  also  the  resout  of 
many  varieties  of  irdj^ratory  ducks*  These  birds  fuinished  a 
large  supi,d^  of  food  to  the  Indians  with  whxch  this  re-ion 
was  once  populous*  Many  of  the  modes  by  Witich  the  birds  were 
captured  were  so  ingenious  as  to  excite  the  acaairation  of  the 
early  white  settlers*   Onein  universal  use  w;.s  as  follows; 
The  Indian  shelled  a  quantity  or   acorns,  and,  ^adin^,  out  to 
the  edije  of  the  tule,  (scirplus  lacnstris)  scattered  them 
where  the  water  was  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth*  Uere, 
after  a  few  days,  the  ducks  resorted  in  flocks*  The  Indian.: 
having  ready  as  many  willow  i)oles  about  ten  feet  in  length  as 
he  proposeu  co  uae,  forced  their  ends  into  tiie  mu^^  aiiAong  the 
roots  of  the  tules*  To  the  upper  end  of  each  pole  was  fastened 
a  piece  of  string  about  three  feet  lon^i,  formed  into  a  slip- 
noose*  Above  ti^e  slip-noose  /as  tied  a  tot^gle,  als)  of  willow 
about  four  inches  in  length.  He  now  bent  each  pole  so  that 
the  upper  end  reached  Ihe  water*  He  then  forced  into  tne 
mud  at  the  poi  it  where  the  wil  ow  pole  re.i.ched,  another  piece 
of  willow,  bent  into  che  form  of  an  ox-.ow.   He  then  placed 
ou  the  mud  an  acorn,  partially  peeled,  ..o  uhat  it  mi,'jht  be  seen 
through  the  water*  One  ead  of  the  toggle  »va3  made  to  rest  on 
t:>i8  acorn,  the  other  against  the  bend  of  ti*e  willow  ox-bovv* 
The  slip-noose  was  r.ow  carefully  spread  i.;  a  circle  ou  the  i.ud 

* 

at  the  bottom,  the  acorn,  ,vith  one  end  of  the  toggle  pressing 
upon  it,  bein^  ±u   the  center* 

Set  .ing  all  his  poles  in  this  manner,  and  Licattering  a 
few  peeled  :.corns  in  the  vicinity  of  eacii,  he  retired*  When 
a  duck  aute.apted  to  Si;i;:e  an  acorn  £-^ainst  which  a  to^  :_>le  res- 
ted, ohe:  effort  would  releotse  the  tog^^lc,  the  spring  o"  the 
pole  would  draw  the  noose  about  his  neck  and  suspend  him  noise- 


-  2  - 


lessly  in  the  air.   It  was  aliiioet  imposaiblo  for  a  duck  to 
escape  ir  it  attempted  to  touch  the  aoo-n  on  which  a  toj^le 
Wi.s  resting. 

The  marcins  or  i'ulare  anu  Kern  lak.s  were'  once  covered 
with  larije  and  na^all   islands  of  tules.  The  channels  between 
these  islands  ..ere  favorite  feedin^i-places  for  ducks  aad  geese. 

It  was  also  a  comaon  custom  for  an  Indian  to  gather  small 
bunales  of  tules  and  fasteu  tl.eia  about  nis  bodj-  so  as  to  coia- 
pletely  co  ceal  all  of  his  person  above  the  waist,   ^e  would 
then  wade  into  the  water.  At  a  very  short  distance  he  would 
closely  resemble  a  siaall  tule  asla.id.   Gradually  and  quietly 
he  wouia  ap,-roach  a  flocK  of  ducks  until  ne  could  kill  one  or 
iaore  witi^  his  arrow. 

It  is  said  tii  t  fre.uently  many  of  the  wore  t  Xpert  In- 
dians would  thus  so   amons  a  flock  of  ducKs,  ana  seize  th^m  by 
ti.e  feet  and  hold  them  beneath  the  water  until  drouned. 


2. 


Catct.ing  ducks  at  ijuena  Vista  Lake.  An  old  Too-1 ,1-min 


Indian  woman  wno  used  to  live  at  iiuena  Vista  Luke  told  me  (july 
190b)  of  an  interesting  way  her  people  had  of  catcra.ig  ducks 
and  fish  Wholesale  in  iiuona  Vista  Lake;  and  J.  v.  Rosemeyre 
gave  me  an  ideutical  description  of  the  same  thing,  witnessed 
by  hi;.,  i^^he  early  fifties  on  Kern   Lake; 

i^cks  and  ceea     wintered  by  taousauds  on  botn  lakes.  The 
Indians  used  to  make  ttule-poles'  by  cutting, the  loa,  tules 
and  fastening  them  together  in  cigar-shaped  bundles  :.ix  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  like  those  used  in  leaking  their  tule 
boats- tbalsas*.   hundreds  of  these  .vere  stood  up  side  by  side 
in  shal  ow  water  and  tied  together  so  as  to  form  two  long 
serpentine  fences  leaving  a  windiug  passageway  three  or  four 
feet  wide  between.   Th.s  passa.,eway  (enclosed  waterway)  led 
to  a  circular  cnamber,  also  made  of  tule  poles,  twelve  to  fif- 
teen feet  or  more  in  diameter  and  covered  over  on  the  to-,  wi  h 
a  tule  wat  of  rather  coarse  and  open  construction. 

Jioti.  ducks  and  fishes  would  s  im  along  the  narrow  winding 
waterway  introat  numbers  and  freely  enter  the  circular  er.closure, 


iiikroat 


-  -5  - 

tne  walla  of  wnxch  were  arraa^ed  in  sucn  manuer  tnat  when  once 
within  it  was'^ell-nigh  impos:>ii)lu  to  tfet  out. 

The  Indians  would  ^o  in  and  kill  th.  ducks  by  the  hundreds 
aad  scoop  up  the  xishes  in  bask.tfuls.   .Jhen  troops  ve^e  sta- 
tioned  at  old  Jfort  Tejou  in  la^l  to  lb6l  the  Indians  supplied 
them  with  ducks  caught  in  this  way. 

For  their  own  use  the  Indians  dried  vast  numbers  oi  ducks 
and  fishes  and  kept  them  through  the  winter  and  spring. 

A  favorite  method  of  cooking  uucks  and  mud-hens  (i<ulica) 
was  to  iHibed  luem  in  a  ball  of  ado  e  mud  and  bake  them  over 
hot  coals  in  a  cooking  hole  in  the  ground. 


> 


<  I   I ' 


nest  near  the  shores  of  Tulare,  Buenavista, 
and  Kern  lakes.     7^hese  waters  are  also  the 
resort  of  many  varieties  of  migratory  ducks. 
These  birds  furnished  a  large  supply  of  food 
to  the  Indians  with  which  this  region  was 
once  populous.      Many  of  the   modes   by 
which  the  birds  were  captured  were  so  ingen- 
ious as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  early 
white  settlers.     One  in  universal  use  was  as 
follows:    The  Indian  shelled  a  quantity  of 
acorns,  and,  wading  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
tule,  (scirpus  lacustris)  scattered  them  where 
the  water  was  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
depth.      Here,  after  a  few  days,  the  ducks 
resorted  in  flocks.    The  Indian  having  ready 
as  many  willow  poles  about  ten  feet  in  length  y 
as  he  proposed  to  use,  forced   their  large 
ends  into  the  mud  among  the  roots  of  the 
tules.     To  the  upper  end  of  each  pole  was 
fastened  a  piece  of  string  about  three  feet 
long,  formed  into  a  slip-noose.     Above  the 
slip-noose  was  tied  a  toggle,  also  of  willow, 
about  four  inches  in  length.     He  now  bent 
each  pole  so  that  the  upper  end  reached  the 
water.     He  then  forced  into  the  mud,  at  the 
point  where  the  willow  pole  reached,  another 
piece  of  willow,  bent  into  the  form  of  an  ox- 
bow.   He  then  placed  on  the  mud  an  acorn, 
partially  peeled,  so  that   it  might   be  seen 


through  the  water.  One  end  of  the  toggle 
was  made  to  rest  on  this  acorn,  the  other 
against  the  bend  of  the  willow  ox-bow.  The 
slip-noose  was  now  carefully  spread  in  a  cir- 
cle on  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  the  acorn, 
with  one  end  of  the  toggle  pressing  upon  it, 
being  in  the  center. 

Setting  all  his  poles  in  this  manner,  and 
scattering  a  few  peeled  acorns  in  the  vicinity 
of  each,  he  retired.     When  a  duck  attempt- 
ed to  seize  an  acorn  against  which  a  toggle ' 
rested,  the  effort  would  release  the   toggle, 
the   spring  of  the   pole   would    draw    the 
no(^e   about    his    neck  and  suspend  him 
nois4essly  in   the  air.     It  was  almost   im- 
possible  for  a  duck  to  escape  if  it  attempted 
to  touch  the  acorn  on  which  a  toggle  was 
resting. 


Lft^k'^ 


M/^^/^ 
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The  margins  of  Tulare  and  Kern  lakes 
were  once  covered  with  large  and  small 
islands   of  tules.      The   channels   between 

these  islands  were  favorite  feeding-places  for 
ducks  and  geese. 

It  was  also  a  common  custom  for  an  In- 
dian to  gather  small  bundles  of  tules  and 
fasten  them  about  his  body,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely conceal  all  of  his  person  above  the 
waist.  He  would  then  wade  into  the  water. 
At  a  very  short  distance  he  would  closely  re- 
semble a  small  tule  island.  Gradually  and 
quietly  he  would  approach  a  flock  of  ducks 
until  he  could  kill  one  or  more  with  his  ar- 
row. 

It  is  said  that  frequently  many  of  the  more 
expert  Indians  would  thus  go  among  a  flock 
of  ducks,  and  seize  them  by  the  feet  and  hold 
them  beneath  the  water  until  drowned.  I 
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and  fish  wholesale  in  Buena  Vista  Lake;     and  J.V.Rosemeyre  gave  me  an 
identical  description  of  the  sa^ne  thing,  witnessed  hy  him  in  the 
early  fifties  on  Kern  Lalie. 


Ducks  aiid  geese  wintered  by  thousands  on  both  lakes.     The  In- 
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-^ftiBEs  111  T.i^rtrrvtr^-^-'-nf^i&fm^ 


dians  used  to  malce'tulo-poles'  bir  cutting  the  long  tules  and  fas- 
tening them  together  in  cigar-shaped  bundles  5  or  8  inches  in  diame- 
ter,  like  those  used  in  maldng  their  tulo  boats— ^balsas'.       Hundreds 
of  these  ware  stood  up  side  by  side  in  shallow  water  and  tied  to- 


ge oner* so    is  to  form  two  long  serpentine  fences  leaving  a  vdnding 
passageway  3  or  4  foot  v/ide  between.       This  passagev/ay  (enclosed 
waterway)  led  to  a  circi:ilar  chamber,   also  made  of  tule  poles,   12-15 

I 

feet  or  morojin  diainoter  and  covered  over  on  the  top  witli  a  tule  mat 

&}■>  of  rather  coarse  and  open  construction. 

* 

Both  duclcs  and  fishes  would  swim,  along  the  n::rrow  winding 
watorv/ay  in  great  numbers  and  freely  enter  the  circular  enclosure. 


in  such  manner  tliat  when  once  v;ith- 


/  I  the  walls  of  v.hich  we-^-e  arranged 


mit  was  v/cll-nigh  impossible  to  get  out. 


The  Indi;ms  would  go  in  and  kill  the  ducks  by  tlie  hundreds 
and  scoop  up  the  fishes  in  basketfuls.       \i/hen  troops  were  stationed 
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at  Old  Fort  Tejon  in  IBnl-lSGl  t;ie  Indians  supplied  them  v/ith  ducks 


cauf^ht  in 


this  v/ay. 


For  tiieir  ov/n  use  the  Indians  dried  vast  nucibers  of  ducks  and 


fishes  and  kept  them  t'lrough"  V  e  winter  and  spring;;. 


A  favorite  method  of  cooking  ducks  and  mud -hens (Fulica)  v/as  to 
imbed  them  in  a  ball  of  adobe  Laid  and  balce  them,  over  hot  coals 


in  a  cooking  hole  in  the  ground. 


(24) 


2ule  Boats 


1*  /roiu  a  numuscript  account  written  by  John  xiarker  of  Bfiikers- 
field  and  given  to  itlerriara  by  iirs*  G#  H^  Taylor  or  Bakerefield 
in  July,  ly05; 


The  Indians  in  the  Lake  regioa  of  the  Tulare  Valley  found 
the  lulare,  -^uena  Vista,  and  J^em   LfiOies  to  abound  itfi^h,  water- 
fowl, fjesh-water  claiiis,  anu  the  i'lag^  s  starchy  root.  To  gather 
this  X lenty  tney  used  tule-stalk  boats*   These  tule  stalks 
grew  in  ^^reat  profusion  everywhere  aud  could  be  readily  found 
frOiii  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length* 

When  these  Indians  wauvsd  to  maK.e  a  boat  or  a  "Balsa'*  as 
it  was  c  lied,  tiiey  sent  tne  women  to  cut  the  lon£,est  tules 
they  could  find.   The  stalks  wore  gathered  out  at  one  place 
and  spread  out  to  dry*   ttneu  these  tule  stalks  were  sufficiently 
dried  man;^^  green  v^illow  vithec  were  gathe?^ed*   i'oles  as  long 
as  the  contemplated  boat  was  to  be  were  peeled  of  their  bark 
ana  ^ver^T  hardened  by  heating  in  the  fire* 

The  wofi»en  taen  toolp  the  dry  tules  ai.d  laid  them  smoothly 
on  the  ground,  strung  out  4o  the  length  of  the  proposed  boat, 
which  as  usually  sixteen,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet*  Butts 
were  lapped  at  the  center;  the  roll  tapereu  froiu  a  larg#  cen- 
ter to  pointed  ends* 

The  small  green  withes  were  then  wound  tightly  around 
the  bundle  commencing  at  the  center  and  then  at  twelve  inch 
intervals  for  the  entirt  length*  A  large  number  of  such  Dum- 
dies  were  madej  the  actual  nuiiiber  depended  on  the  capacity 
of  the  boat  they  proposed  to  coustruct*  Two  bundles  were  K*^^ 
laid  side  b^  side  and  bound  ti^;htlyf   Other  bundles  were   k  ottnd. 
to  these  until  a  platform  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bot^e^m  <>f 
the  proposed  boat  was  formed*  Another  layer  v.as  formedl  in  jr^z. 
saiie  way  and  attached  to  the  bottom  platform*  A  pole   too.^  tou.«^fl( 
to  this  bottou  platform  on  each  side  of  the  boat*   TKtse  ^u)o 
poles  were  bent  so  as  to  bring  their  ends  to^;ether   ^  hoiV   a^^ 
stern*   These  oles  were  securely  bound  with  gree  p  sa/'H^^s    So 
as  not  to  be  se  n  oi:  the  outside  of  the  boat*   TKt    poles  cl^uj-- 
eed  the  boat  to  be  stiff  and  unyielding  when  e    q^^T     weUkt 
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was  placed  either  in  the  how  or  stern  •   Layer  after  layer  was 
constructed  and  bound  together  until  the  boat  was  callable  of 
supporting  a  great  weight  in  the  water^  The  outside  was  care- 
fully trinL.ed  oT  all  projecting  ends*  The  boat  when  finished 
was  a  compact  mass  of  tule  stalks  and  v.>as  smooth  and  trim* 
It  rode  the  water  very  well  ana  could  b^^  handled  as  securely 
and  easily  as  any  boat*  When  not  in  use  it  was  drawn  out  of 
the  water  and  allowed  to  dry*  By  careful  use  it  could  be  made 
to  last  a  long  time* 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


Tule  Boats 


Th 


e  Indians   in  the  La^e  region  of  the  Tulare  Valley  found 


the  Tulare,    Buena  Vista,    and  Kern  La^es  to  abound  in  fish,    water- 
fowl,    fresh-water  clams,    and  the^starchy  root.     '  -     _.      To 

gather  this  plenty  they  used  tule- stalk  boats.      These  tule  stalks 
grew  in  great  profusion  everywhere  and  could  be  readily  found 


.■i.uiiti0itl)iu>^^<:***»-'^  ItniSWNWVacWflMKtfV.- 
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from  16  to  18  feet  in  length.' 

When  these  Indians  wanted  to  make  a  boat  or  a  "Balsa"  as  it 
was  called,  they  sent  the  women  to  cut  the  longest  tules  they  could 
find.   The  stalks  were  gathered  out  at  one  place  and  spread  out  to 
dry.  When  these  tule  stalks  were  sufficiently  dried  many  green 
willow  withes  were  gathered.   Poles  as  long  as  the  contemplated 
boat  was  to  be  were  peeled  of  their  bark  and  were  hardened  by 

heating  in  the  fire. 

The  women  then  took  the  dry  tules  and  laid  them  smoothly  on  -. 
the  ground^  strung  out  to  the  length  of  the  proposed  boat,  which 
was  usually  16,  18,  or  20  feet.   Butts  were  lapped  at  the  center; 
the  roll  tapered  from  a  large  center  to  pointed  ends. 

The  small  green  withes  were  then  wound  tightly  around  the 

then 
bundle  commencing  at  the  center  andfaT 12-inch  intervals  for 

the  entire  length.   A  large  number  of  such  bundles  were  made; 
the  actual  number  depended  on  the  capacity  of  the  boat  they  pro- 
posed to  construct.   Two  bundles  were  then  laid  side  by  side  and 
bound  tightly.   Other  bundles  were  bound  to  these  until  a  platform 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  proposed  boat  was  formed. 
Another  layer  was  formed  in  the  same  way  and  attached  to  the  bottom 
platform.   A  pole  was  bound  to  this  bottom  platform  on  each  side 
of  the  boati   These  two  poles  were  bent  so  as  to  bring  their  ends 
together  at  bow  and  stern.   These  poles  were  securely  bound  with 
green  withes  so  as  not  to  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  boat. 
The  poles  caused  the  boat  to  be  stiff  and  unyielding  when  a  great 
weightfwas  placed  either  in  the  bow  or  stern.   Layer  after  layer 
was  constructed  and  bound  together  until  the  boat  was  capable  of 
supporting  a  great  weight  in  the  water.   The  outside  was  carefully 
trimmed  of  all  projecting  ends.   The  boat  when  finished  was  a  com- 


\ 


\ 


pact  mass  of  tule  stallis  and  was  smooth  and  trim.   It  rode  the 


J 


water  very  well   and  could  be  handled  as  securely  and  easily  as 

any  boat,      V/hen  not  in  use  it  was  drawn  out  of  the  water  aii}  allowed 


to  dry^      By  careful  use  it  could  be  Liade  to  last  a  long  time^ 
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Indian  Tribe  and  Languages  found  at  Tejon,  Nov.  10-12,  1905» 


By  the  hardest  kind  of  pressing  work,  talking  with  a  ntmber  of 
different  Indians  speaking  different  languages,  and  going  over  the 
ground  a  second  time  to  check  up  errors,  I  have  secured  the  following 
most  important  original  information  as  to  the  locations,  names,  and 
tribes  of  the  various  rancherias  of  this  region  as  they  were  in  the 
early  days*  While  it  is  not  absolutely  complete,  and  while  a  few 
discrepancies  remain,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  I  have  done  a  good 
job  of  rescuing  this  material  from  oblivion — for  in  most  instances 
the  one  or  the  other  representatives  of  a  tribe  are  the  sole  survivors 
and  when  they  go  all  knowledge  of  their  people  will  be  lost. 
1.   Tol-chin-ne  (or  Tol-chin-nin).   Tejon  Canyon  fancheria  (at  mouth 
of  Tejon  CJanyon — same  place  where  all  the  Indians  live  now  (1905). 
Closely  related  to  New-oo-ah  and  Chemeweve. 
2.=  New-oo^ah*   Tribe  in  mountains  from  Tehachapi  to  Piute  Mt. 
Several  here,  but  language  so  close  to  Tol-chin-ne  that  the 
two  at  most  are  only  subtribes. 
5.   Ke-tah-nah-m'wits.   A  * Serrano'  tribe  commonly  called  (by 

themselves  and  others)  by  the  nickname  Ham-me-nat,  v/hich  in 
their  language  means  *what  is  it*.   Also  called  Ak-ke-ke-tam, 
the  name  of  thiir  rancheria  at  »E1  Monte'  on  Tejon  Creek, 
two  or  three  miles  below  the  Tol-chin-ne  at  mouth  of  Tejon 
Canyon.   Their  proper  name  for  themselves  appears  to  be 
Ke-ten-na-moo-kum# 
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h. 


Too-lolimin.     Yokut  tribe  at  Kern  and  Buena  Vista  Lakes.    (Also 
called  Too-lum-ne.) 

5.  Tinilin-ne.      Tejon  Vie jo   ('Old  Tejon»  of  Tejon  proper).     Yokut 
tribe,   same  as  Yowelmane.      Rancheria  on  Ranch  Creek, 

6,  Tash^le-poomi      Ch^^ash  tribe  at  San  iinigdio.     Closely  related 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


to  Santa  Barbara  Chumash. 

Kah-wenigah.     Tribe  formerly  at  Cahuenga  and  Tehunga.    (Close 

to  Tong-va  of  San  Fernando  Valley  and  San  Gabriel) 

Kas-tak.       humash  tribe  at  Castac  Lake  and  at  mouth  of  Uvas 

(or  Fort)   Canyon.     Very  closely  related  to  Ventura  tribe.     At 

Castac  they  called  themselves  Sa-sa-man-ne.    ( Chumash) 

Tong-va.     Tribe  formerly  at  San  Fernando.     Same  as   San  Gabriel. 

(May  include  Kah-wen-gah) 

Wah-t5k-nas-se.      Tribe  in  Kern  Valley  near  Kemville.    (Tubotelobela) 


1.        Tejon  Viejo   (Old  Tejon).     Tribe  Tin-lin-ne   (Yokut). 


fp 


Three  miles  sor^thwest  of  present  Tejon  Ranch  ranch  house,  on 


the  creek  next  west  of  the  creek  which  passes  the  Tejon  ranch 


immen; 


me. 


The  tribe  originally  living  at  Tejon  Viejo  called  themselves 
Tin-lin-ne,  from  Tin^leu  the  place  (tin-leu  is  their  name  for 
badger). 

The  neighboring  tribe  Too-lol-min  (of  Kern  and  Fuena  Vista 
Lakes)  called  the  place  (Tejon  Viejo)  Tah-ahl,'  and  the  rancheria 
Ah-kok-e  Tah-ahl,  and  the  people  Tah-ahl  chah-ahtch-ah-kok-e . 
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le  name  of  the  creek  (and  canyon  from  which  it  comes) 
which fpasses  Tejon  Vie jo  is,  in  the  Too-lol-min  language, 
Tah-ahl  •so-pah.   It,  according  to  the  old  Indians  at  Tejon, 
was  the  original  (and  they  insist  the  only)  Tejon  Canyon* 
They  say  the  white  men  have  shifted  the  name  to  the  second 
canyon  east — that  is  to  the  present  Tejon  canyon • 

Mrs.  Rosemeyre  says  that  the  Serrano  call  this  tribe 
Pah-"Dah-ve-a-tam# 
2.       Las  Tunas 


Three  end  a  half  to  four  miles  above  Tejon  Viejo  on  same 


creek. 


In  Too-lol-min  language: 

The  place:  Nah-pin-tah  (meaning  *the  Tunas') 

The  rancheria:  Ah-kok-ke  Nah-pin-tah. 

The  people:  Nah-pin-tah  choi-chah-ahtch. 

This  was  not  an  aboriginal  rancheria  but  was  established 
by  a  San  Emigdio  Indian  (father  of  'Nancy*,  my  informant)  at 
the  time  when  the  Government  was  overcrowding  the  old  rancherias 
by  bringing  in  Indians  from  various  quarters.   It  was  inhabited 
by  several  tribes— Emigdio,  Kastak,  Yowelmanne  and  perhaps  others 
3,   Caporal  Monte.   Tribe  Tin-lin-ne  (Yokut). 

In  the  small  grove  of  cottonwoods  where  the  lower  ranch- 


house  (now  occuped  by  Lopez,  the  head  vaquero)  now  is,  a  mile  and 

A. 

a  half  below  Gen.  Beale»s  adobe  ranch  house  (headquarters)  and 
likewise  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  stream— Ranch  or  Pass  Creek. 


X% 


^. 


In  the  Too-lol-min  language:   (Yokut) 
The  place:   Pal-lew  cha-part-na 


The  Rancheria:  Ah-kok-S  Pal -lew  cha-pan-na 


The  people: 


Pal^lew  cha-pan-na  chah-ahtch 


The  tribe:   Tin-lin-ne  (same  as  at  Tejon  Viejo)* 

In  the  Emigdio  and  Ventura  Language  the  Ranch  Canyon 
(el  Paso)  is  Sah-mes.   (s^-mes  means  'a  pass*.) 
h.       El  Monte*   Tribe  Ke'-tan-a-moo-kum  or  Ke-tah-nah-mwita  (Mohinean) 

On  (present)  Tejon  Canyon  Creek  two  miles  north  or  north- 
northeast  of  Tejon  Ranch  house  and  about  three  miles  below  Tejon 
Canyon  rancheria.   The  old  rancheria  was  on  the  west  (or  south- 
west) side  of  the  oak  and  cottonwood  forest  called  'El  Monte', 
the  old  burying  place  in  the  timber. 

It  belonged  to  and  was  occupied  solely  by  the  Ak^ke-ke-tam 
tribe  (commonly  called  Ham-me-na-J^).   Their  proper  name  for 
themselves  appears  to  be  Ke-tan-a-moo-kum. 
In  their  own  language: 

the  place:  Mum-num-ten 

w 

The  tribe:  Ak-ke-ke-tam,  or  Ham-me-nat,  or  Ke-tan-nam-moo-kum< 
In  Too-lxm-ne  (Too-lol-min)  language: 

The  place:   Chah-pahn-na 

The  people:   Chap-pahn-na  chah-ahtch  ^ 

The  tribe:  Ham-me-nat^ 
In  Tin-lin-ne  language: 

The  place  and  rancheria  are  both  Yow-leu. 

The  people:  Mi^ah-him-tal-lap,  which  means  'shooting  people'* 
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5.   Tejon  Canyon  Rancherla  (Rancheria  El  Canon).   Tribe  Tol-chin^-n© 
(Chemeweve,  Nuwuwah) 

At  mouth  of  present  Tejon  Canyon,^. five  miles  northeast  of 
Tejon  rancheria.  Always  a  large  rancheria. 

Belonged  to  the  Tol-chin-ne  tribe  (subtribe  of  Piute  Mt, 
Nuwuwah ) 

In  their  own  language i 

The  place:  Tol-teu 

The  people  or  tribe:   Tol-chin-ne  (or  nin) 
In  Too-lol-min  language: 

The  place:   Tsa-sus  (meaning  dog) 

The  rancheria:   Tsa-sus  tah-ahli 

« 

The  people :  Tsa-sus  tah-ahl^  chah-ahtch  " 

The  language  is.  said  to  be. the  same  as  that  of  the 
Tehachapi  or  Ow-wah-tum  Nuvmwahi 

In  Ke-tan-na-moo-kum  Ah-ke-ke-tam  («  Ham-me-nat).  the  nam© 
of  Tejon  Canyon  rancheria  is  Koo-tse-tah-ho-ve.  '' 

At  present,  and  for  some  years  past,  this  is  the  only 

« 

rancheria  in  the  Tejon-Bakers field  region. 
6.        Comanche  Creek  Rancheria^   Tribe  Tol-chin-ne  or  Nuwuwah 
(Shoshonean)* 

At  foot  of  mountains  at  head  of  narrow  valley  (first  creek 
and  canyon  northeast  of  Tejon  Canyon), 

In  Too-lol-min  language: 

^  f       I 

The  place:  Ko-koo-kow 

The  rancheria:   Ko-koo-kow  tah-shl '^ 
,  The  people:  Ko-koo-kow  tah-ahl  chah-ahtch* 


(  f itfc    ^J)f  rfv    k<^  hJL^t    />y 
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Named  CJomanche  Creek  from  a  Comanche  Indian  who  came  in  with  a 
band  of  sheep  in  the  early  days.  He  attacked  his  companion,  a 
white  man,  with  a  knife  end  the  white  man' killed  him  with  his 
knife.  He  is  buried  there. 


7. 


In  Tin-lin-ne  lan^xiage: 

The  place:  Ka-it-il-lik  or  Ka^too-il-kah 
The  tribe  was  the  same  as  at  Tejon  Canyon  and  Tehachapi. 
Tehachapi  Valley  Rancheria.   Tribe  Ow^wah-tum  Nuimwah  (Shoshonean). 

Near  'Old  Town',  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  west 
of  present  town  of  Tehachapi,  and  on  floor  of  valley  on  the 
creak. 

In  their  own  languages 

The  place  (Tehachapi  Valley  or  basin):   Ta-hatch-a'ltura-ban-dah; 
The  rancheria:   Ow-wah-tum  Nuwuwah  av-ven-nah; 

The  people:  Ta-hach-a*um-ban  Nuwuwah; 

The  tribe:  Ow-wah-tum  Nuwuwah. 

At  the  Tejon,  the  Hammenat  and  Too-lol-min  people  call 
their  tribe  Ah-koo-toot-se-am  and  use  the  name  in  a  sense  broad 
enough  to  include  the  subtribe  on  Upper  Caliente  Creek  and  Piute 
Mountain, 

8.   On  or  near  head  of  Caliente  Creek  (in  the  mountains).   Tribei 
Nuwuwah  (Shoshonean).   The  people  call  themselves  Nuwuwah  and 
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In  Ak-ke-ke-tam  (»  Hani-me-nat )  language: 

The  place:  Hi-hin-ke-ah-ve 

/       ,  f  \ 

The  people:   Too-tse-am  (or  Toot«se-am),  which  obviously 

is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Ah-koo-toot-se-am — the  name  for  the 
same  tribe  in  Tehachapi  Valley* 
9#   Kern  Valley  (within  the  mountains  and  near  Kemville) 
Tribe :   Toobotelobela, 

The  Toololmin  call  the  Kern  Valley  place  and  people 

Wah-tak-nas-se» 

Mrs*  Rosemeyre  told  me  that  the  'Serrano'  Indians  call 


^^       i^ 


the  Kern  Valley  Indians  Tu-va-pe-a-tam  (or  Tu-vah-pe-a-tum) 
meaning  Pine-nut  eaters,  and  that  the  TongveT  f rom  San  Gabriel 


call  them  To-to-vah-vit# 


A  member  of  the  tribe  (Cha-ko)  living  in  Kern  Valley 
told  me  several  years  ago  that  the  name  of  the  tribe  is  in 
his  language  Tu-bah-te-lob-e-la,  also  meaning  'pine-nut-eaters', 
10.   Pozo  Flat  (In  the  foothills  on  Poso  Creek).   Tribe  Pal-lah-we?|- 


e-am* 


Mrs*  Rosemeyre  says  that  the  name  of  the  tribe  in  their 
own  language  is  Pal^-lah-we^^-e-yam  and  that  they  were  called 
by  the  same  name  by  the  'Serrano'.   Their  langtiage  she  says  is 
different  from  all  the  others* 
11.   Eakersfield.   Tribe  Yov/elmanne  (Yokut) 

In  Too-lol-min  and  Tin-lin-ne  the  place  and  people  are 
called  Pal-la-yam-me  (or  Pal-leh-yam-me  or  Pa-low-yam-me. 

The  tribe  is  Yowelmanne. 


I! 


Mrs.  Rosemeyre  told  me  that  the  'Serrano'  cell  the  place 
and  people  Patch-ah-mi^  -ko-pe-a-tam,  which  means  "the  place 
where  the  water  comes  from**   These  people  were  the  "Tularenos* 
of  the  Spanish  Mexicans. 
12*   Kern  Lake  (now  dry)  Tribe  Too-lol-min  (Yokuts) 

In  their  own  language  (Too-lol-min,  same  as  at  Buena  Vista  Lake) 

The  place:  Kah-we 

The  rancheria:  Ah-kah-ke-kah-we 

The  people:  Kah-we- chah-ahtch 

The  tribe:  Too«lol-min 
In  Tin-lin-ne  languao;e  (of  Tejon  Viejo)  Kern  Lake  is  called 
Hal-low  or  Pal-low — the  name  of  the  'honey  dew'  or  'panoche' 


15. 


pmites 


abundance* 

Buena  Vista  Lake  Tribe  Too-lol-min  (Yokut) 

In  their  own  language  (Too-lol^  min)« 

i 

The  place:   Too-lum-ne 

f    «   ,  / 

The  rancheria:  Ah-kah-ke  Too-lum-ne 

The  people:  Too-lum-ne  Ohah-ahtch  (or  Ah-kah-ke  Too- 


/ 


lum-ne- chah-ahtch ) 

The  tribe:   Too-lol-min  (or  Too-lol-min-nah). 

The  Tin-lin-ne  also  call  the  place  Too-lum-ne  and  the 

tribe  Too-lol-min. 

The  San  Emigdio  (Tash-le-poon)  Indians  likewise  call  the 
place  Too-lm-ne,  but  call  the  people  Hool-koo-koo  Too-lum-ne. 


■•  tlH*l«f^^ll^Pr«V^ 
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11      ; 


li       * 


l4.        Gk)ose  Lake 


In  Too-lol-min  language: 


The  place:   Sho'p  Kah-we 


( ■ 


The  rancheria:  Ah-kah-ke  Sho'p-Kah-we 


The  people:   Sho'p  kah-we  chah-ahtch 


In  Tin-lin-ne  language: 


The  place  and  people:  Pah-ahs» 

According  to  Mrs.  Rosemeykfl  they  call  themselves  Too-lam-a-yam 


/ 


and  the  ' Serrano •  call  them  Too-nah-me-ah, 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  tribe.   The 


/Too-lol-min 


Id/ woman  'Nancy'  says  they  were  Tao-lol-min  end  the 


V 


iv  were   ia< 
tvill«M«JU 


/,, 


game  as  her  own  peoisle;  Maria  Via  Real  who  speaks   Tin-lin-ne  says 

A 


■^ 


their  language  differed  from  all  the  others. 


15.   Paste  Rio  (ll  to  12  miles  south  of  west  from  Tejon  Ranch  house, 
beyond  Las  Tunas )•   Tribe  (Tongva?) 
In  Too-iei-min  language: 

The  place:   Che-po-we-oo 
The  rancheria:  Ah-kah-ke  Ohe-po-we-oo 
The  people:   Che-po-we-oo  toi-chah-ahtch. 
Old  Vadeo  who  lifed  their  several  years  says  the  tribe  was 
the  same  as  the  Indians  at  San  Fernando  (who  came  there). 
16.   Canada  de  las  Uvas  (or  Cajon  de  las  Uvas).   ^ort  Tejon  Canyon. 

Tribe  Kas-tak  (Chumash), 

The  rancheria  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canyon  and  was  a  large 


one. 


In  the  Too-lol-min  language: 

The  place:   La-pew  (or  La-peu; 
The  rancheria:  Ah-kah-ke  La-peu 
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The  people:  Lap-pe-u«toi'  chah-ahtch 
The  tribe,  Kas-tak  (Chumash)  (same  as  at  Castac  Lake  and  Nearly 
the  same  as  at  Ventura )• 
In  Tin-lin-ne  language  the  place  is  La-pow  and  the  people 


•^/ 


Lap-pa-mah-ne • 


17.   Kas-tak  (at  north  side  of  Castac  Lake),   Tribe  (Kas-tak  (Chumash) 
In  the  Too-lol-min  language: 

ITie  placet  Sahs  (meaning  eyes) 

The  rancheria:  Sahs^ah-kah-ke 

The  people:  Sahs  to i  chah-ahtch 

The  tribe,  Kas-fak  (almost  the  same  as  the  Ventura).   In 
their  own  language  they  call  themselves  Sah-sa-mahn-ne#  The 
Spaniards  called  them  Castanos. 
18*   Tacuya  Canyon  (two  or  three  miles  west  of  Las  Uvas  or  Fort 
Canyon).   Tribe  Kastak  (Chumash)  seme  as  at  Castac  Lake  and 
mouth  of  Las  Uvas  Canyon. 
In  the  Too-lol-min  language: 
The  Dlace:  Ta-koo-e  (or  Ta-koo-yu) 

The  rancheria:  Ah-kah^ke  Ta-koo-yu 

The  people:  Ta-koo-yu  toi-chah-ahtch 
In  the  Emigdio  (Chumash)  language  the  people  are  Hol-koo-koo 
Ta-kod'-e^ 
19#   San  Emigdio.   Tribe  Tash-le-poom  Koo-koo  (Chumash) 
In  their  own  language: 

The  place:  Tash-le-poom 

^he  people:  Tash-le-poom  Koo^-koo 
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The  place  name    (Tfitsh-le-poom  or  Tash-la-poom)  has   been 
adopted  by  the  neighboring  tribes,    Too-lol-min,    Tin-lin-ne  and 

Hainmenat» 

/ 
In  the  Too-lol-min  language! 

The  rancheriat  Hi-kah-ke  Tash-le-poom^ 

The  people:  Tash-le-poon  Chah-ahtch 

The  tribe  is  closely  related  to  (if  not  the  same  as)  the 
Santa  Barbara  tribe  (Chumash)# 
20.        Temples  J  Tribe  Too-lol-min  (Yokut) 
In  their  own  language  (Too-lol-min) J 

The  place  I  We-ah-wi-ling**al 

/    /     /     / 

Hie  rancheria:  Ah-kah-ke  We-ah-wi-ting-al 

The  people:  We-ah-wi-ting-al  chah-ahtch 

The  tribe, "Joo-lol-min  (same  as  at  Buena  Vista  end  Kern  Lake). 
A  neighboring  rancheria  (exact  site  not  known  by  me)  was  called 
Wah-pe-et  by  both  the  Too-lol-min  and  Tin-lin-ne. 


Ethno^ra 


^ 


curea  jrom  Indians 

—7" 


at  TeTon,  190^ 


Elder  (Sambucus  glauca)  is  much  used  by  the  California  Indians. 


The  Serrano  and  San  Gabriels  (Gfabrielino)  tribes  eat  the  berries  dry, 
or  cook  them  in  winter,  ^he  leaves  are  bruised  and  applied  to  burns. 
The  pith  is  cooked  and  a  tea  from  it  used  as  a  purge  by  the  San 
Gabriels,  who  call  the  medicine  hoo-tah-ah-shoon.  The  flower  is  made 
into  tea  and  used  as  an  emetic  called  by  the  Serranos  ho-q«at-ah-hon.  , 
The  pith  is  pushed  out  and  the  hollow  wood  used  for  flutes  and  pop-guns. 
The  branches  are  split  in  half  and  used  for  making  bows  for  small  children. 
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The  Tongva  or  San  Gabriels  (Gabrielino)  made  wild  tobacco  into 
cakes  by  boiling  it  and  then  cooking  and  evaporating  it  to  a  kind  of 
sough,   "''ild  flax  (pah-se-e  in  ^ongva  and  pah-he-natch  in  Serrano) 
was  pounded  or  ground  into  pinole;  it  was  also  used  as  a  poultice. 
Yerba  santa  was  used  by  the  Serranos  and  San  Gabriels  for  sweating. 
They  covered  the  head  and  inhaled  the  vapors  of  hot  tea  and  also  drank  the 
tea.   Sunflower  seeds  were  used  for  food  by  the  ^ongva  as  well  as  by 

•  * 

the  Piutes,  Atriplex  leaves  were  made  into  tea  and  used  for  a  cathartic 
by  the  Serranos  who  called  it  kah-katch. 

Artemisia  ludoviciana  was  used  as  medicine  by  the  Serranos  and 
San  Gabriels  as  well  as  moat  other  tribes. 

The  Serrano  and  Tongva  used  to  make  ladders  by  tying  cross  sticks 
to  a  poleby  means  of  rawhide  thongs.   The  Tongva  use'd  to  make-smoking 
pipes  of  clay.  The  Tongva  men  used  to  wind  their  long  hair  in  a  knot 
and  thrust  a  stick  through  it.  Among  the  Serrano  and  Tongva  the 
women  wore  small  coiled  basketry  hats.  Both  the  Serrano  and  ^ongva 
painted  their  faces  with  red  and  white  paint  made  of  earth.   The 
Serrano  tattooed  their  faces  some,  but  the  Cahuilla  did  this  much 
more.  Both  Serrano  and  Tongva  played  a  game  with  ten  sticks,  as  well 
as  one  with  two  sticks j  the  Serrano,  in  addition,  played  dice.   Both 
tribes  made  large  basketry  waterbottles  holding  five  gallons  or  more. 
Antelope  were  once  very  numerous  in  the  San  GaPriel  Valley. 

Mrs. J.  V.Rosemyre  of  Tejon  tells  me  that  the  Indians  of  that  region 
make  a  potent  emetic  of  the  leaves  of  a  white  flowered  species  of  Lobelia 
which  is  common  on  the  Kern  plain  in  the  spring.   It  i»  called  saw-koon 
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or  so-koon  in  Tin-lin-ne.   The  leaves  are  carefully  dried  and  then 
pulverized  and  made  into  a  hard  mass  which  to  the  naked  eye  looks 
like  a  hard  root.   Some  of  it  is  scraped  off  with  a  Icnife  and  snuffed 
up  the  nose  as  a  remedy  for  acute  cold  in  the  head.   But  its  standard 
use  is  as  an  emetic*   ^ome  is  whittled  off  the  cake  and  put  into  hot 
water  and  made  into  a  strong  tea.   The  fingers  are  dipped  into  this 
and  put  back  into  the  mouth  several  times  until  vomiting  occurs.   In 
the  old  days,  ^osemyre  says,  it  was  common  after  a  hearty  evening  * 
meal  to  see  a  group  of  men  sitting  around  their  fire  uncomfortable 
from  sweating,  and  sucking  their  Lobelia-dipped  fingers  until 
relieved 

Mrs.  Hunt,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Rosemyre,  an  old  Tongva  woman 
of  Tejon,  told  me  that  the  medicine  men  of  the  Ke-tan-am-moo-kum  tribe 
(sometimes  called  Hammenat)  who  were  called  Tsah-tr,  were  endowed  with 
supernatural  powers.   Besides  this  they  were  known  to  make  terrible 
poisons,  and  knew  antidotes  for  some  poisons.   They  had  a  powder 
they  put  on  peoples  clothes  which  made  the  victim  sneeze  and  sneeze 
followed  by  a  bad  cold.   This  powder  was  called  poo-yu-muk-kit. 
They  used  rattlesnake  poison  and  the  poison  of  the  black  widow 
spider,  and  a  still  more  potent  and  dreaded  poison  made  of  human 
saliva  mixed  with  something  unknown  to  her  which  killed  by  touch. 
The  •big  doctor*  watched  and  got  a  little  of  the  saliva  of  his 
intended  victim  where  he  saw  him  spit,  and  took  it  and  mixed 
something  with  it  and  kept  it  until  the  time  arrived,  and  then 

■ 

merely  touched  the  person  with  it,  and  the  person  had  an  awful  headache 
and  felt  bad  in  his  heart,  and  his  heart  got  very  bad  and  he  had 
chills  and  soon  died# 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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By  the  hardest  kind  of  pressing  work,  telkirg  with  a  number  of 
different  Indians  speaking  different  laiguageg,  and  going  over  the 
ground  a  second  time  to  check  up  errors,!  have  secured  the  follow- 

•  • 

ing  most  important  original  information  as  to  the  locations,  names, 
and  tribes  of  the  various  rancherias  of  this  region  as  they  were 
in  the  early  days.  While  it  is  not  absolutely  complete,  and  ^ile 
a  few  discrepancies  remain,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  I  have  done 
a  good  job  in  rescueing  this  material  from  oblivion — for  in  most 
instances  the  one  or  the  other  representatives  of  a  tribe  are  the 
sole  survivors  and  when  they  go  all  knowledge  of  their  people 


will  be  lost. 


Mamp 
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INDIAN  TRIBES  (AND  LANGUAGES)  K)UND 


originol  hewe  e 


1   Tol-cbin-ne.  (or  To 


AT  TEJON  NOV. 10-12. 1905. 


of  1 t3  living 


Tejon  Canyon  Rancheria  (at 
mouth  of  Tejon  Canyon — same  place  where  all  the  Indians 
live  now  [1905].  Closely  related  to  New«ooj-ah  and 
Chemeweye. 


-TIP 


2      Neji-py-gh .     Tribe  in  mountains  from  Tehachapi  to  Piute  Mt. 

Seyeral  here,  but  language  so  close  to  Tol-chin-ne 
that  the  two  at  most  are  only  sub tribes* 


Ke%tah~nah-n?wi ts .     A   'Serrano*  tribe  commonly  called  (by 
themselves  and  others)  by  the  nickname  Ham~me«nat^ 
which  in  their  language  means  "what  is  it".     Also 
called  Ak-ke-ke«.tam ,   the  name  of  their  rancherie  at 
'El  Monte*  on  Tejon  Creek,  2  or  3  miles  below  the 
To^-chin-ne  at  Mouth  of  Tejon  Canyon,     Their  proper 
\  name  for  themselves  appears  to  be  Ke^tan-na-moo-kum. 


Too-lol^min.     Yokut*^  tribe  at  Kern  and  Buena  Vista  Lakes. 
(Also  called  Too-lum-ne.) 


,,lU-<      III 


ij*4jr^ 


-He.  Tejon  Yiejo  ('Old  TejonV'or  Tejon  proper). 


Yokut  tribe,  same  as  Yowelmaiie.  Rancheria  on  Ranch  Or. 


Chumash  tribe  at  San  Emigdio.  Closely  related 


to  Santa  Barbara  Chumash, 


h.  Tribe  formerly  at  Cahuenga  and  Tehunga.  [Close 
to  Tdngva  o?XSan  GabrielJ 


8   Ka^-tak^C  Chumash  tribe  at  Gestae  Lake  and  at  mouth  of  Uvas 

(or  Port)  Canyon.  Tery  closely  related  to  Ventura  tribe 
At  Castac  they  called  themselves  S^a -sq Hjnan-aeAL Chuma sh') 


9   Tong-va »  Tribe  formerly  at  San  Fernando.  Same  as  San  Gabriel. 

fi/lay  include  Kah-wen'-gghJ 


10  Wah-tgk-n^-se.  Tribe  in  Kern  Valley  near  Kemville. 

^TubotelobelSj 


I! 


i.  TeionJLi 


(Old  Tejon).  Tribe  'j^-linriie  (Yokut;^. 


3 


Three  miles  SW  of  present  Tejon  Ranch  ranch  house,  on 
the  creek  next  west  of  the  creek  nhich  passes  the  Tejon  ^^^ 
ranch  house.  In  1856  it  was  an  immense  rancheriafSsemeyre 

tells  me. 

The  tribe  originally  living  at  Tejon  Viejo  called 


themselves  Tin^Hn-ne^  from  Tjj^-Igu  th3  place 


their  name  for  badger). 

The  neighboring  tribe 
Vista  Lakes)  called  the  place  (Tejon  Vie jo) 
the  rancheria  Ah--kok^ Teh-ahl^  and  the  people  Ta 
chah- 


(of  Kern  and  Buena 


and 


The  name  of  the  creek  (and  canyon  from  which  it  comes) 

/ 

which  passes  Tejon  Vie jo  is,  in  the  ioo-lol-min  language^ 

it,  according  to  the  old  Indians  at  Tejon, 
was  the  original  (and  they  insist  the  only)  Tejon  Canyon. 
They  say  the  white  men  have  shifted  the  name  to  the  2d  canyon 
east— that  is  to  the  present  Tejon  canyon. 

Mrs.  Rosemeyre  says  that  the  Serrano  call  this  tribe 
-ve-S-tam. 


!^^p^»^"**^«ai^ 


2.  La 


Three  and  a  half  to  four  miles  above  Tejon  Vicjo  on 


same  creek. 


In  Too-lol-min  language: 


The  place;  Nah-pin-tah  (meaning  »the  Tunas 

The  rancheria;  Ah-kolj'-ke  Nah-pin-tah. 

The  people;  Nah-pin-tah  choi-chah-ahtch. 

This  was  not  an  aboriginal  rancheria  but  was  estab- 
lished by  a  San  Emigdio  Indian  (father  of  »Nancy',  my 
informant)  at  the  time  when  the  Government  was  over- 
crowding the  old  rancherias  by  bringing  in  Indians  from 
various  quarters.  It  was  inhabited  by  several  tribes— 
Em^io,  Kastak,  Yowelmanne  and  perhaps  others. 

A 


\\ 


r 


I 


TRIBE^IN  E 


ont . 


3. 


i 


ODte»     Tribe  Tin'-lin-ne  [Yokut]. 
In  the  snail  grove  of  cottonvoods  where   the   lower 
ranchhouse   (now  occupied  by  Lopez,   the  head  vaquero)  now 
is,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Gen.Beale's  adobe  ranch  house 
(headquarters)  and  likewise  on  the  west  side  of  tte    same 
stream— Ranch  or  Pass  Creek, 
the   T^Q-iglWin  language :   ^Yokut^ 
The  place  ;<(i  Pal-lew  cha-pan-na 
The  j4ncheria;  Ah-kok'-e  Pal-lew  cha-pan-na 


The 


yi 


Pal'-lew  cha-pan-na  chah-ahtch 


4. 


The  I'ribe;  Tin-lin-ne  (same  as  at  Tejon  Vie  jo). 
In  the  Emigdio  and  Ventura  language  the  Ranch  Canyon  (El  Paso) 
is  Sah-mes.   f^h-|rie3  means   'a  pass'.) 

!1  Jlon t e ♦  Tribe  K^-tanrj-pioo-kum  or  Ke»;ta^na^wit8  ^ohinean^ 

On  (present)  Tejon  ^anyon  Creek  2  miles  north  or  NNE  of 

Tejon  Ranch  house  and  about  3  miles  below  Tejon  Canyon  rcha. 

The  old  rancheria  wcs  on  the  west   (or  southwest)  side  of  the 

oak  and  Cottonwood  forest  called   'El  Monte',   the  old  burying 

place  in  the  timber. 

It  belonged  to  and  was  occupied  solely  by  the  Ak'-ke-ke-tam 
tribe  (commonly  called  Ham-me-nat').  Their  proper  name  for  them- 
selves appears  to  be  Ke-tan^-jpooj^kiaa. 

In  their  own  laigusge: 

The  place;  lir  Mum-num-pe 


moo-kum. 


e:  A)cUce-ke^t_aiiu  or  Hgm^ej-i^a t .  or  l^'z^gn-jia^' 


li 


In  Too-lum'-ne   (Too-lol'-min)  language: 
The  place ;j(l|       Chah-pahn-na 


The  peoplel  Chap-pahn-na  chah-ahtch 
The  tri^Del  Hanf-met-nat'. 
In  Tj^^n-ne  language: 

The  place  and  rancheria  are  both  Yow-leu. 

The  people:  Mi-ah-him-tal-iap,  which  means  'shooting 


/eople'. 


Ganvon  Hancheria.    (Eancheria  El  Cafion).  Tribe  Tg1,|-claii^VflO 

fChemeweve,  NuwuwahJ 

At  mouth  of /resent  Tejon  ^anyon,  5  miles  NE  of  Tejon 

rancheria.  Always  a  large  rancheria. 

Belonged  to  the  Tol^hin^ne  tribe  (eubtribe  of  Piute  Mt. 


In  their  own  language: 
The  place :JiJ^  T61-ttu. 
The  people  or  tribe;  Tol-chin-ne   (or  nin). 

In  Taa^rlolHnin  lanp;ua^e: 

The  place;if^Tsa-sus   (meaning  dog) 

The  rancheria i  Tsa-sus  tah-ah!. 

The  peopleV  Tsa-sus  tah-ahl'  chah-ahtch 

The  language  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 

Tehachapi  or  O^^ah-tmn  Nuwujiah 
In  Ke-tan-na-moo-kum  Ah'-ke-ke'-tam  («Ham-me-nat )  the  na^  e  of  Tejon 

Canyon  rancheria  is  Kob-tse-tah-ho-ve. 

At  piBsent,  and  for  some  years  past,  this  is  the  only 

rancheria  in  the  Tejon-Bakers field  region. 


> 


6. 


k  Ranche 


V 


Tribe  Tol-chiji-ne  or  Nuwuweh     ,. 


At  foot  of  mountains  at  head  of  narrow  valley  (first 
creek  and  canyon  NE  of  Tejon  Canyon). 
In  ^o^lol^nis^nguage: 

The  ^lace:Af  Ko-koo^-kow 

The  2&ncheria;  Ko'-koo-kow  tah-ahl' 

The  /eople;  Ko-koo-kow  tah^ahl-  chah-ditch. 

No 

^^n  Ti 


e  language: 


The  place: air  Kfilit-il-lik  or  Ka-too-il-kah 

The  trihe  was  the  same  as  at  Tejon  Canyon  and  Tehachapi 


7. 


L-tmiL  Nj 


Shoshone anV 


Tehachapi^aUe^^Ja^cfej^lii^^  Trihe  ^^ 

Near  »01d  Town»,  ahout  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles 


we 


st  of  present  town  of  Tehachapi,  and  on  floor  of  valley  on 


'^^^ 


the  creek. 
In  their  own  language: 

The  place  (Tehachapi  Valley  or  basin);  j^  Tfi-hdch-a-tum-ban'-dah; 

The  rancher ia:  Ow^wah-tum  Nuwu^ah  av-ven-nah; 
The  people;  Ta-hach-a- turn-ban  Nuwu^ah; 
The   tribet  Ow-wah-tum  Nuwu'wah. 

At  the  Tejon,   the  ^mmepa t  and  To^-4oJ^miR  people 
call  their  tribe  Ah^-kno-toot-se-am  and  use  the  name  in  a  s«nse 

broad  enough  to  include  the  subtribe  on  Upper  Caliente  Creek 
and  piute  fountain. 


mX  with  a  Life  and  the  white  man  killed  him  with  his  knife.He  is 
buried  there. 


I 


^ 


8.  On  or  near  head  of 


Nuwif 


(in  the  mountains).   Tribe; 
rShoshoneanl.   The  people  call  themselves  NuwuY^h  aid 
are  not  more  than  a  subtribe  of  the  Tehachapi  stock. 

In  Ak^ke-ke^tam  (*Ham-me-na  t )  language : 
The  place:^  Hi-hin-ke-ah-ve 
The  people;  Too-tse-am  (or  Toot'-se-am),  which  obviously  is 

an  abbreviated  form  of  Ah-koo-Zoot-se-am  — the  name  for 

the  same  tribe  in  Tehachapi  Valley. 


9.  J^Tji^^j^Q^  (within|[  the  mountains  and  near  Kemville). 
Tribei Toobot 


lo: 


The  Toololmin  call  the  Kern  Valley  place  and  people 


Mrs.  Rosemeyre  told  me 


that  the   'Serrano* 


^ 


Indians  call  the  Kern  Valley  Indians  TurTa-pe  j-tgp  (or 


Tu --va h--£e^-a--t urn )  meaning  Pine-nut  eaters,  and  that   the   Tongva 


from  San  Gabriel  call  them  To- 


\'    I 


A  member  of  the  tribe   (Cha-ko)  living  in  Kern  Valley  told 
me  several  years  ago  that  the   name  of   the  tribe  is  in  his 
language  Tu-bah-te-lob-eT-la .  also  meaning   'pine-nut-eaters '». 


10. 


t  (In  the  foothills  on  Poso  Creek).  Tribe  Pal-lah^jyeCb- 


j^a 


Mrs.  Rosemeyre  says   that  the  nane  of  the  tribe  in  their 

own  language  is  Pal--IaJi^-ge^-e-yam^aid  that  they  were  called 
by  the  same  name  by  the   'Serrano'.   Their  laiguage  she  says  is 
different  from  all  the  others. 


♦^ 
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11.  Bakersfield.     Tribe  Yowelmanne  ^Yokutj). 

In  Too-lol-ipin  and  Tin-lin-ne  the  place  and  people 


Pal4^yam-me(t/  Pal- /ct>- W-»^e     *^    Pa-  Idw -^ 


are  called 


The  tribe  is  Yowfelman^e, 


\ 


r 


^hich  means 


Mrs.  Rosemeyre  told  me  that  the  'Serrano'  call  the 
place  and  people  ^r^""*"  «u  «., 
"the  place  where  the  water  comes  from".  These  people  were 
^  Tularlinos  of  the  Spanish  Mexicans. 


the 


:  Tribe  Too-loI--min  (^Yokuts^ 


12.  K|SJ_Jjgk^(now  dry) 

In  their  own  language  fTgo-loT-jDln.  same  as  at  Buena  Vista  Lake) 

The  place; %  Kah-we 
The  rancher ia J  Ahr*kah-ke-kah-we 
The  people t  Kah-we-chah-ahtch 
The  tribei  Too-lol-min. 


i 

I'. 


I 


J. 


In  Tii^lin^rn;  language 
Hal-low  or  Pal-low  - 


(of  Tejon  Vieio)  Kern  Lake  is  called 


the  name  of  the   'honey  dew'  or  'panoche' 
scraped  off  the  cane   (Phra^tes)  which  grew  there  in  great 
abundance. 


mmsm 


MM 


1 


/d> 
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13.     Bji^^^ta^Jgk^  J&<^^1^Sgliqjr1^  Tribe  i:oo-l£l"Haiin  (lokutV 
In  their  own  language   (ToOTlg.r-min); 
.    The  placet  jif  Too-lum-ne 

The  rancherial  ih*-kah-ke-  Too-lum-ne 

The  people!  Too-lum-ne  Chah-ahtch  (or  Ah-kah-ke  Too-lum-ne- 

chah-ahtch) 
The  tribe;  Too-lol-min  (or  Too'-lol-mininah). 

The  Tln^Ljji^e  also  call  the  place  Too-lum-ne  and  the 
tribe  Too-lol-min, 

The  San  anigdio  (Tash-le-poon)   Indians  likewise  call  the 
place  Too-lum-ne,  but  call  tjie  people  Hool-koo-koo  Too-lum4ne. 

ri4  Goose  Lake  l^^^f^^B^fi^ .     'prpfC^ 
In  Too-lol-jpin  laiguage: 
The  place;  jlr  Sho'p  Kah'-we 
The  rancheria;  Ah-kah-ke  Sho'p-Kah-we 
The  people^  Sho'p  kah-we  chah-ahtch 


In  ■i'ini. 


e  language: 


The  place  and  people;  #g|  Pah-ahs, 

According  to  Mrs.  Bosemeyer  they  call  themselves 
Jloo-lam-a-yam  and  the   ^Serrano'  call  them  Too-nah-me-ah. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  tribe.  The    (fi^ 

Too-lol-min  old  woman   'Nancy'  says  they  were  Too-lolWinVsame 
as  her  own  people ;  Maria  Via  Real  who  speaks  Tin-lin-ne  says 
they  spoke  Tinlinne  or  Yowelmanne,  while  Mrs.  Eosemeyer  says 
their  language  differed  from  all  the  others. 


Esai 


// 


•  ?&lMii^5.    (11-12  miles  south  of  west   from  Tejon  Ranch  house, 

beyond  Las  Tunas).   Tribe  (Tongvap. 
In  ToQ-lol-min  lasguage: 

The  place^'j5Hi  Che-po-we-oo 

The  rancsheriaf  Ah-kah'-ke  Che-po-we-oo 

The  people.J  Che-po-we-oo  toi-chah-ahtch. 

Old  Yade'o  iho  lived  there  several  years  says  th»   tribe 
was  the  same  as  the  Indians  at  San  iJ'ernando   (who  came  there) 


6.  (Ma^Jt^JJ^SJ^^  '°^  Cajon  de  las  IJvas).  Fort  T^jon  Canyon 
Tribe  i^8-t|*k  ^humashy. 

The  rancher ia  was  at  the  mouth  cf    the  Canyon  and  was  a 

large  one. 
In  the  Too-lol-min  language; 


The  plac«;i>(  La-pew  (or .  LS-peHi.) 
The  rancheriat  Ah-kah-ke  La-peu 
l^r^'he  people/  Lap-pe-u-toi'  chah-ahtch 


C< 


fV  same  as  at  Tentura). 


In  'I'in-liji-De  language  the  place  is  LK-pow  and  the   people 
Lap-pi-mah-ne. 


■AT 

i 

\m 


17.  i^[8;;tqk  (at  north  side  of  Castac  Lake).     Tribe  Kggjlgk  ^humaah). 
In  the  Too-lol^roin^  lai  giage ; 

The  placet iJiif  Sahs'  (meaning  eyes) 
The  rancheria*  Sahs 'ah-kah-ke 
The  people;  Sahs'toi'chah-ahtch 

The  tribe,  Kas-tak   (almost  the  same  as  the  Venturt). 
In  their  ovbi  laiguage  they  call  themselves  Sah-sa-mahn-ne 
The  Spaniards  called  them  Castanos. 


ISTacuyaJJa 


(2  or  3  miles  west  of  Las  Uvas  or  Port  Canyon). 


Tribe  Kfi^t^^^Chumash^same  as  at  Castac  Lake  and  mouth  of   Las  Uvas 

X     4.U     m      T   v    •     -1  Canyon, 

-^n  the  Toj):rlol-min^lar guag e ! 

The  place :iAf  Ta-koo-e   (or  Ta-koo-yu) 

The  rancheria J  ih-kah-ke  Ta-koo-yu 

The  people!  Ta-koo'-yu  toi-chah-ahtoh 

In  the  Ibigdio   (Chumash)  language  the  people  are  Hol-koo-koo 
TiT-koo-e. 


19.   S 


io.  Tribe  Tash-le- 


•oom 


gOD^kgo^  fthumashj) 


V 


r 


In  their  omi  lagguage: 

The  place  ;i||  'i'ash-le-pcom 

The  peoplej  Tash-le-poom'  Koo-koo' 

The  place  name   (Tash-le-pccm  or  Tash 
by  the  neighboring  tribes,  Too-lol-min, 


la-poom)  has  been  adopted 
Tin-lin-ne,  and  Haminenat. 


In  the  ToQ-lol^dBinJlanguBge ; 


The  rancheriatli  Ah-kah-ke  Tash-le-poom' 


The  people;  Tash-le-poon  Chah-ahtch 

The  tribe  is  closely  related  to   (if  not  the  same  as) 
the  Santa  Barbara  tribe  (Chumash). 


20.  Tegiplo^  Tribe  T^o-lol^min  [Yokut] 


In  their  own  language  (TpOjlpl^min): 
The  place; i»^1!fe-ah-i»i'-ling-al 
The  ranchfria-  Ah'^kah^ke  We'-ah-wi-ting-al 
The  people  J  liJe-ah-wi-ting-al  chah-ahtch 
The  tribe,  Too-lol'-min  (same  as  at  Buena  Vista  and  Kern  Lake). 


A  neighborii^  rancheria   (exact  site  not  known  by  me)  was  called 
Wah-pe-et  by  both  the  Too-lor-min  and  Tirillin-ne. 


Ji'uiii  iudiklifl  a  I  T 
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Elder  (Sambucua  ^lauca)  Is  much  used  by  the  California  Inflians. 
The  Serrano  and  San  Gabriels  (aabrlelino)  tribes  eat  the  berries 
dry,  or  cook  them  in  winter.   The  leaves  are  bruised  and  applied  to 
burns.   The  pith  is  cooked  and  a  tea  from  it  used  as  a  purge  by 
the  San  Gabriels,  who  call  the  medicine  hoo-tah-ah-shoon. 
The  flower  is  made  into  tea  and  used  as  an  emetic  called  by  the 
Serranos  ho-quat-ah-hon.   The  pith  is  pushed  out  and  the  hollow  wood 
used  for  flutes  and  pop-guns.   The  branches  are  split  in  half  and 
used  for  making  bows  for  small  children. 

The  Tongva  or  San  Gabriels  (Gabrielino)  made  wild  tobacco  into 
cakes  by  boiling  it  and  then  cooking  and  evaporating  it  to  a  kind  of 
sough.   Wild  flax  (pah-se-e  in  Tongva  and  ]l  pah-he-natch  in  Serrano<> 
was  pounded  or  ground  into  pinole;  it  was  also  used  as  a  poultice. 
Yerba  santa  was  used  by  the  Serranos  and  San  Gabriels  for  sweating. 
They  covered  the  head  and  inhaled  the  vapors  of  hot  tea  and  also  drank 
the  tea.   Sunflower  seeds  were  used  for  food  by  the  Tongva  as  well  as 
by  the  Piutes.   Atriplex  leaves  were  made  into  tea  and  used  for  a 
cathartic  by  the  Serranos  who  called  it  ^^  kah-katch. 

Artemisia  ludoviclana  was  used  as  medicine  by  the  Serranos  and 
San  Gabriels  as  wel]  as  most  other  tribes. 

The  Serrano  and  Tongva  used  to  make  ladders  by  tying  cross  sticks 
to  a  pole  by  means  of  rawhide  thongs.   The  Tongva  used  to  make  smoking 
pipes  of  B^  clay.   The  Tongva  men  used  to  wind  their  long  hair  ina 
knot  and  thrust  a  stick  through  It.   Airong  the  Serrano  and  Tongva  the 
women  wore  small  colled  basketry  hats.   Both  the  Serrano  and  Tongva 


•    • 


V  ktwv*,^  ^f^M^  Uhtiy^  icvTer»K,  ♦9«r 


/s 


painted  their  faces  with  red  and  white  paint  made  of  earth.    The 


Serrano  tattooed  their  faces  some,  but  the  Cahullla  did  tMs  much  more. 
Both  Serrano  ana  Tongva  played  a  game  with  10  sticks,  as  well  as  one 
with  two  sticks;  the  Serrano,  In  addition,  played  dice.   Both  tribes 
made  large  basketry  waterbottles  holding  five  gallons  or  more.   Antelope 
were  once  very  numerous  In  the  San  Gabriel  Vi^lley. 


f 


J.V.Rosemyre  of  Tejon  tells  me  that  the  Indians  of  that  region 
make  a  potent  emetic  of  the  leaves  of  a  white  flowered  species  of 
Lobelia  which  is  common  on  the  Kern  plain  in  the  spring. 
It  is  called  saw-kooVfor  so-koon  in  Tln-lin-ne.   The  leaves  are 
carefully  dried  and  then  pulverized  and  made  into  a  hard  mass  which 
to  the  naked  eye  looks  like  a  hard  root.   Some  if  it  is  scraped  off 
with  a  kniie  and  snuffed  up  the  nose  as  a  remedy  for  acute  cold  in 
the  head.   But  its  standard  use  is  as  an  emetic.   Some  is  whittled 
off  the  cake  and  put  into  hot  water  and  made  into  a  strong  tea.   The 
fingers  are  dipped  into  this  and  put  back  into  the  mouth  several 
times  until  vomiting  occurs.   In  the  old  days,  Rosemyre  says,  it  was 
common  after  a  hearty  evening  meal  to  see  a  group  of  men  sitting  around 
their  fire  uncomfortable  from  sweating,  and  sucking  their  Lobelia- 
dipped  fingers  until  relieved(  TeJon,  Nov.  10,  1905) 


iL 


Mrs.  Hunt,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Rosemyre,  an  old  Tongva  woman  of 
Tejon,  told  me  that  the  medicine  men  of  the  Ke-tan-am-moo-kum  tribe 
(sometimes  called  Hammenat)  who  were  celled  tsah-tr,  were  endowed 
with  supernatural  pewers.   Besides  this  they  were  known  to  make 
terrible  poisons,  and  knew  antidotes  for  some  poisons.   They  had  a 
powder  they  put  on  peoples  clothes  which  made  the  victim  sneeze  and 
sneeze  followed  by  a  bad  cold.   This  powder  was  called  po4-yu-muk-kit. 
They  used  rattlesnake  poison  tflxp  and  the  poison  of  the  black  widow 
spider,  and  a  still  more  potent  and  dreaded  ^poison  made  of  human 
saliva  mixed  with  something  unknown  to  her  which  killed  by  touch. 
The  "big  doctor"  watched  and  got  a  little  of  the  saliva  of  Biis  intended 
victim  where  he  saw  him  spit,  and  took  it  and  mixed  something  with  it 
and  kept  it  until  the  tiie  arrived,  and  then  merely  touched  the  person 
with  it,  and  the  person  had  an  awful  headache  and  felt  bad  in  his 
heart,  and  his  heart  got  very  toad  and  he  had  chills  and  soon  died. 
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The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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FIELOl-.'ORK  AMONa  YOKUTS  TRIBES,  1902-1904 


rf(f>iv 


!•  Tah^'Che  Indians  near  Tulare  Lake  (Jtine  l^.   19Q3) 

About  six  miles  eottheast  of  Leiaoore^  I  passed  a  small 
Indian  settlenmit  belonging  to  the  Tab-che  tribe  #  Some  of  the 
Mexicans  call  this  settlement  Santa  Rosa*  There  appear  to  be  six 
or  seven  families  living  in  small  rough  board  houses  near  the  road* 
Besides  the  houses  they  have  brush  shelters^  and  sorae  of  them  have 
large  oval  tule  duellings.  One  of  these  is  thirty-five  to  fourty 
feet  long  and  perhaps  eight  feet  high*  Huge  tule  mats  (tiielve  to 
fifteen  feet  high)  are  spread  over  a  framei#ork  of  willow  poles^ 
leaving  a  long  slit-like  narrowly  oval  opening  at  thi»  top*  The  tuli 
mats  are  not  wicker  work  or  woven^  but  are  made  of  the  large  tormd 


;winini 


kind 


escapes  through  the  large  oval  opening  at  the  top*  There  are  also 
large  tule  mats  on  the  ground  for  sleeping  on  and  for  sitting  on  in 
the  day  time*  The  Indians  told  me  they  used  to  build  these  houses 
in  long  rows*  The  door  is  at  one  end^  and  Rome  of  them  are  partly 
open  on  one  side  also*  These  Indiana  tell  iw  that  thair  original 
home  extended  from  the  present  town  of  Lemoore  westerly  to  west  of 
Kings  River,  south  to  Tulare  Lake  and  along  the  east  shore  to  Cross 
Creek*  They  had  a  large  settlement  \rtiere  Lemoore  now  stands,  and 
their  old  burying  ground  is  still  in  use  a  few  miles  south  of  Lemorre 
I  found  both  men  and  viomen  friendly  and  freely  comnunlcative, 
and  photographed  two  groups  of  them*  Two  of  the  women  had  their 


babies  only  two  or  three  daye  old^  One  of  the  mothers  (a  young 
girl)  was  still  on  her  tule  mat  on  the  ground  with  her  babj  laced 
in  a  papoose  mat  beside  her«  The  papoose  baskets  or  cradles  are 
the  simplest  I  ever  saw»  They  consist  of  a  small  and  rather  narrow 

mat  of  tules  on  which  the  baby  is  laid«  The  sides  of  the  mat  are 

« 

then  brought  up  on  each  side  of  the  baby  and  laced  across  the  baby^ 

^'^  While  I  was  with  them  three  boys  csme  in  with  bows  and 

« 

arrows  and  dogs^  and  a  jackrabbit  th^  had  Just  killed  • 


^^f.'r 


The  name  of  one  of  the  girls  is  Lah«le;  of  another  Re-na«  - 
The  basketry  is  interesting  and  all  of  it  is  coarse •  I  am 
convinced  that  they  make  no  fine  baskets  and  nerer  did*  Th^  showed 
me  a  number  of  good  coiled  baskets  of  the  so--called  Fresno  and  Tulare 
styles^  soma  veryi^  rmry  old^  others  new^  which  th^  told  me  they 
bought  from  Indians  in  the  mountains-^soms  on  Kaweah  River |  others 
near  6entenrille«  Now^  owing  to  the  demand  for  baskets^  these  Tah«-ehe 


a       J 


or  Yokut  Indians  are  making  crude  imitations  of  the  Tulare  style  of 
basket s<— some  large  ^  some  small «  Kost  of  them  are  of  Tulare  root 
(Ciadium)  and  the  black  in  them  is  fern  root  (Pteridixim)  which  they 
buy  from  the  Sierra  Indians  •  They  showed  me  soma  first  atteirpts^  and 
some  niade  by  women  who  had  been  making  them  fbr  tw>   or  three  years  and 
can  now  produce  fair  ones*  But  their  own  primitive  baskets  are  ex- 


cellent if  coarse,  and  several  are  quite 
previously  seen* 


from  any  I  have 


The  coarse  openwork  scoop  baskets  are  conamon  and  of  several 


8is68»  Tbtjr  call  them  hal«l  (same  as  the  (aiuckohancyd)^  They  ar 
now  drying  blackberries  in  these  baskets •  They  have  an  excellent 


deep  twined  bowl  which  they  call  chaw*t« 


■'^^.-'-fiiir'^^'^^- 


They  tell  me  they  used  to  cook  in  cantren  vessels  calls 
ke-wesh-^not  in  baskets • 

On  a  subsequent  visit  to  these  Indians  (on  October  4)  I  saw 
a  papoose  frame  like  some  1  have  seen  among  the  Wiktchunne  Indians • 
It  is  a  forked  stick  with  crossbars^  against  which  is  fastened  a 
narrow  mat  of  tules*  The  accompanying  sketch  is  very  crude  and  from 


lu^ 


memory^  as  I  had  not  time  to  sketch  it  while  at  the  camp. 

They  make  a  water  bottle  of  twisted  tule-like  material  not 
pitched  or  coated  on  either  side^  This  bottle  they  call  ah'ch;  the 
material  they  call  pah-tah^an*  The  big  tule  they  call  ponaiok.  Th^ 
make  a  very  simple  circular  winnower  of  coiled  small  tule^  held  in 
place  by  radiating  lines  of  string.  They  call  this  winnower  chok-to« 


koi. 
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Got  samples  of  all  these  kinds.  Got  also  a  very  good  old 
choke-«iouth  (not  bottle  neck)  which  they  called  mo-kel-ah  (meaning 
woman)  and  said  was  made  here^  but  I  suspect  it  came  from  the  Sierra. 
It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  this  .  •  •  I  did  not  see  aiiy  burden  baskets^ 
but  they  have  them  and  call  them  an-ash.  They  call  the  seed  paddle 
(which  I  did  not  see)  so-posh-ah. 


t- 


1  asked  them  about  the  Na-toon«a->ty  Indians  and  they  corrected 


ny  pronounciation  of  the  name  to  Noo->toon«>a«ka  and  said  all  but  two 
or  three  are  dead.  They  used  to  live  where  Kingston  now  is. 


In  one  of  the  houses  was  a  pan  of  mashed  and  wet  manzanlta 
berries  (ah-troo)  which  they  get  by  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the 

1  a- 

mountains  •  They  call  manzanita  cider  tre-ffla-kun-»na» 


Some  of  the  Indians  were  drying  blackberries  in  the  big 


«%fcf( 


openwork  scoop  baskets  (hall)« 

Some  of  the  men  wear  beards •  One  old  woman  had  on  a  neck* 
lace  of  mixed  white  wampum  and  red  Venetian  be ads ^  with  a  circular 


piece  of  abalone  shell  in  fronts 


.;^  m  ^^ 


'•'■•i*4i.^' 
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2. 


.     Tulare  Lake  rep^ion  (1904) 
Visited  the  little  eighty  acre  settlement  of  Tah-che  Indians 


northeast  of  Tulare  X#ake  and  got  a  number  of  additional  words  for 
my  vocabulary  of  this  rapidly  vanishing  tribe  •  Also  photographed 
an  old  couple  and  their  oval  house  of  tule  mats*  Theae  mats  are 
nicely  made  and  the  tules  are  held  in  place  ^  close  together^  by  cross 
strands  about  tm\   inches  apart •  The  cross  strands  wind  in  and  out  as 
shown  in  the  sketch  •  •  •  •  Two  strands  are  used^  one  on  each  slde« 
In  the  diagram  I  have  separated  the  tules  to  show  the  cross  strands* 
In  the  mats  the  strands  are  drawn  in  ti^t  and  the  tules  px*ess  one 
another  closely^  leaving  no  interspaces* 

The  top  and  bottom  of  the  mats  are  turned  in  (bent  over) 


usually 


have  a  braided  border  or  ''finish*** 


Besides  the  mats  used  as  sides  or  walls  for  the  houses^  there 
are  many  others  used  as  carpets^  beds,  partitions  and  so  on*  Many 


Qf  th«9«  art  btttar  made  than  those  used  for  house  walls^  and  hare 
the  croseHitrands  nearer  together*  Some  have  thai  only  four  Inches 
apart;  others  have  them  four  Inches  at  one  «id  and  eight  or  ten  at 
the  other^  the  interspaces  gradually  broadening •  The  nats  are  of  . 
various  sizes,  but  six  feet  wide  by  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  in 
length  are  coimson.  Each  rod  is  a  single  round  tule  running  from  top 


to  bottcn* 


^1,  abundjtt^^ 


-^  K"^:  » 


The  baskets  and  water  bottles  of  these  Indians  are  of  tule, 
except  the  coarse  openwork  scoop«»shape  baskets  (called  hah«-li)  which 
are  of  slender  willow  rods*  The  baskets  I  have  previously  described* 

When  I  was  here  before  (June  U)   I  saw  several  yoimg  babies 
bound  on  small  tule  mats*  This  mat  is  sometimes  fastened  on  a  frame 

K 

made  of  a  forked  stick— the  point  of  the  main  branch  sharpened  to 


s.  'M.i 


laiiiillii 


stick  into  the  ground,  the  forks  connected  by  cross  sticks,  exactly 


^Mg»^l 


like  those  used  by  th«  K«m  Valley  Indi&ns^  the  WUctchuune,  and 
several  other  tiribes*  One  Indian  told  me  that  when  the  baby  cried 
they  could  often  divert  it  by  running  a  stick  up  and  down  over  the 

projecting  ends  of  the  cross  sticks,  making  a  m[usical  (i)  noise* 

» 

Apparently  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  families  of  these 
Indians  altogether— perhaps  not  so  many*  The  two  men  at  home  today 


are  both  old  and  both  are  sheep  shearers  •  *  *  One  had  his  face  pitted 
by  smallpox  and  iiis  Spanish  name  is  Alphonse*  The  other  is  still  older 
and  differs  from  most  Indians  by  having  a  beard*  He  is  a  fine  looking 
old  fellow  and  his  wife  is  a  kindly  full-blooded  Tah-che  wom^m* 

They  tell  me  they  never  cooked  in  baskets,  but  in  clay  vessels 


thagr  U8«d  to  make.  Ttwy  foraerly  nade  many  blankets  of  rabbit 
•klna  for  winter  use*  At  one  of  the  houses  a  square  canopy  for 
shade  was  roofed  with  a  big  tule  mat  Instead  of  brush.  The  old 
Indians  told  bm  they  fonssrly  made  hats  of  tule^  which  were  worn  by 
both  men  and  wooMin* 

Vhen  these  men  were  young^  elk  and  antelope  were  eonnon 
here,  and  bearers  were  abundant  In  the  lower  part  of  Kings  River 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  Tulare  Lake  (perhaps  In  other  parts— I 
neglected  to  ask).  The  Indians  said  the  beavers  built  lots  of  '*sweat 
houses'*— a  very  good  naa»  for  their  lodges. 


>•«  IS  ^3 


3.  Wltehmmas  (August  5.  7.  1902).  There  are  said  to  be  three  caaps  of 
Wltchumne  Indians  near  Lemon  cove,  about  two  or  three  miles  within  the 
foothills.  I  visited  two  oanqps  of  Vltehiimne  Indians  on  the  north  bank 


Msmbers 


stands 


Lemon 


According  to  Stephen  Barton  and  George  W.  Stewart  the  Witchuame  claim 
to  have  originated  at  or  near  a  big  rock  known  as  Homer's  Nose,  between 


^>  m   I   A 


the  canyons  of  the  east  and  south  forks  of  the  Kaweah  River  by  union 
of  Wolf  and  Eagle.  The  Wltchumne  say  they  used  to  number  fully  five 


families 


individuals  In  all  remain. 


th» 


'« 


Each  of  the  two  caBq>s  visited  consisted  of  a  winter  house 
roughly  made  of  boards,  a  stone  chimney,  and  a  brush  shelter  or 
eanoov  to  nroteot  one  from  the  sun.  This  structure  was  situated  ; 


'«uw4 


while 


TOW  frlng«  of  treat  was  a  brush  shelter.  ^^^   ,^  at«r«i» 

In  addition  the  uppsr  sanp  has  a  low  daa  of  loose  stones 


XJV 


shallow 


clothes  are  washed,  and  fishing  is  done  with  a  long  bandied  spear 
made  by  winding  two  sharpened  steel  wires  on  the  end  of  a  slender 
pole.  In  a  little  nook  close  to  the  river  they  have  a  garden  in 


watentelons 


»ans  are  grown.    ^  ^^^  ^ 
baked-day  pots  for  eookii 


They  appear  to  be  something  new  and  the  techniques  were  probably 
taught  them  by  the  whites,  fhe  largest  are  six  or  seren  inches  in 


diameter. 


On  Aui;ust  6,  I  examined  ten  mortar  holes,  which  had  only  recently 


lime  rock  on  top  of  a  quarry 


under  six  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  of  soil  and  were  unknown  until  a 
tew  days  ago  when  the  quartTmen  uncovered  them.  They  are  ebout  nine 
inches  in  diameter  and  ten  inches  in  depth. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  came  across  a  large  number  of  mortar 


Visalia, 


*king 


ancient  camp  sites  and  the  mortar  holes  mentioned.  In  one  place  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  above  the  Redstone  house  I  counted  twenty-five 
mortar  holes  in  one  flattish  rock,  and  doxens  of  others  scattered 


near-by 


averaging  at  least 
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at  one  end  for  rubbing^  and  taper  like  a  cone  to  a  eaoothlj  rounded 
end  ^ihich  is  used  for  hanoierlng  acorns  in  the  mortar  holes  •  All 
the  mortar  holes  are  STmnetrical  and  smoothly  polished*  They  ayerai 
eiflrht  to  nine  inches  in  depth  and  ei^t  Inches  in  diameter  Just  witl 


'▼^'i 


in  the  top^  whence  they  taper  to  about  three  or  four  inches  at  bottc», 
I  found  a  few  fragments  of  blue  and  brown  pottery  here  but  no  arrow 
points • 


October 


belK« 


Indian 


on  the  north  side  of  the  Kaweah  River  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  the  Lemon  Cots  bridge •  }fy  infoniant  gave  the  following 
infon&ation  about  the  tribes  and  Tillages  of  this  region  in  his  boy-- 
hood*  The  related  tribes  or  subtribes  which  spoke  nearly  the  same 
language  as  the  Witchussie  were  the  following  groups: 


Tokut  or  Tokul*  These  Indians  had  a  large  Tillage  fiTe 
le  Lemon  Ck>Te  side  of  the  present  site  of  Sxeter  and  wer< 


good 


m  Venice  Hill  on 


?«-t*i»  t^. 


Witchumne 


as  good  Indians  by  my  informant* 


Indians  speaking  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Witchumne* 

Lan0i&g«s  %Aileh  the  VKLtofauane  could  not  understand  were 
spoken  bj  the  following  peoples  i 


t 


Tft^^UBHM 


Stands  and  xere  described  as  bad  Indians  by  my  Inforaant* 

Choi-nook*  A  village  where  Parmer svllle  Is  now  situated  was 


th#  hoae  of  thasa  bad  Indiana • 


Choo-nut»  Thaaa  bad  Indiana  had  a  rillaga  on  what  ia  now 


PiahaHa  ranch  • 


■«»«H0  i^anjNia  a^ra 


loiwW    Tah-oh««    Th«  Tah-ch«  lived  at  Tulare  Lake  and  were  bad 


Indians*    <»ie«, 


^oA  * 


.1  v,««»  Mr    *»■»"•-• 


«<«  s.   Bo*8aa-you«  Thaaa  Indiana  livad  at  Squaw  Vallaj  and  wara 
riawad  \fy  tha  Witchtma  aa  balng  bad» 


dlifcj^' 


Cha«-08h-8ha*ahoo»  Drum 


Indiana  •  '/vm^  i^  mm. 


wws 


%i' 


Two  Piute  tribes  were  known  to  the  Wit 


t 


Wuk-8«-ehi.  Ibe/  lirsd  at  Sshoit  VaUej  and  Mill  Creek  and 


were  good  Indi-ois* 


Bah-do-sha.  Three  Rivers  was  the  hone  of  these  friendly 


;» 


Indians* 

Witehunne  sen  are  of  ordinary  siset  the  nlddle-aged  Momen  \ 
short  and  fat«  Tha  old  woatan^  whila  no  maana  alandar^  ara  such  lai 
fat  than  the  aiddle-aged*  Apparently  the  fat  is  taken  on  during 
the  ehild-bearing  period «  and  they  have  oany  children* 

* 

y^  informant  daacrlbad  wha  V^itchinma  mathod  of  catching  all 
aho-koi#  Slipnooaa  anaraa  %rara  sat  for  tham  in  thair  trail  and 
cau^t  tham  by  tha  laga#  Tha  anara  waa  attachad  to  aona  kind  of  a 
apring  pola» 


.f 


tat 


Chttk^»chancy# 


to  Coaraa  Gold  Qulch^  I  paaaad  and  atoppad  at  two  canpa  of  Chuk-> 
chancy  Indiana* 


>*r^    »• 
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Picayune : 


R«r9  tlrar*  if*  about  six  or  seTsn  rough  board  housas  and  a  f «w 
brush  huts*  In  an  op«n  fiold  of  wild  oats,  in  which  the  housss  ar< 

* 

locatsdf  is  a  flat  rock  about  ton  foot  in  diamoter  in  which  aro 
th»  Bortar  holos,  tiii-<iil»  now,  and  for  agos,  usod  by  this  eaop. 
Thsro  ars  two  doson  holes,  deep  and  shallow,  and  a  lot>  of  combina- 
tion pestles,  say.  They  are  of  Tarious  lengths  and  differ  also  in 
diameter  of  the  distal  end*  A  few  are  like  ordinazy  pestles,  but  1 
majority  have  a  small  end  shaped  to  fit  the  mortar  hole  and  a  larg< 
end  which  is  broad  and  flat  and  serves  as  a  rubbing  or  grinding 


.vf< 


diaioflter. 


An  old  woman  at  the  Plcayuna 


basket  of  acorn  soup  called  the  basket  nah-cheech*  The  soup  mls  made 


grMn 


green 


between  stones;  therefore  they  open  tham  with  their  teeth.  The  meats  of 


the  acorns^  when  the  shucks  had  been  torn  off  with  the  teeth^  were 
tossed  into  the  open^woxic  scoop  baskets  called  hah-li. 

On  some  frames  nearby  they  were  drying  figs  and  small  tomatoes  ^^ 


hah^li 


others  were  on  sticks  of  the  drying  frame. 


«yww^- 


Cho-e«-nimHfie.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Kings  River,  beginning  at 
the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek  and  extending  easterly  along  the  river  for 
about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  a  beaut i^il  piece  of  flat  land 

ft 

sivrrounded  by  high  mountains*    Here  on  the  east  side  of  Hill  Creek  and 


/ 


u 


a  mile  above  its  mouth  was  the  ancient  village  of  the  Cho-e-nl»-ne 
tribe,  of  whleh  the  only  eorvlvore,  three  nen  and  three  or  four  waen 
and  a  few  small  children,  live  now  near  the  east  end  of  the  flat* 

The  Cho-e-nl»-e  are  closely  related  to  the  Qio-ki-min-ah  of 
Squaw  Valley,  They  speak  the  same  language  and  make  the  same  kind 


of  baskets* 


9  I 


5,  Tule  River  reservation  (October  6«  V 


Hired  a  team  and  djx>ve 


Portersvllle 


the  Tule  River  Indian  Reservation),  %*iere  I  e3q)ect  to  stay  a  day  or 
two.  There  is  no  Indian  Agent  now,  only  a  school  teacher  and  his 


vtt:» 


'amll^ 


gave  me  a  room  in  the  schoolhouse  to  sleep  in  and  I  take  meals  with 
them  in  a  poor  little  house  nearby— a  house  of  only  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen-dining  room  shed  attachment  in  the  rear* 

The  entire  Reservation  is  rugged  and  picturesque*  The  rive: 


vall^  is  narrow  and  winding,  with  only  very  small  areas  of  reasonably 
flat  ground— ground  that  can  be  cultivated— between  the  bold  hill 
slopes  which  rise  suddenly  on  all  sides.  The  largest  levelish  area 
is  a  beautiful  little  basin  of  perhaps  seventy^five  acres  about  a 
mile  above  the  schoolhouse.  It  is  now  occupied  by  two  or  three 
families  of  Indians  and  is  partly  cultivated— beans  being  the  prin- 
'cipal  crop,  though  some  com  and  grain  are  grown  also* 

There  are  now  about  twenty  families  of  Indians  having  homes 
on  the  Reservation*  Some  of  the«  are  now  away  shearing  sheepj  others 
picking  fruit* 
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I  sptnt  the  day  walking  about  tha  yalley  and  talking  with  a 
family  of  Indians  named  Immeterio  who  lira  a  mile  abora  tha  aohool* 
houaa#  Saourad  from  tham  tha  namas  in  Yokut  of  a  lot  of  traasj^ 


ahruba,  and  animals* 


■laiMi 


•» 


Spent  th«  day  of  October  7  tramping  in  upper  part  of  rallqr 
and  in  getting  infomation  from  the  Indiana*  Visited  a  big  boulder 
in  the  River  (So*  Pork  Tule)^  near  the  last  Indian's  house,  known  as 
Painted  Rook  or  Painted  Care,  It  is  a  big  rock  on  the  north  side  of 
the  rirer,  its  south  aide  overhangs  and  the  resulting  open  care  is  partly 
closed  by  masses  of  fallen  rook*  The  roof  of  the  care  (or  underside 
of  the  overhanging  part  of  the  big  rock)  is  covered  with  eurious 
Indian  paintings  of  animals ,  made  long  before  the  discovery  of  the 
place  by  modem  Indians*  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  recording 
that  the  upper  flat  or  basin  of  this  South  Fork  Valley,  near  Painted 
Rock,  was  discovered  by  old  Chico,  a  Kern  Valley  Indian,  apparently 
nnk  iKATHi  thAn  t±ftyr  Taars  aco.  It  was  not  then  inhabited  by  Indians* 


IiKJians 


4  4 


*^CT 


Besides  the  paintings  on  the  roof  of  the  cave,  there  are  a 
few  on  the  sides,  and  traoss  of  some  may  be  seen  on  the  east  side  of 
the  big  rock  but  these  are  now  faint  from  weathering.  The  paintings 
are  in  red,  orange,  white,  and  black.  Most  of  them  represent  animals 


some  of  which  are  obvious,  other  obscure. 


Those  easily  recognized  are  lizard,  tree-toad,  turtle^ 
centipede,  beaver,  coyote,  and  bear.  Of  these  the  bear  is  most  con- 
ventionalized) the  centipede,  tree-toad,  lizard,  and  beaver  are  best 
done« 
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About  fifty  fe«t  wost  of  the  cats  is  a  big  flattish  roek  on 
whose  top  are  about  forty  old  nortar  holes  (called  te-oel  bj  these 
Indians)*  About  an  eighth  of  a  adle  loNer  down  the  Talley  is  another 
rock  containing  about  the  saas  nunber  of  nortar  holes,  and  nearby 
a  small  one  containing  fifteen  and  sixteen*  Outside  of  the  Reserration 
(west  of  it  and  near  the  rirer,  a  aile  or  two  below  the  Resenraticm 
line)  I  noticed^  when  coming  in  yesterday,  a  big  rock  with  a  large 
number  of  mortar  holes  on  top*  There  doubtless  are  many  others  ih  ^ 
the  neighborhood,  all  made  by  Indians  antedating  the  px^sent* 

On  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  Painted  Rook  and 


Te-wel-leX  flat,  rises  a  rugged  and  picturesque  nmnntain  whose 


precipitous  summit  is  turreted  and  finished  with  a  central  knob  or 
peak*  This  mountain  is  covered  with  oaks,  buckeyes,  and  chaparral* 
The  Indians  call  it  kit-tilnsan* 

The  River  at  Painted  Rock  is  full  of  huge  boulders  and  the 
place  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  the  views  it  coaaands.  Evidently 
in  bygone  days  it  was  for  generations  the  chosen  home  of  a  departed 


race 


The  Indians  now  inh^iting  the  valley  belong  to  several  tribes. 


and  in  most  cases  are  Iqrbrids— -their  fathers  and  mothers  belonging 
to  different  tribes*  Thus  the  principal  old  man  at  the  upper  rancheria 
(on  T^«wel*lel  flat),  whose  Spanish  name  is  Juan  loBeterio,  came 
originally  from  the  Bakersfield  plain*  His  father  lived  at  ^ena 
Vista  Lake  south  of  Bakersfield  and  %fas  chief  of  the  Hawnnet-^iel-le 
tribe*  His  mother  came  from  Poso  Flat  and  belonged  to  the  Pal-la-a-4M 
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trib«,  sptaklng  a  very  different  language*  Juan»8  daughters  have 
married  boy»  of  mixed  blood  fro«  adjaeent  tribes.  Juan  himself 
married  (about  thirty  years  ago)  a  daughter  of  Chioo,  chief  of  the 
Kern  Valley  (South  Fork  of  Kern)  Indians  of  the  Wah-lik-nas-se  tribe. 
And  so  it  goes  throughout  the  rallsy. 

The  old  Tule  River  Reservation  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
main  Tule  about  four  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Portersville. 
On  ny  way  up  I  saw  its  adobe  ruins  in  the  edge  of  the  oottonwood 
forest  of  the  river  bottom.  Vftiite  men  wanted  the  land  and  the 
Reservation  was  moved  up  into  the  aountains— an  old  story. 

While  maoj  of  the  Indians  on  the  present  Reservation  rwMimTinr 
more  or  less  of  their  own  languages  (usually  more  or  less  mixed  with 
Spanish)  they  have  come  to  speak  a  conswn  language  i^eh  Juan 
Inneterio  calls  Iow-w»l-oan-ne,  and  which  doubtless  is  somewhat  mixed, 


originally 


language 


hilli 


marshes  fomsrly  connecting  Buena  Vista  and  Tulare  (or  Tab-ohe  Lakes) 


.\ 


originally 


stands 


Juan  uses  this  name  in^a  super-tribal  or  'Nation*  aense«  for 
all  the  tribes  south  of  Fresno  River  and  north  of  Tehachapi  and  Ft. 
Tejon— >tribes  speaking  related  dialects  whose  numerals  are  nearly 
the  sane.  It  is  thus  the  equivalmt  of  southern  lokat^  as  used  in 
a  general  sense. 
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Ajoong  aost  of  thaM  tribes  the  word  for  people  ie  To«kut» 
Juan  gave  ae  the  foUoidng  naaee  of  tribes  and  stibtrlbest 
Tule  Airer  at  entrance  to  Mr«t  Noo«^han«»ich« 


White  River  near  present  Toll  Houses  Se«4cow  or  3ik«»koV( 


m   Deer  Creeks  Che»te«-tak«no«a8«sa« 


.•.  f .  <S»s. 


ap^)  he  ^^'vw^  a* 


East  side  Bakersfield  Plain  near  foothills  s  Al-tow«  ^^ 
On  Kings  River  above  the  Tah-che  (which  he  pronounces  Takche): 


w<^ 


Na»toon«-a*»to 


^m 


■«»'• 


WaF-cha^-kut 


Wi»-iBa-lah«»ohe^  or  WeHftil<-che«        ta» 


th 


He  sajs  the  Kern  Tallej  people  iMre  a  vexy  different  nation 
which  I  found  out  last  year)  speaking  a  wfaoUj  different  language^  and 
that  there  were  several  subtribes  or  rancherias^  of  which  the  onlj 
ones  he  could  resiei&ber  were  Wah«lik«nas«»se  (to  which  his  wife  belonged) 
and  SinHrial-is«»sah,  To  these  I  can  add  Pa-kannie-pul  and  the  band 
living  opposite  Qnys  in  Kern  Valley^  whose  name  they  gave  ne  last  year 


as  Te-bot«e-»lob«e«la» 


^K^*» 


lV,<^.'*i. 


♦  f^i*  Vaic^"'-' 


Juan  gave  also  the  following  geographical  names  ^  all  in  the 
lowNwelHoanHtie  languages 


Tulare  Lake 


Ta-che 


San  Joaquin  plain  about  Bakersfield 


Tule  River  (the  main  river) 


South  Pork  Tule  •« 


Deer  Creek  «** 


Tso-^law-win 

Pal-loo 

Te-sa^-a-o-pin 


(name  meaning  rising  sun) 


mm 


Hoi-ln-il-ka 


Poso  Plat 


Big  Black  Mr,  on  Vfhlte  River 


Slk-it-«-pah 
Kelose 
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K«m  7all«7  (on  South  Pork  K«m) 


Val3cer  Baaln 


-  P«»t-nan-noo 


In  Kern  Valley  language 


Te»t  po 
Tat-pa 


The  tribal  name  of  the  Indians  on  upper  Kelso  Creek  and 
Piute  Mt,  (whom  I  visited  last  October— a  year  ago)  he  gives  as 
Kow-4i-8ah.  Ke  says  the  nane  Tehachapi  (which  tm  pronounces  Tah-ha»ch-pe) 
is  a  place  name  in  the  Kbv-a-sah  language,  and  that  the  Tehachapi 
Indians  belong  to  the  Kow^a-sah  tribe.  This  confirms  what  I  learned  from 
thai  last  year*  ""^^ 


Last  y»ar  the  Kern  Valley  Indians  told  ns  that  they  called  the 


Kelso  Creek  and  Piute  Mr,  Indians  Kah-wis.  This  of  coulPse  is  the 
same  name,  spoken  sli^tly  different  as  Kah-«is-sah  and  Kow-a-sah  are 
obviously  the  same  word  spoken  !&■  diffe^risnt  individuals,  particularly,  as 
la  too  frequent,  if  one  doti  not  speak  clearly  and  is  reluctant  to  re- 


peat 


The  Paiute  Mt,  Indians  call  themselves  New-ah  or  Noo-ah  or 


Nev-oo-ah.  This  is 
is  Keu-fl^  or  Neu-oa, 


Ne%Hwoo-ah 


Kab-wis->sh  (or  Ko»-a^sah) 


ob-e->la  tribes* 


e^i^i 


,v= 


Among  the  Tu"* »  River  Reservation  Indians  wk)  cane  fron  the 
plain  the  children  and  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  good-looking 
The  girls,  like  the  Tache  girls  of  Tulare  Lake,  have  low  foreheads 
with  some  short  hair  on  the  upper^pa^'Wra  sides*  The  hair  of  the 


; 


X7 


head  is  long  and  str&ight  and  vsrx  black ,  and  rather  coarse* 

They  Barry  earljr— usually  at  or  before  sixteen— and  several 
who  have  been  married  sereral  years  still  look  and  act  like  young 
girls*  Those  I  saw  under  twenty-three  had  no  babies ^  but  this  may 


be  only  an  accident* 


J94f"^ltt 


board 


but  most  if  not  all  live  in  suioaer  in  rectangular  brush  shelters,  open 
on  DM  8ld«t  Som  of  tham  ctOLtlrata  grapes  and  peaches  and  plma  as 
veil  as  beans ^  com  and  wheat  and  white  and  sweet  potatoes  •  But  they 
lack  persistent  continuous  industry  and  attention  to  details  and  need 
S3rBqf>athetie  supervision  and  encouragement #  They  are  excellent  sheep 


^  M 


shearers  and  gp  out  to  shear  sheep  at  each  shearing*  For  this  woxic 
and  fruit  picking  they  are  always  in  denand*  But  like  most  Indians 
they  cannot  resist  liquor— at  least  acxam  of  them  can* t— and  most  of 
them  get  drunk  at  intenrals  and  f igjbt  and  often  kill  one  another* 

Juan's  wife,  who  as  before  stated  is  a  Kern  Valley  (South  Fork) 
wmaan,  has  a  most  extraordinary  deTslopoent  of  the  bump  or  order 
sequence,  and  classification.  While  getting  a  vocabulary  from  her  she 
several  times  interrupted  me  to  scold  at  iQr  arrangement  of  the  words, 
and  also  at  the  way  I  write  them  down  on  the  page*  She  wanted  them 
written  in  vertical  coluans  with  plumb  edges,  and  wanted  me  to  ask  the 
words  in  what  she  considered  proper  logical  sequence t  She  had  a 
classification  of  her  own  for  birds  and  manmals,  for  i)arts  of  the  body, 
for  baskets,  and  household  things  and  for  ideas  in  general*  Her  preter- 
natural aeuteness  in  this  direction  made  her  at  times  quite  pesKy— 
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and  shd  said  agr  illogical  and  unnatural  aoauenoa  was  "enough  to 
drlre  anyom  eratgr*"  3^  warad  and  whirled  h«r  arms  in  all  dir«e« 
tiona  to  ahow  how  badlj  mixed  up  I  ittde  her  feel  • 
/i      Loekily  I  couldn*t  translate  all  the  choice  names  she  called 
as*  But  in  spite  of  the  shocks  I  gave  her  nervous  qrstem  and  the 
contract  she  showed  for  agr  idiocy,  she  finally  calmed  down  and  ^ ,  ^^^ 
answered  all  she  could  of  wj  creations  and  Invited  me  to  stay  to*  ^-■■ 
dinner  (which  her  daughters  cooked).  X  stayed  of  course  and  had 
good  bread  and  tortillas  and  tea  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  meat*  One 
of  the  girls  has  a  live  Bassariscus  for  a  pet*  "^tv  oc 


L<m^k4'- 


6,  Kosho-o  (October  30.  1903) «  From  the  dilapidated  remains  of  th< 
old  Killerton  schoolhouse  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain  X  followed 
a  rough  uphill  road  northeasterly  about  a  mile  to  the  top  of  this 
remarkable  plateau--^  great  flat  laya  uplift  which  broken  in  places 


stretches  for  sdles  along  San  Joaquin  River^  forodng  the  salient 


feature  of  this  pietuiresque  region^  The  naays  of  the  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bountain  ^ere  the  old  schoolhouse  stands  is  Ot«-h0a 


f erring  to  the  circunstance  that  soastises  ago  a  man  was  killed  there 
by  a  falling  rock  which  hit  hijs  on  the  back  of  the  head* 

At  the  tlM  of  my  risit  a  few  Pit-kah-te  and  Kosho«o  Indians 


^k 


were  fishing  on  a  stretch  of  the   rlrer  Tv<m  Pullaoky  upstream  for 
mile  or  so*  They  were  spearing  salmon  and  drying  them  for  winter 


use 


Kosho-o 


woman  was  living*  Her  husband  is  a  white  man  named  Matthews  now  (1903) 
seventy-eight  ydars  old. 
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I  spont  thtt  daj  there,  remaining  till  dark  and  eating  dinner 
with  h6r#  Sh«  is  a  very  Intelligent  noman  and  gave  a  fair  voeabulaxy 


^  w^ 


of  the  Kb8b-8ho«o  language  and  such  infomation  about  her  people  •    She 
said  that  the  naoie  of  fSr  place  is  Ti«-ap»choo  meaning  ''gateway  at  the 
top^— this  being  the  natural  gap  at  which  to  cliah  up  over  the  edge 
of  the  hi^  plateau.    The  nain  Indian  village^  Wal«loo-*low  (where  only 
wS^o^three  families  rraiain)  is  about  half  a  mile  northwest  from  her 


place 


f  ^ 


The  Indians  now  living  on  Table  Mountain  are  Kosho-o,  Pit-> 


kah«te^  Toom-nah^  and  Chuk«»chan«>8y«  The  Chukchansy  country  is  north 


\9Xi  Joaquin  River,  extending  north  to  Fresno  Creek. 

The  Pit-kah-te  or  Pitkatche  inhabited  the  plain  and  lower  San 


Joaquin  up  to  Pullasky  (the  naaw  of  which  has  since  been  changed  to 


^^r.V 


Friant), 


ft  Vtt.V 


Another  tribe  of  subtribe,  called  Toooiah  but  speaking  the 


language  as  the  Pit-kah<»te 
*  a  little  above  Pullasky. 


grandmother  « 


TooA-nah  but  she  speaks  of  the  tribe  and  language  as  Pit-kab»te. 
Her  father  was  a  Kbsho-o.  She  speaks  both  languages. 

Many  Kosho«o  words.  Including  the  numerals,  are  essentially 
the  same  as  in  Chukchansy,  while  many  others  are  entirely  different. 
Askong  these  the  K6sho-o  word  for  people  is  mah-ye,  while  the  Chuk«- 
chansy  word  is  Yo-kutch.  The  Ko8h«-o  therefore  must  stand  kf-  a  oidtinct 

tribe.  They  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

*  *^ 

The  Pit-kah-te  also  are  now  nearly  extinct.  The  Kosho-o 

originally'  inhabited  and  possessed  the  Dxy  Creek  and  Sandj  Creek 
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country  cuad  Aubcrry  Vallay.  Thair  chief  village,  Looa-tow^  was  on 
Black  Mountain  (called  by  the  sane  name)  on  the  eaat  edge  of  Auberry 
Valley^  about  ei^t  miles  northeast  or  east-northeast  of  the  Millerton 


place.  The  name  of  Auberry  Vall«y  is  Tahl-low* 


■AiMt  »>*v1  VW*<»*f!- 


Another  tribe,  nanes  Itfoh^ee-^he  and  closely  related  to  the 
Pit-kah-te,  lived  on  the  south  side  of  San  Joaquin  River  lower  do««n« 
They  are  now  extinct* 

Table  Mountain  is  a  high  lava  plateau  out  through  by  the 
canyons  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  tributary  streans,  leaving  steep-sided 
flat-topped  mesas  for  mai^  miles  both  up  and  down  the  river*  These 
mesas  vary  from  a  few  rods  to  a  few  miles  in  extent*  They  are  topped 
with  lava  rla  rock*  Outstanding  remnants  may  be  seen  far  down 
toward  the  plain*  This  tablsland  was  the  ancient  home  of  the  Toon-<uih 
tribe*  They  call  it  Sis-loo,  while  the  Kosho-o  call  it  Shish-il*  The 
Toonoiah  adopted  it  as  their  tribal  emblem  and  represent  it  around  the 
top  of  their  coiled  baskets  thust 

The  peringrine  falcon  (Falco  mexicanus)  nests  on  the  rock 


dreadfully 


They  call  it  Ti-yil»  referring  to  the  black  marks 
mark  is  the  tribal  embl«&  of  the  Kosho-o  and  Tooon 


paint 


( 


it  on  their  cheeks*  The  name  of  the  falcon  is  the  same  in  foxir  lokut 
languages,  Kosho-o,  Toomnah,  Pit-kah-te^  and  Chukchansy* 

The  Indians  say  that  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  (say  about 
lAon^  ttAViii*iil  vnunff  iMn.  vlahinflr  to  shov  that  ther  wore  not  afraid  of 


clinbed 
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nest  was  in  a  bad  place ^  hard  to  get  at*  One  of  the  young  men 
finally  succeeded  in  jreaching  it,  Ixit  his  hold  on  the  face  of  the 
cliff  was  insecure,  and  Just  as  he  got  there  one  of  the  old  falcons 
dove  down  at  hira  with  great  force,  striking  hiir.  on  the  head  and  knock- 
ing him  off.  He  fell  to  the  rocks  below  and  was  killed.  Since  then, 
no  Indian  has  disturbed  these  falcons  and  the  fear  of  them  has  become 
even  more  deep-rooted. 


T     0« 


clfK 


.        \ 


i* 


^^UM 


<aMklBiPi#«      Itt 


T0KUT3 


Tokuts  Doctors 


B«n  Haneockf  lAo  eaas  to  th«  Kings  Rlrtr  Country  about  forty 
itt  RmAi 
7«art  ago  and  has  had  a  ssriss  of  squaws  of  dlffsrsnt  trlbss  for 

vivtSf  has  llTsd  for  many  ytars  at  his  prssent  place^  In  a  llttls 

basin  on  ths  nest  sids  of  Sycaaors  Crssk.  His  prsssnt  wifs  is  a 

young  and  pretty  half  brssd  Ko-ko-hs-bs  from  Sandy  Hill  or  Grigsby 

ranehsria*  Ths  prsvious  one,  who  still  lives  close  by,  is  a  Hol- 

IcoBHsah*  I  photographed  both  of  them* 

-«if 

Hancook  tells  me  that  when  he  first  came  here  (from  Kentucty 
or  Tennessee)  there  were  no  medicine  men  or  doctors  among  the 


mountain  tribes— the  "Mono*  (Holkoma  and  Ko-ko-he-be)«—  but  there 
were  ssTeral  among  the  Kings  River  Indians— particularly  at  the  mouth  of 
Mill  Creek  (Cho-e-nlm-ne  tribe)  in  the  Squaw  valley  (Cho-ki-«dn-ah 
subtrlbe)  •  These  doctors  visited  all  the  neighboring  tribes  and  had  great 

power  over  th0A« 

About  1365  (or  between  1365  and  186d)  a  much  dreaded  doctor 
named  Chap-kar->te  went  from  Kings  River  up  Big  Creek  and  visited  a 


village 


Kings 


ibout  fifty— as  his  wives,  and  sent  all  the  men  away.  The  men  were 


•t 


dreadfully  afraid  of  him  and  went  over  to  the  Chuckchancy  country 
(north  of  the  San  Joaquin)  and  got  a  band  of  Chuckchancys  to  come  back 


ifi^     •» 


Cha^kar-te 


in  anall  pi«o«««  Pron  that  d^  to  this  the  villa««  hM  gon«  by 
th«  Btat  Chakftrt*.  Its  last  mals  Inhabitant  died  at  an  advance( 


i 


sqiiav 


»<». 


in  Haslet  Basin* 

For  a  nunber  of  years  three  great  doctors  from  Kings  Rir 


Countrx  (two  f  rosi  the  aouth  of  Mill  Creek  and  one  froa  Sqtjaw  va. 
ruled  the  surrounding  region.  The  one  from  Squaw  Valley  (tribe 
Cho-4cinHidn-ah}  vas  naaed  Push  Lily*  He  was  a  large  powerful  m 
a  large  head  and  rather  flat  nose.  He  died  only  •  ^ w  years  ago  at 
an  advanced  age.  The  two  at  nouth  of  Mill  Creek  (Cho-e-nija-ns  tribe 
were  Wah-to-ka  and  •Ton*  (Torfs  Indian  naae  Hancock  did  not  reamiber) 


M  i 


Doctor  (Tea*  was  the  finest  looking  man  of  the  three 
tai*.to.ka)  was  the  ucliest  of  the  three  and  a  largs  n 


Bsn, 


In  the  course  of  tlae  Jealousies  arose  which  grew 


Wab-to>4ca 


Lily 


itending  to  get  ahead 


neighboring  tribes  and  villages 


Lily  should 


duMprin 


■mifi*'  y^ 


Hancock*  ■  place  and  stopped  and  told  Hancock  he  would  never  see  him 


*  V 


again  as  he  was  going  to  die.  On  reaching  his  hooe  at  the  aouth  of  Mill 
Creek  Dr.  Ttom  and  Push  Lily  in  some  way  knew  iaswdiately  which  way  the 
»n4-*  h«H  aanm.   and  at  onee  visited  him  and  killed  him  and  cut  him  up. 


\ 


.    v;     y    Push  Lllj  was  ths  most  Influential  and  best  liked  Doctor  ' 

of  recent  times* 

iUi«yi«r  D»«ter  wae  ^   «^  «  f •»  v*mw  •#©  tee<^        » 

Tale  of  the  Doctors 

Only  three  years  ago  (in  1900)  Robert  Johnston  of  Visalia 

*•»«*■»  »r  •  •<ft»««  flit* 

(who  is  with  ae  on  this  trip)  chanced  to  be  at  Cole  Spring  (Pine 
Ridge)  one  ni^  when  a  sick  man  died  at  the  camp  on  the  bluff  oTcr- 
looking  the  Fandango  Pround.  Vfhile  the  man  was  dying  the  men  at 
th«  camp  danced  and  chanted  around  a  small  fire  a  few  rods  away  and 
the  women  sang  a  low  lament »  musical  and  sweety  around  the  dying  man. 
At  the  same  tiJM  a  Paiute  who  was  risiting  the  emnp  faced  toward 


different  points  of  the  compas  and  made  an  impassioned  address^  calling 
on  the  C<^ote  and  the  various  other  maonals  and  birds  to  save  the  sick 


man* 


.-r^WLflt* 


ms' 


•'■•'WiiP'* 


Iteamihila 


n   vs 


Kings 


Rirer* 


*.  V   A  *»  '» 


.3IP 


Socfn  the  laan  died^  His  relativas  held  a  c< 
that  the  Doctor  must  die#  The  Doctor*  s  brother  iiias  present  and  heard 
thls»  So  he  took  another  Indian  and  horses  and  set  out  lomediateljr 
after  the  Doctor,  whoa  they  orertook  some  miles  below^  They  told  him 


that  he  must  die  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  rather  take  poison 


>lkc»a).  He  answered  that  he  preferred 


promptly 


ThiB  was  told  me  separately  by  both  Johnston  and  Hancock,  and 


br««d 


BT9  now  d«ad» 


Anothar  Doctor  was  killod  a  fw  yaart  ago  beoausa  ha  was 
ballav^  to  haTe  "blown  hi»  braath  up  over  a  hill  to  klU  an  antira 
fandly."  Th«  Indiana  atlll  baliaTa  that  tha  old  doctors  could  kiU 
paopla  by  blowing  up  ovar  a  hill  at  tham  at  night, 

Hancock  saya  that  tha  Kings  Rivar  Indians  considarad  th«»- 
salvat  suparlor  to  tha  Mountain  Indiana  (Holkoma  and  others) .  Tha 


Mountain 


Indians 


*  *  *  t 

this  ragion^whiskay  and  parsonal  hatrads,  Whita  oan  sail  th«a 
whiskay  and  gat  thaa  to  gamble  and  trada  horaas  and  gat  thair  non^, 


loany 


>ko-na 


haraabouta  baliaw  that  'Jackson*  haa  a  deadly  poison  which  will  kill 
any  one  it  touchas,  even  without  scratching  the  skin.  They  say  he 
got  it  frott  a  Tulare  Elver  Doctor. 


powd< 


repnarkable 


acres.  Tha  whitea  cUim  they  hate  aaen  aaveral  cancers  cured  by  it, 
but  hare  been  unable  to  learn  what  tha  plant  is. 


«  I 


^^ 


cd*^ 


i«*«   n*  w 


WIKCHUKNE  N0TE3 


»^ 


V39  of  aalt  graat  (Dirtlchlis  roicata).  The  salt  grass  when  dxy  is 
plaoed  on  a  dry  hide  or  a  large  piece  of  canvas  or  cloth  and  beaten 
for  a  long  time  imtil  the  tiny  black  salty  specks  on  the  stem  and 
narrw  blades  fall  off  and  collect  on  the  cloth.  This  material  is  kept 
in  bottles  or  jars  (formerly  in  baskets).  When  needed  for  medicine 
it  is  put  in  hot  iiater  and  boiled  until  it  forms  dark  reddish  brown 
gum.  Informant  remarked  that  it  should  be  "cooked  like  gravy  until 

the  gum  comes*** 

It  is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  cure  for  bad  colds  and  for  loss 


•"■  ■^'»i»"f 


half 


necessary. 


Use  of  J^H««ftn  i«M»d  (Datura  neteloides).  Ji«»on  weed  is  believed  by 


all  the  Indians  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  region  and  Southern 
California  to  be  powerful  and  valuable  medicine.  The  Wiktchui 
the  plant  tahng-i|  the  narcotic  drink,  tahn«-yu-sah.  It  is  ui 
internally  and  externally. 


Keweah 


•'Mi 


liQSDDyon 


the  liquid  taken  under  direction  of  an  Indian  Doctor*  It  is  said  to 


boweXe 


is  used  for  other  diseases  and  also  as  a  ceremonial  narcotic* 

The  tea  is  drunk  only  once.  "It  is  a  very  particular  medicine*'' 
V/hen  all  is  ready,  a  bowl  of  acorn  soup  is  taken  before  sunrise,  the 
patient  waiting  for  the  sun  to  come  up  before  drinking  the  tahng-yu-sah. 


the  dose  of  vhlch  la  about  half  a  pint. 


drink 


man  "lAio  knows^hw/  ew  an  oyerdose  will  not  be  taken.  Then  a 
nurse  la  set  to'^tdi  the  patient  so  he  will  not  get  hurt  while 


influence 


anas,  and  body  of  the  patient  with  the  wing  or  tail  of  an  eagle 


limlli 


wipe  off  the  sickness. 


After  the  intoxicant  effects  have  worn  off,  acorn  nush  is 


(  month— no 
during  thii 


is  up,  all  the  diseases  the  patient  has  had— "all  the  sicknesses 
that  have  been  stroked"  with  the  eagle  feathers-go  away  together 
"at  the  same  tl»»,"  and  all  kinds  of  food  nu^  be  eaten  as  usual. 


paralyzed 


the  roots  and  leaves  boiled  together  was  applied  daily  for  a  month. 

Hoo-toon-a^ta«  s  Near  Lower  Kings  Rirer 


Barris 


by  one  of  the  brothers  that  until  three  years  ago  their  ranch  was 


survivors 


th.  oU  =hi.f .  c^«»  ^  th.  *it«  B»tl«r,  dl«l.  Th«  th«.  or  f<»r 


8\mrlTor»t  comprising 


■I 
1  I 


mother,  and  pootiKly  one  other,  left  the  ranch  and  have  been  caB«)li 
at  ▼arious  places  since.  Their  present  whereabouts,  if  they  still 

lire,  is  unknowi* 

Tears  ago  these  Indians  had  settlements  all  along  Kings 


River  from  about  Kingston  up* 

In  the  early  days,  ftr.^furris  told  me,  the  oak  area  spreading 
oxit  from  Kings  Rivsr  was  taken  possession  of  by  Hog  men,  who  fatted 
their  hogs  on  the  acorns.  These  Hog  men  decided  that  the  Indians, 
then  ntnerous,  were  eating  too  many  aeoms,  and  determined  to  drive 
them  away.  This  they  did  in  the  dead  of  winter,  dribing  them  north 
like  hogs,  to  some  place  selected  for  the  purpose,  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  near  Fresno  River.  They  were  driven  and  rushed  along 
withotit  mercy,  men,  women  and  children,  old  and  young,  and  hundreds 
fell  by  the  way  and  were  killed  or  died.  Some  escaped  and  finally 
returned,  but  their  caches  of  acorns  had  been  seised  and  fed  to  the 


Indians 


doubtless  * assisted*  by  the  whites. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  a  white  setUer  named  Whittinore 
lived  on  Kings  River  and  eaq^loyed  several  Indians  on  his  ranch.  The 
hog  men  demanded  that  these  Indians  be  given  up,  Whittlmore  refused 
to  do  this,  as  they  had  proved  honest,  and  faithful  servantsi  as  a 
result  he  was  killed  by  the  hog  men  and  his  Indians  taken. 

This  story,  which  is  doubtless  true,  is  in  hannony  with  what 
we  already  know  of  the  treatment  of  Indians  in  nearly  aU  parts  of 
California  by  the  early  whites  (June  5,  1903) • 


aac'^* 


A  Too-hookHnxtch  Vfooden  Mortar 


Ifrs.  Walfij  has  a  large  portable  wooden  aortar  the  like  of 
which  I  never  eaw  before  •  She  calls  it  80-»kaw«  It  is  a  section 
ctxt  out  of  a  big  black-oak  tree  and  measures  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  dlsMiter  Xny  six  or  seren  inches  in  thickness  •  The  wood  is 
exceedingly  hard  and  tough«  It  is  surprisingly  heairy— *80  heavy  thai 
a  man  can  hardly  lift  it#  It  has  been  laboriously  hollowed  out^ 

* 

leaving  a  flattish  cavity  nearily  two  feet  across  and  four  inches  in 
depth •  In  the  middle  of  the  bottCM  is  a  shallow  circular  cup- 


dianeterA  which 


holds  the  awms  whils  being  pounded— the  main 
ing  the  flying  acorn  fragments^       «. 

This  peculiar  mortar  is  for  winter  use 
tribe  having  no  portable  stone  mortars  • 
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•— 4^^4  4u  w  ^  lokuts  Duck  Hunting  and  Balsas 


LalCT  dttck  hunting  In  Ifta^.^  Vast  nunb«rs  of  MaUards 


Talar« 


maqy 


ftimishad 


th«  Xndlttis  with  which  thie  region  wm  oneo  popoloua,  Kai^  if  tb 
■odoa  by  which  the  birds  wtra  captiired  wara  so  inganioua  as  to  ax 
tha  adniratlon  of  tha  aarlj  whit  a  sattlars,  Ona  in  univarsal  uaa 


quantitj 


adga  of  tha  tula«  (Scirptts 


whara  tha  watar  was  fro  eix  inehaa  to  a  foot  in  dapth,  Kara,  aftar 


i&sdian  haying 


Baugr  willow 


anda  into  tha  nod  among  tha  roots 


thraa 


faat  long,  fonaad  into  a  alip-nooaa.  AboTa  tha  slip-noosa  was  tiad  a 
toggla,  alao  of  willow  about  four  inchas  In  langth.  H«  now  bant  each 
pola  so  that  tha  uppar  and  raachad  the  watar.  Ha  than  f oread  into  tlia 
■ud  at  tha  point  whara  tha  willow  pola  raachad,  anothar  piaca  of 


idUoir, 


partially  paalad,  so  that  it  ndght  b  a  saan  through 


IS 


Copiad  by  Marrian  from  an  artida  by  B.  B,  Radding  In 
Calif ornian.  NoT«nbar,  18dl,  Raprintad  hara  for  comparison  with 
tha  following  nota« 


-t  a 


ua^ 
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ftie  end  of  th«  togglt  was  mad«  to  r«st  on  this  acorn,  the  other 
against  ths  bend  of  the  willow  oao-bow.  The  slip-noose  was  now  care- 
fully spread  in  a  circle  on  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  the  acorn,  with 
one  end  of  the  toggle  pressing  upon  it,  being  in  the  center. 

Setting  all  his  poles  in  this  manner,  and  scattering  a  few 
peeled  acorns  in  the  vicinity  of  each,  he  retired.  When  a  duck 
attempted  to  seise  an  acora  against  which  a  toggle  rested,  the  effort 
woiad  release  the  toggle,  the  spring  of  the  pole  would  draw  the  noose 
about  his  neck  and  suspend  hia  noiselessly  in  the  air.  It  was  almost 
impossible  for  a  duck  to  escape  if  it  atteapted  to  touch  the  acorn 
on  which  a  toggle  was  resting, 
^^  The  margins  of  Tulare  and  Kern  lakes  were  once  coTsred  with 


*««♦.  'iH'r**-  HAt\»Mm 


small 


liwre  fawrlta  feading-placas  for  ducks  and  geasa* 


oaall 


body 


concaal  all  of  his  parson  above  the  vaist.  He  would  then  wade  into 


resemble 


Li^ally 


rr^-iS-'*  irt 


many 


among 


drowned 


Lake^  An  old  Too-»lol-mln 


wwan  who  used  to  lire  at  Buena  Vista  Lake  told  me  (July^  1905) 


of  an  Interesting  ymy  her  people  had  of  catching  ducks  and  fish 
wholesale  in  Buena  Vista  Lake|  and  J«  7«  Rosemeyre  gave  an  identical 
descrtption  of  the  same  thing,  witnessed  by  him  in  the  early  fifties 
on  Kern  Lake* 

Ducks  and  geese  wintered  by  thousands  on  both  lakes*  The 
Indians  used  to  make  *tule-»poles*  t^  cutting  the  long  tules  and 
fastening  them  together  in  eigax^sh^ped  bundles  six  or  eight  Inches 
in  diameter,  like  those  used  in  making  their  tule  boats— »* balsas*^ 
Hundreds  of  these  were  stood  up  side  by  side  in  shallow  water  and 
tied  together  so  as  to  form  two  long  serpentine  fences  leaving  a 
winding  passageway  three  or  f o\ir  feet  wide  between*  This  passage*-* 
wigr  (enclosed  waterMiy)  led  to  a  circular  chamber,  also  made  of 
tule  poles,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  or  more  in  diameter  and  covered 
over  on  the  top  with  a  tide  mat  of  rather  coarse  and  open  construction, 

Both  ducks  and  fishes  would  swim  along  the  narrow  winding 
waterway  in  great  nimibers  and  freely  enter  the  circuit  enclosure, 
the  walls  of  which  were  arranged  in  such  manner  that  v^en  once  within 
it  wae  well-nigh  Impossible  to  get  out* 

The  Indians  wo'old  go  in  and  kill  the  ducks  by  the  hmidreds  and 
scoop  up  the  fishes  in  basketfuls*  Vftien  troops  vere  stationed  at  old 
Fort  Xe jon  in  1^51  to  ld6l  the  Indians  supplied  them  with  ducks  caught 


in  this  way* 


1  urn 


For  their  own  use  the  Indians  dried  vast  numbers  of  ducks 
and  fishes  and  kept  them  throtigh  the  winter  and  spring* 

A  favorite  method  of  cooking  ducks  ana  mid-h^riS  (Pulica) 


d 


was  to  lmb«d  them  In  a  ball  of  adobe  mud  and  bake  them  over  hot 
ooale  In  a  cooking  hole  in  the  ground. 


*'  ♦  ■^'vfn* 


Tale  Boats' 
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Indians  In  the  Lake 


aboiind 


clams,  and  the  flag's  starcly  root.  To  gather  this  plenty  thev 
*   ■   ■    . 

used  tul*-sialk  boats.  These  tule  stalks  grew  in  great  proru8i( 
everywhere  and  could  be  readily  found  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  i 


a   %imif^  ifi    «fift 


length. 


MLftt,.^Vk       #MM 


*y^m4 
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Khen  these  IDidians  wanted  to  make  a  boat  or  a  "balsa**  as 
it  was  called,  they  sent  Uie  women  to  cut  the  longest  tules  they 
could  find.  The  stalks  were  gathered  out  at  one  place  and  spread 
out  to  dry.  When  these  tule  stalks  were  sufficiently  dried  many 
sreen  willow  withes  were  sathered.  Poles  as  lonf  as  the  eontennli 


bark  and  were  hardened 


in  the  fire. 


The  wiMBen  then  took  the  dry  tules  and  laid  th«a  smoothly 


.*   \fk 


on  the  ground,  strung  out  to  tl: 
was  usually  sixteen,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  Butts  were  lapped  at 
the  eentex*)  the  roll  tapered  from  a  large  center  to  pointed  ends. 
The  small  green  withes  were  then  wound  ti^tly  around  the 


rron  the  manuscript  account  written  by  John  Barker  of  Bekers* 
field  and  giren  to  Merriam  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Taylor  of  Bakersfield  in 
July,  1905. 


«fljlT-»-'-^- 


bundlt  coniaenclng  at  the  center  and  then  at  t^ielre  inch  intervals 
for  the  entire  lengthy  A  large  ntniber  of  such  btandles  nere  niadej 
the  actual  number  depended  on  the  capacity  of  the  boat  they  pro- 


bundles 


btmdles 


and  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  proposed  boat  vas  formsd*  Another 
layer  tfas  fonwd  in  th«  saiM  way  and  attaeh«d  to  the  bott<»n  platform* 
A  polt  vaa  botaid  to  thla  bottom  platform  on  each  aid*  of  the  boat. 
Theaa  two  poles  were  bent  ao  as  to  bring  their  ends  together  at 
bow  and  atem.  These  poles  were  securely  bound  with  green  withes 
so  as  not  to  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  boat,  fhe  poles  caused 
the  boat  to  be  stiff  and  unyielding  when  a  great  weight  was  placed 
either  in  the  bow  or  stem.  Layer  after  layer  was  constructed  and 
bound  together  until  the  boat  was  capable  of  supporting  a  great 
weight  in  the  water*  The  outside  was  carefully  trinaned  of  all  projecting 
ends.  The  boat  when  finished  was  a  compact  mass  of  t\jle  stalks  and  was 
smooth  and  trim.  It  rode  the  water  very  well  and  could  be  handled  as 
securely  and  easily  as  any  boat.  When  not  in  use  it  was  drawn  out  of 
4>ka  ws'fAw  Am/4  AiimMi4  t.n  drv.  Jbr  A«.r«ful  use  it  could  be  made  to  last 


a  long  time. 
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Yokuts  duck  hunting  and  balsas. 
!♦   '^'ulare  Lake  di!ick  hunting  in  1881^   Vast  numbers  of  Mallards 


f 


1.   Copied  by  iv.e^riam  from  an  article  by  B.  B.  Redding  in 
Californian,  November,  1881.  Rtk^)Y^H(L   <^-*^J^  f^ 

and  other  duck  made  their  nest  near  the  shores  of  Tulare,  Bue- 
navista,  and  Kern  lakes.   These  waters  are  also  the  resort  of 
many  varieties  of  migratory  ducks*   These  birds  furnished  a 
large  supply  of  food  to  the  Indians  with  which  this  region 
was  once  populous.   Many  of  the  modes  by  which  the  birds  were 
captured  were  so  ingenious  as  to  excite  the  aamiration  of  the 
early  white  settlers,   Onein  universal  use  was  as  follows: 
The  Indian  shelled  a  quantity  ol  acorns,  and,  wading  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  tule,  (£cirplus  lacustris)  scattered  them 
where  the  water  was  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth*   Here, 
after  a  few  days,  the  ducks  resorted  in  flocks.   The  Indian 
having  ready  as  many  willow  poles  about  ten  feet  in  length  as 
he  proposed  co  use,  forced  their  ends  into  the  mua  among  the 
roots  of  the  tules.   To  the  upper  end  of  each  pole  was  fastened 
a  piece  of  string  about  three  feet  long,  formed  into  a  slip- 
noose.   Above  the  slip-noose  was  tied  a  toggle,  also  of  willow 
about  four  inches  in  length.   He  now  bent  each  pole  so  that 
the  upper  end  reached  the  water.   He  then  forced  into  the 
mud  at  the  point  where  the  willow  pole  reached,  another  piece 
of  willow,  bent  into  the  form  of  an  ox-bow.   He  then  placed 
on  the  mud  an  acorn,  partially  peeled,  oo  that  it  might  be  seen 
through  the  water. I  One  end  of  the  toggle  was  made  to  rest  on 
tiiis  acorn,  the  other  against  the  bend  of  the  willow  ox-bow. 
The  slip-noose  was  now  carefully  spread  in  a  circle  on  the  luud 
at  the  bottom,  the  acorn,  with  one  end  of  the  toggle  pressing 
upon  it,  being  in  the  center. 

Set  oing  all  his  poles  in  this  manner,  and  .  Scattering  a 
few  peeled  acorns  in  the  vicinity  of  each,  he  retired.  When 
a  duck  attempted  to  seize  an  acorn  against  which  a  toggle  res- 
ted, the  effort  would  release  the  toggle,  the  spring  of  the 
pole  would  draw  the  noose  about  his  neck  and  suspend  him  noise- 
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lessly  in  the  air.   It  was  almost  impossible  for  a  duck  to 
escape  if  it  attempted  to  touch  the  acorn  on  which  a  toggle 
was  resting. 

The  margins  of  Tulare  and  Kern  lakes  were  once  covered 
with  large  and  small  islands  of  tules.   The  channels  between 
these  islands  were  favorite  feeding-places  for  ducks  and  geese. 

It  was  also  a  common  custom  for  an  Indian  to  gather  small 
bundles  of  tules  and  fasten  them  about  his  body  so  as  to  com- 
pletely conceal  all  of  his  person,  above /the  waist,  ^e   would 
then  irade  into  the  water.   At  a  very  short  distance  he  would 
closely  resemble  a  small  tule  island.   Gradually  and  quietly 
he  would  approach  a  flock  of  ducks  until  he  could  kill  one  or 
more  with  his  arrow. 

It  is  said  that  frequently  many  of  the  more  expert  In- 
dians would  thus  go  among  a  flock  of  ducks,  ana  seize  them  by 
the  feet  and  hold  them  beneath  the  water  until  drowned* 


2.        Catching  ducks  at  i5uena  Vista  Lake.  An  old  Too-lol-min 
Indian  woman  who  used  to  live  at  Uuena  Vista  Lake  told  me  (July 
1905)  of  an  interesting  way  her  people  had  of  catching  ducks 
and  fish  wholesale  in  Buena  Vista  Lake;  and  J.  V.  Rosemeyre 
gave  a^  an  identical  description  of  the  same  thing,  witnessed 
by  him  ir^jthe  early  fifties  on  Kern  Lake. 

Ducks  and  geese  wintered  by  thousands  on  both  lakes.   The 
Indians  used  to  make  'tule-poles*  by  cutting  the  long  tules 
and  fastening  them  together  in  cigar-shaped  bundles  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  like  those  used  in  making  their  tule 
boats — 'balsas'.   Hundreds  of  these  were  stood  up  side  by  side 
in  shallow  water  and  tied  together  so  as  to  form  two  long 
serpentine  fences  leaving  a  winding  passageway  three  or  four 
feet  wide  between.   ThiS  passageway  (enclosed  waterway)  led 
to  a  circular  chamber,  also  made  of  tule  poles,  twelve  to  fif- 
teen feet  or  more  in  diameter  and  covered  over  on  the  top  wi ^h 
a  tule  mat  of  rather  coarse  and  open  construction. 

Both  ducks  and  fishes  would  s..im  along  the  narrow  winding 
waterway  inkreat  numbers  and  freely  enter  the  circular  enclosure, 
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the  walls  of  which  were  arranged  in  such  manner  that  when  once 
within  it  was>lfell-nigh  impost;ible  to  get  out. 

The  Indians  would  go  in  and  kill  the  ducks  by  the  hundreds 
and  scoop  up  the  Tishes  in  basketfuls.   ^^hen  troops  were  sta- 
tioned at  old  fort  Tejon  in  lajpl  to  lb6l  the  Indians  supplied 
them  with  ducks  caught  in^this  way. 

For  their  own  use  the  Indians  dried  vast  numbers  ol  ducks 
and  fishes  and  kept  them  through  the  winter  and  spring. 

A  favorite  method  of  cooking  aucks  and  mud-hens  (Fulica) 
was  to  imbed  them  in  a  ball  of  adooe  mud  and  bake  them  over 
hot  coals  in  a  cooking  hole  in  the  ground. 


o«^ 
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^ule  Boats 
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1.  i-'rom  a  numuscript  account  written  by  John  barker  of  iiakers. 
field  and  given  to  Merriam  by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Taylor  of  Uakersfield 
in  July,  1905; 


The  Indians  in  the  Lake  region  of  the  Tulare  Valley  found 
the  xulare,  iJuena  Vista,  and  ir^ern  Lakes  to  abound  irlfiah,  water- 
fowl, fresh-water  clams,  ana  the  flag's  starchy  root.  To  gather 
this  plenty  they  used  tule-stalk  boats.   These  tule  stalks 
grew  in  great  profusion  everywhere  and  coula  be  readily  found 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length. 

When  these  Indians  wanted  to  make  a  boat  or  a  "^alsa"  as 
it  was  called,  they  sent  the  women  to  cut  the  longest  tules 
they  could  find.   The  stalks  were  gathered  out  at  one  place 
and  spread  out  to  dry.   v^hen  these  tule  stalks  were  sufficiently 
dried  many  green  willow  withes  were  gathered.   Poles  as  long 
as  the  contemplated  boat  was  to  be  were  peeled  of  their  bark 
and  were  hardened  by  heating  in  the  fire. 

The  women  then  tooJ^  the  dry  tules  and  laid  them  smootnly 
on  the  ground,  strung  out  4o  the  length  of  the  proposed  boat, 
which  was  usually  sixteen,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.   Butts 
were  lapped  at  the  center;  the  roll  tapered  from  a  large  cen- 
ter to  pointed  ends. 

The  small  green  withes  were  then  wound  tightly  around 
the^^undle  commencing  at  the  center  and  then  at  twelve  inch 
intervals  for  the  entire  length.  A  large  number  of  such  bun-, 
dies  were  made;  the  actual  number  depended  on  the  capacity 
of  the  boat  they  proposed  to  construct.   Two  bundles  were  then 
laid  side  by  side  and  bound  tightly.   Other  bundles  were  bound 
to  these  until  a  platform  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bottom  of 
the  proposed  boat  was  formed.  Another  layer  was  formed  in  the 
same  way  and  attached  to  the  bottom  platform.  A  pole  was  bound 
to  this  bottom  platform  on  each  side  of  the  boat.   These  two 
poles  were  bent  so  as  to  bring  their  ends  together  at  bow  and 
stern.   These  poles  were  securely  bound  with  green  withes  so 
as  not  to  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  boat.   The  poles  cau- 
sed the  boat  to  be  stiff  and  unyjfidirig  when  a  great  wai^iit 
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was  placed  either  in  the  bow  or  stern  .   Layer  after  layer  was 
constructed  and  bound  together  until  the  boat  was  capable  of 
supporting  a  great  weight  in  the  water.   The  outside  was  care- 
fully trimiued  of  all  projecting  ends*   The  boat  when  finished 
was  a  compact  mass  of  tule  stalks  and  was  smooth  and  trim. 
It  rode  the  water  very  well  and  could  be  handled  as  securely 
and  easily  as  any  boat.   When  not  in  use  it  was  drawn  out  of 
the  water  and  allowed  to  dry.  By  careful  use  it  could  be  made 
to  last  a  long  time. 


« 
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Wikchumne  Notes 


Use  of  salt  grass  (Distichlis  spicata)^   The  salt  grass  when 
dry  is  placed  on  a  dry  hide  or  a  large  piece  of  canvas  or  cloth 
and  beaten  for  a  long  time  until  the  tiny  black  salty  specks 
on  tiie  stem  cind   narrow  blades  fall  off  and  collect  on  the 
cloth.   This  material  is  kept  in  bottles  or  jars  (formerly  in 
baskets).   When  needed  for  medicine  it  is  put  in  hot  water 
and  beiled  until  it  forms  a  dark  reddish  brown  gum.   Informant 
remarked  that  it  should  be  "cooked  like  gravy  until  the  gum 
comes". 

It  is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  cure  for  bad  colds  and  for 
loss  of  appetite,  a   piece  of  the  gum  the  size  of  a  silver  .  ,!i 
half  dollar  is  put  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  to  melt,  to  be 
repeated  when  necessary. 

Use  of  Jimson  weed  (Datura  meteloides).   Jimson  weed  i:i  belie- 
ved by  all  the  Indians  ol  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  region  and 
Southern  California  to  be  powerful  and  valuable  medicine.   The 
Wiktchumne  call  the  plant  tahng-i;  the  narcotic  drink,  tahng- 
yu-sah.   It  is  used  both  internally  and  externally. 

I  was  told  by  Mrs.  Ichow,  an  old  ¥/iktch\imne  woman  from 
Kaweah  Kiver  near  Lemon  Cove,  that  for  internal  use  the  root 
is  boiled  and  the  liquid  taken  under  direction  of  an  Indian 
Doctor.   It  is  said  to  be  a  sure  cure  for  inflamation  of  the 
bowels(appendicitis),  and  is  used  for  other  diseases  and  also 
as  a  cereiiionial  narcotic. 

The  tea  is  drunk  only  once.   "It  is  a  very  particular  me- 
dicine".  When  all  is  ready,  a  bowl  of  acorn  soup  is  taKen  be- 
fore sunrise,  the  patient  waiting  for  the  sun  to  come  up  befo- 
re drinking  the  tahng-yu-sah,  the  dose  of  which  is  about  half 
a  pint  • 

The  drink  is  measured  by  an  Indian  -tioctor  or  other  old 
man  "who  knows  how",  so  an  overdose  will  not  be  taken.   Then 
a  nurse  is  set  to  watcn  the  patient  so  he  will  not  get  hurt 
while  under  the  influence  of  the  drug.   The  nurse  strokes  the 
shoulders,  arms,  and  body  of  the  patient  with  the  wing  or  tail 
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of  an  eagle  and  then  strokes  himself  in  similar  manner.  This 
helps  drive  or  wipe  off  the  sickness. 

After  the  intoxicant  effects  have  worn  off,  acorn  mush 
is  the  exclusive  food  for  exactly  one  month  —no  meat  of  any 
kind  and  no  fat  or  grease  may  be  permitted  during  this  time. 
When  the  month  is  up,  all  the  diseases  the  patient  has  had 
— "all  the  sicknesses  tnat  have  been  stroked"with  the  eagle 
feathers—  go  away  together  "at  the  same  time",  and  all  kinds 
of  food  may  be  eaten  as  usual. 

Mrs.  Ichow  told  me  that  a  man  who  was  partially  paralyzed 
was  cured  by  it  and  enabled  to  walk  as  before.  A  poultice 
made  from  the  roots  and  leaves  boiled  together  was  applied 
daily  for  a  month. 


N        L 

Noo-toon-a-ta's  jtear  ^ower  Kings  Ri'^Qv^f^^^dn/^y^^ 


At  the  ranch  oT  iiurris  Brothers  near  Kings  River  I  was 
told  by  one  of  the  brothers  that  until  three  years  ago  their 
ranch  was  the  iieadquarters  if  a  small  band  of  Noo-tooW-a-ta  (or 
Noo-toon-a-ka)  Indians,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  tribe.   Four 
or  fivt.  years  ago  the  old  chief,  called  by  the  whites  Butler, 
died.   Then  three  years  ago  several  others  died  on  the  ranch 
and  the  three  or  four  survivors,  comprising  a  man  called  Jake, 
and  his  wife  and  very  old  mother,  and  possibly  one  other,  left 
the  ranch  and  have  been  camping  at  various  places  since.   Their 
present  whereabouts,  if  they  still  live,  is  unknown. 

Years  ago  these  Indians  had  settlements  all  along  Kings 
River  from  about  Kingston  up. 

In  the  early  days,  Mr.  Burris  told  me,  the  oak  area  sprea- 
ding out  from  Kings  River  was  taJcen  possession  of  by  Hog  men, 
who  fatted  their  hogs  on  the  acorns.   These  Hog  men  aecided 
that  the  Indians ^then  numerous,  were  eating  too  many  acorns, 
and  determined  to  drive  them  away.   This  they  did  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  driving  them  north  like  hogs,  to  some  place  selec- 
ted for  the  purpose,  whic  is  believed  to  have  been  near  Fres- 
no River.   They  were  driven  and  rushed  along  without  mercy, 
men  women  and  children,  old  and  young  ,  and  hundreds  fell  by 
tke  way  and  were  killed  or  died.   Some  escaped  and  finally  re- 
turned, but  their  cacnes  of  acorns  had  been  seized  and  fed  to 
the  porcine  hogs  by  the  human  hogs,  and  the  poor  Indians  soon 
perished  — doubtless •assisted^  by  the  whites. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  a  white  settler  named  vJhit- 
timore  lived  on  Kings  River  and  employed  several  Indians  on 
his  ranch.   The  hog  men  demanded  that  these  Indians  be  given 
up.   Whittimore  refuse  to  do  this,  as  they  had  proved  honest, 
and  faithful  servants;  as  a  result  he  was  killed  by  the  hog 
men  and  his  Indians  taken. 

This  story  ,  which  is  doubtless  true,  is  in  harmony  with 
what  we  already  know  of  the  treatment  of  Indians  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  California  by  the  early  whites.  (  J'uka  T^  I^^Jy, 
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"""^^  A  Too-hook-mutch  ^ooden  Mortar 


Mrs*  Waley  has  a  large  portable  wooden  mortar  the  like 

of  which  I  never  saw  before •   ^he  calls  it  so-kaw/   It  is  a 

oalr 
section  cut^of  a  big  black-oak  tree  and  tneasures  about  two  and 

a  half  feet  in  diameter  by  six  or  seven  inches  in  thickness • 

The  wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and  tough*   It  is  surprisingly 

heavy  — so  heavy  that  a  man  can  hardly  lift  it*   It  has  been 

laboriously  hollowed  out,  leaving  a  flattish  cavity  nearly  two 

feet  across  and  four  inches  in  depth.   In  the  middle  of  the 

bottom  is  a  shallow  circular  cup-shaped  hole  about  an  inch 

deep  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  which  holds  the  acorns  while 

being  pounded  — the  main  part  of  the  bowl  catching  the  flying 

acorn  fragments. 

This  peculiar  mortar  is  for  winter  use  inside  the  house 

— the  tribe  having  no  portable  stone  mortars. 
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Yokuts  doctors. 


Ben  HancocK.,  who  came  to  the  Kings  River  Country  about  forty 
years  ago  and  has  had  a  series  of  squaws  of  different  tribes  for 
wives,  has  lived  for  many  years  at  his  present  place,  in  a  lit- 
tle basin  6n  the  west  side  of  Sycamore  Creek.   His  present  wi- 
fe is  a  young  and  pretty  half  breed  Ko-ko-he-be  from  Sandy  Hill 
or  Grigsby  rancheria.   The  previous  one,  who  still  lives  close 
by,  is  a  Hol-kom-mah.   I  photographed  both  of  them. 

Hancock  tells  me  that  when  he  first  came  here  (from  Kentu- 

■  »> 

cky  or  Tennessee)  there  were  no  medicine  men  or  doctors  among 

« 

the  mountain  tribes  — the  "Mono"  (Holkoma  and  Ko-ko-he-be) — 
but  there  were  several  ajiiong  the  Kings  River  Indians  — particu- 
larly at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek  (Cho-e-nim-ne  tribe)  in  the 
Squaw  valley  (Cho-ki-min-ah  subtribe)^   These  doctors  visited 
all  the  neighboring  tribes  and  had  great  power  over  them. 

About  I865  (  or  between  I865  and  1868)  a  much  dreaded  doc- 
tor maned  Dha-kar-te  went  from  Kings  River  up  Big  Creek  and  vi- 
sited  a  village  of  Toi-nitch  Indians  on  a  mountain  east  of 
Dry  Creek  — about  six  miles  from  Kings  River9   Here  he  took 
possession  of  all  the  young  women  — about  fifty--  as  his  wives, 
and  sent  all  the  men  away.   The  men  were  dreadfully  afraid  of 
him  and  went  over  to  the  Chuckchancy  country  (north  of  the  San 
Joaquin)  and  got  a  band  of  Chuckchancys  to  come  back  with  *hem 
to  kill  Cha-kar-te.   The  Chuckchancys  killed  him  and  cut  him 
in  small  pieces.   From  that  day  to  this  the  village  has  gone 
by  ihe   name  Chakarte.   Its  last  male  inhabitant  died  at  an  ad- 
vancediage  a  few  month  ago  and  his  old  squaw  moved  away  to  the 
village  in  Haslet  Basin. 

For  a  number  of  years  three  great  doctors  from  Kings  River 
Country  (two  from  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek  and  one  from  squaw 
Valley)  ruled  the  surrounding  region.   The  one  from  Squaw 
Valley  (tiibe  Cho-ki-min-ah)  was  named  Push  Lily.   He  was  a 
large  powerful  man  with  a  large  head  and  rather  flat  nose.  He 


died  only  a  few  years  ago  at  an  advanced  age 


The  two  at  mouth 


of  luill  Creek  (Cho-e-nim-ne  tribe  )  were  Wah-to-ka  and  'Tom* 
(Tom's  Indian  name  Hancock  did  not  remember.) 
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Doctor  'Tom  »  was  the  finest  looking  man  of  the  three* 
V/ah-to-ka  (or  ¥faw-to-ka;  was  the  ugliest  of  the  three  and  a 
large  powerful  man. 

In  the  course  of  time  Jealousies  arose  which  grew  until 
1878,  when  it  came  to  Ip^e  understood  tuat  either  Wah-to-ka  or 
Tom  and  Push  Lily  (the  two  latter  being  close  friends  )must 
die.   So  in  that  year  Wahtoka,  intending  to  get  ahead  of  the 
others,  set  out;  on  a  tour  of  the  neighboring  tribes  and  vil- 
lages to  get  the  votes  of  the  chiefs  as  to  whether  Doctor  Tom 
and  Push  Lily  should  be  put  to  death.   To  his  surprise  and  cha- 
grin the  vote  was  against  him.   On  his  way  home  he  passed  Han- 
cock's place  and  stopped  and  told  Hancock  he  would  never  see 
him  again  as  he  was  going  to  die.   On  reaching  his  home  at  the 
mouth  of  Mill  Creek  Dr.  Tom  and  Push  Lily  in  some  way  knew  im- 
mediately which  way  the  vote  had  gone,  and  at  once  visited  him 
and  killed  him  and  cut  him  up. 

Push  Lily  was  the  inost  influential  and  best  liked  Doctor 
of  recent  times. 


Tale  of  the  doctors. 

Only  three  years  ago  (  in  I9OO)  Robert  Johnston  of  Visalia 
(who  is  with  me  on  this  trip)  chanced  to  be  at  Cole  Spring 
(pine  Kidge)  one  night  when  a  sick  man  died  at  the  camp  on  the 
bluff  overlooking  the  j^'andango  Ground.   While  the  man  was  dying 
the  men  at  the  camp  danced  and  chanted  around  a  small  fire  a 
few  rods  awjiy  and  the  women  sang  a  low  lament,  musical  and 
sweet,  around  the  dying  man.   At  the  same  time  a  Paiute  who 
was  visiting  the  camp  faced  toward  different  points  Of  the  com- 
pas  aikd  made  an  impassioned  address,  calling  on  the  Coyote  and 
various  other  mammals  and  birds  to  save  the  sick  man. 

Meanwhile  the  doctor,  who  saw  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  chance  of  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  set  out  for  his  home 
on  Kings  River. 

Soon  the  man  died.   His  relatives  held  a  council  and  de- 
cided that  the  Doctor  must  die.   The  Doctor's  brother  was  pre- 
sent and  heard  this.   So  he  took  another  Indian  and  horses  and 
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set  out  immediately  after  the  Doctor,  whom  tney  overtook  some 
miles  below.   They  told  him  that  he  must  die  and  asked  him 
whether  he  would  rather  take  poison  or  be  killed  by  the  »Mo- 
nos'  (Holkoma).   He  answered  that  he  preferred  poison,  which 
he  promptly  took,  and  died  at  once. 

This  was  told  me  separately  by  both  Johnston  and  Hancock, 
andNalso  by  a  half  breed  who  knew  all  about  it.   All  of  the 
big  doctors  are  now  dead# 

Another  Doctor  was  killed  a  few  years  ago  because  he  was 
believed  to  nave  "blown  his  breath  up  over  a  hill  to  kill  an 
entire  family**.   The  Indians  still  believe  that  the  old  doc- 
tors could  kill  people  by  blowing  up  over  a  hill  at  them  at 

night. 

Hancock  says  tnat  the  Kings  xiiver   Indians  considered 
themselves  superior  to  the  Mountain  Indians  (  Holkoma  and 
others).   The  mountain  tribes  had  no  doctors. 
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There  are  two  unfortunate  things  which  hurt  the  Indians 
of  this  region  — whiskey  and  personal  hatreds.   White  men  sell 
them  whiskey  and  get  them  to  gamble  and  trade  horses  and  get 
their  money*   Then  many  of  them  are  afraid  of  one  another  and 
are  continually  in  drei.d  of  being  poisoned.   Most  or  all  the 
•Monos^  (Hol-ko-ma  tribey hereabouts  believe  that •Jackson*  has 
a  deadly  poison  which  will  kill  any  one  it  touches,  even 
without  scratching  the  skin.   They  say  he  got  it  from  a  Tu- 
lare River  Doctor* 

They  are  said  to  have  a  powdery  which  they  make  from 
some  plant,  which  has  remarkable  healing  properties  when  ap- 
plied to  bad  sores.   The  whites  claim  they  have  seen  several 
cancers  cured  by  it,  but  have  been  unable  to  learn  what  the 
plant  is. 
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!•        Otherwise  known  as  iiouthern  Coast   Yurok  between     Big  lagoon  and 
the  mojith  of  Little  RiverJW  Hoh/^^<^t^  C^K^J    (.£^ 
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On  September  15 1  1921  I  examined  a  Nererner  dugout  on  Stone  La- 
goon*  It  was  an  old  one,  about  I4  feet  in  length  by  five  in  breadth 
at  the  broadest  part,  and  was  surprisingly  thin  —the  sides  not  more 
than  an  inch  in  thickness.   It  had  been  cracked  on  both  sides  and  the 
craks  had  been  memded  in  an  interesting  way  by  inserting  an  hour-glass 
shaped  plug  across  the  crack,  as  roughly  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch* 
As  may  be  seen  ,  the  waist  or  narrowest  part  of  the  inserted  block  is 
exactly  on  the  line  of  the  crack.   The  mortice  hole  is  very  carefully 
fitted  and  does  not  extend  completely  through  the  side  of  the  boat, 
there  being  no  indication  of  it  from  the  inside  . 


Acorn  bread.   In  addition  to  the  ordinary  acorn  mush,  called  ^eg-gawk, 
the  Ner-er-ner  made  acorn  bread  by  cooking  the  acorn  flour  on  hot 
stones,  which,  however,  should  not  be  too  hot.  This  bread  becomes 
dry  and  remains  good  for  a  month  or  more* 

Mythical  beings/^   The  i^er-er-ner,  like  their  relatives  the  Polikla, 
believe  in  Wild  Indians,  whom  they  call  Oo-ma-ah.   These  wild  Indians 
are  here  all  the  time,  living  in  the  woods  and  keeping  out  of  sight. 
0\ir  people  are  afraid  Of  l them.   They  kill  persons  at  a  distance  by 
throwing  tiny  arrows  which  they  carry  in  a  sack.   These  miniature 
arrows,  or  darts  — as  small  as  a  match  or  even  as  a  needle —  are 
thrown  from  a  distance.  The  person  hit  Heeds  to  deaths  or  goes  to 
sleep  and  dies  while  asleep. 

Slugs  as  medecine/.  The  Ner-er-ner  of  the  Trinidad  Bay  region  use  slugs 
--which  they  call  A-wah-mah —  as  a  remedy  for  boils.   The  slugs  are 
mashed  and  used  as  a  poultice  and  are  said  to  cure  ^  bad  boil  in  two 
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The  same  material  is  used  to  cure  the  sore  mouths  of  children. 

1 

Beliefs  about  mammals  and  birds.   The  Ner-er^ner  believe  in  a  wat^» 
panther,  which  they  call  ka-get/  a  very  large  mythical  beast.   The 
same  belief  is  held  by  the  Polik'la. 

Both  Ner-er-ner  and  Polikla  hold  the  white  deer,  called  mon- 
cha  poo-ook,  to  be  a  sacred  animal,  and  believe  it  a  different  and 
much  rare  species  that  the  common  deer. 

The  Ner-er-ner  consider  it  good  luck  to  catch  a  flying  squirrel, 
which  they  call  toop.   They  say  it  is  worth  ten  dollars. 

The  i^er-er-ner  call  the  gray  or  Oregon  Jay  (Perisoreus  obscurus) 
ne-mok-wet-paws,  and  say  it  is  crazy,-  that  it  will  even  come  to  the 
place  where  dead  people  are  and  light  close  by.  / 

Both  the  Ner-er'-ner  and  the  Polikla  say  that  the  galley/quail 
(Lophortyi)  is  a  newcomer  in  their  country.   They  have  no  ancTent  nam< 
for  it. 

The  Ner-er-ner  call  the  shrike  (Lanius  gambeli)  mer-persh'and 
associate  it  in  some  way  with  Coyote's  whiskers. 

Beliefs  about  certain  plants.  The  acorn  of  the  tanbark  oak  (^uercus 
densiflora)  forms  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  both  the  Ner-er-ner 
and  their  relatives  the  Polikla.   The  Ner-er-ner  call  the  tanbark 
tree  hawk-mon-naw,  its  acorn  wen-nepl. 

The  tree  alder  (Alnus  oregana)  is  called  wer-er."'  Its  leaves  in 
their  country  are  always  wet,  which  they  say  is  because  the  alder  is 
always  crying  because  it  has  no  father.   ltd  mother  is  the  earth. 

The  feverbush  (Garrya  elli 

hardened  by  fire,  is  used  fpr  ausedll  bars  to  pry  the  mussels  off  the 
rocks. 

The  cascara  tree  (Rhamnus  purshiana)  is  calle  saw-ah.  Its  bark 
is  boiled  for  cathartic  medicine. 

The  sageherb  (Artemisia  ludoviciana)  is  called  met-cha-nep.  They 
say  it  is  the  grandmother  of  the  fireweed  (Epilobium  angustifolium). 
they  make  a  tea  of  it  for  sore  eyes  and  itching  skin,  and  use  it  as 
a  lotion  for  sores.  The  fireweed  they  call  met-cha-nep  a-koo-cha, 
meaning  "Sageherb 's  grandchild." 


)  is  called  pe-e-t«-.  Its  wood. 
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The  edible  seaweed  (l^^icus)  they  call  che-ge*   It  is  dried  and  eaten 
without  cookings 
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riELD^^RK  AMONG  THE  CALIFORNIA  PIUTES.  1902-1903 


Printed  below  are  four  accounts  of  fieldwork  among  the  Nira 
(a  tribe  of  Monache  Piute) ,  the  Ko-ko-he-ba  (also  of  the  Monache 
Piute  stock),  the  New-oo-ah  (a  tribe  of  the  Southern  Piute)  and 
mixed  Wtkchumne  (Yokut)  and  Tu-bot-^-lob-«-lay,  a  stock  of  Kern 
River  area.  (Ed.) 


1.    Mia  of  the  North  Fork  of  San  Joaquin  River 


On  the  morning  of  October  k.   1902,  I  walked  up  North  Fork 
Gulch  a  couple  of  miles  and  crossed  an  east  and  vest  ridge «  on  which 
there  are  two  camps  of  80«»called  Mono  Indians. 

An  old  'Mono*  man  who  told  me  his  name  is  Che-pah  is  head  of 
the  two  camps  on  the  knoll  in  North  Fork  gulch.  He  told  me  of  the 
death  of  sons  and  daughters  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  says  the 
Indians  are  going  very  fast--^'*all  die  pretty  soone" 

He  remembers  when  the  first  white  man  came.  He  pointed  to  a 
big  pine  on  the  ridge  and  said  he  was  a  small  boy  and  was  up  there 
with  his  father  when  they  saw  the  first  white  man  and  were  afraid. 
The  white  man  gave  them  bread. 

He  calls  his  people  Nim  or  Neum  and  says  they  came  over  here 
from  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  a  long  time  ago  because  they  were 
afraid  of  the  soldiers.  He  says  they  came  through  Mammoth  Pass  and 
by  way  of  the  Minarets.  He  says  he  has  a  brother  living  at  Bishop. 
He  says  the  •monos*  occupy  the  San  Joaquin  canyon  on  both  sides  (in 
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this  region) .   and  that  there  is  one  oaxnp  called  Keough  Ranch  near 


Crane  Flat  on  way  from  here  to  Fresno  Flat# 


eve' 
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A  very  old-tiwe  small  oval  thin  stone  bowl  they  put  on  the 
coals  for  cooking  meat  stew  and  other  things  (and  which  they  prise 
very  highly)  they  call  too-pik-we-tua*  They  had  a  large  one  over  a 
foot  in  diameter*  and  a  small  one*  The  latter  I  finally  boiighti  ^ 


though  with  difficulty  and  at  a  high  price • 


<wim»i  'mA   Mrtt 


The  light  yellowish  strands  they  use  for  the  outside  winding 
stitches  of  their  finest  baskets,  when  they  do  not  use  tule  root, 
they  call  se-be-tush*  They  say  it  grows  higher  than  this  in  the 
mountains  and  as  they  had  no  leaves  I  am  not  sure  what  bush  it  is« 

They  call  themselves  Nim  or  Neura,  They  call  the  Chuck-^han- 
ceys  (living  to  the  north)  Wah  or  Woah;  and  the  Indians  living  south 
beyond  the  high  ridge  south  of  the  San  Joaquin  Ko-ko-he-bahs*  ^.. 

All  of  these  Mono  Neum  Indians  are  living  in  houses.  At  the 
second  camp,  however,  besides  two  houses,  is  a  genuine  conical  bark 
hut  with  slightly  protruding  entrance*  At  both  camps  large  quanti- 
ties shucked  acorns  are  drying  on  cloths  on  the  ground  and  in  large 
openwork  scoop  baskets*  They  have  q230  basketsfull  of  the  groimd  and 
leached  acorn  meal  with  all  the  bitter  washed  out*  They  call  it 
kah-wah-nah,  which  is  essentially  the  same  word  as  the  Mono  Paiute 
name  for  their  cloBely  woven  burden  basket  (ka-wo-nah)* 

At  both  camps  I  found  several  large  and  some  small  baskets 
full  of  the  newly-made  accnm  much  (ek-ke-vy)  made  from  the  acorn  of 
the  black  oak  (we-up)* 


Old  Cha-pah  told  me  that  in  former  times  hie  people  kept 
watch  at  the  breeding  places  of  the  golden  eagle,  and  every  spring  * 
got  the  young  and  raised  them  hy  hand,  catching  them  rabbits,  squir- 
rels^  quails  and  so  on  for  food.  When  eagles  were  full  grown  and  in 
good  plumage  they  took  then  to  neighboring  tribes  and  placed  them  on 
the  ground  in  the  camp*  The  head  man  of  the  camp  to  which  a  live 
eagle  was  brought  had  food  set  before  the  newcomers  and  gave  them 
anything  in  camp*«»horses »  baskets,  beads,  money«»«»apything  and  every* 
thing  they  wanted.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  golden  eagle 
plumes  are  prised  \>y  nearly  all  Indians,  and  are  worn  on  ceremonial 


occasions »  dances «  and  war  parties. 
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Old  Che-pah  said  his  people  used  to  make  many  x*abbit«skin 
blankets,  like  those  now  made  by  the  Piutes  and  some  other  tribes. 

He  could  not  give  me  words  for  light  and  dark,  or  for  day 
except  the  morning,  which  he  called  tab«oo*hat.  Water  and  river  are 
both  pi«»ah. 

They  make  cord  of  the  tough  bark  of  Fremontia>  which  is  common 
here  (wat«si«ve-ah) .  ^-^  ^ 

Tliey  keep  quantities  of  sour-berry— the  acid  coated  red  berry 
of  the  squaw  bush  or  aromatic  sumac  (Rhus  trilobata)  —which  they  crush 
and  put  in  water  to  make  a  cooling  drink,  and  of  which  they  are  very 
fond.  They  also  make  mansanita  cider  like  the  Mu«»wah.         ^ 

They  gather  quantities  of  the  small  black  seeds  of  tarweed 
(Madia  elegans)  by  beating  out  with  a  paddlespoon  (cheek-oo)  into 


Another  basket.  These  seeds  they  cal  om  or  pinole.  They  roast  them 
by  shaking  with  coals  In  a  basket  and  eat  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
niansanlta  berries  and  acorns  and  pine  nuts. 

In  a  walk  I  took  In  late  afternoon  I  struck  another  camp  In 
the  chaparral  a  couple  of  miles  north,  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream 
(North  Fork).  It  consisted  of  a  couple  of  rough  brush  shelters  and 
three  women  with  three  children.  They  were  engaged  actively  In  shuck- 
ing acorns  and  had  stacks  drying.  They  also  had  some  leached  acorn 
meal  and  a  big  bowl  basket  of  acorn' mush. 

Among  their  baskets  was  a  small  and  fine  one,  beautifully 
made,  with  rattlesnake  bands  abore  and  below,  with  a  honrlble  band  of 
Arabic  numerals  between,  and  crosses  of  brilliant  dyed  fibers,  green 
and  red-— the  worst  monstrosity  I  have  yet  seen  In  Indian  baskets, 
though  I've  seen  two  others  decorated  with  our  numerals. 


In  the  camps  visited  this  morning  are  many  good  old  baskets 
and  some  new  ones.  I  bought  about  a  do sen. 

October  5,  1902.  I  got  up  before  daylight  this  morning  and 
walked  two  miles  north  (across  North  Fork)  and  onto  the  second  camp 
of  Mono  Him  Indians,  which  I  reached  long  before  sxmup*  Carried  ray 
heavy  camera  and  plates  and  photographed  the  cedarbark  covered  hut 
(tor*no-ve)  with  five  women  and  a  lot  of  baskets  about.  Got  the 
camera  set  up  and  the  baskets  arranged  and  women  paid  (four  bits  a 
piece  or  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  picture)  and  had  to  wait  some 
time  for  the  sun  to  rise  so  as  to  have  light  enough • 
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The  women  shoved  me  another  old  stone  oooking  dish  just  like 


the  one  1  got  yesterday  only  sonsewhat  larger  and  fully  five  inches 
deep.  As  they  wanted  twenty  dollars  for  ^.t.  I  left  it— reluctantly* 
They  have  two  kinds  of  coarse  rod  scoop  baskets  which  they  call 
respectively  yet  (or  yat,  or  yet^ta)  and  ohera-my-ah«  Th^  are  very 
much  alike,  differing  slightly  in  the  way  the  rods  are  worked  in  at 
the  big  end.  The  yet«»ta  is  generally  of  peeled  rods;  the  che!8^nQr«>ah 


of  unpeeled  red  rods. 


0vt  B 


They  got  breakfast  while  I  was  there  and  made  coffee  and  big 
tortillas 9  which  they  cooked  on  a  flat  stone.  They  had  lots  of  acorn 
nu8h.~^  They  had  four  or  five  children  (all  young)  and  lots  of  dogs 
and  cats.  They  asked  me  to  cone  again  next  year. 

After  leaving  their  camp  I  returned  by  way  of  old  Cheapo  ^s 
camp  and  photographed  him  and  his  wife  and  his  sons  and  son's  wife. 
Then  walked  fast  and  ran  the  remaining  mile  to  North  Fork  and  reached 
the  hotel  at  7:^5  a.m. 

Got  a  fine  old  large  cooking  basket  with  water  snake  vertical 
and  horizontal  design,  from  old  Che<-po*8  wife,  who  says  she  made  it 
long  ago.  ^ 

There  are  numerous  camps  of  Mono  (Nim)  Indians  in  the  region 
about  North  Fork,  and  South  Fork  (so*-called)  of  North  Fork;  and  between 
Morth  Fork  and  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  on  the  sloping  north  side  of 
the  canyon.  On  the  way  across  I  visited  two,  and  got  some  good  bas<» 
kets  at  each.  The  first  was  the  camp  of  Pomona,  widow  of  the  old  chief. 
She  lives  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  about  three  and  a  half  miles 


from  North  Fork  and  right  where  the  branch  road  turns  off  to  crosf  " 
the  San  Joaquin*    -nt^ 

The  second  was  on  the  cross  road  about  five  or  six  ndles  from 
North  Fork  and  nearly  half  way  down  the  canyon.  At  both,  quantities 
of  shucked  acorns  were  drying  and  fresh  acorn  mush  was  plenty  in  the 
cooking  baskets.  :t 


■^t  ♦«<, 


At  the  lower  camp  was  a  pile  of  just  roasted  cones  of  Digger 
pines  with  a  pile  of  the  thick  scales  Just  hainmered  off  with  a  stone 
and  a  chem-ey-ah  basket  half  full  of  the  roasted  nuts. 

At  this  camp  I  got  a  white  braided  carrying  band  which  they 
call  pab-bo  and  several  interesting  baskets  one  of  which  is  deeper 
than  broad,  with  vertical  sides  and  quail  plune  (or  grasshopper  leg) 
design,  and  looks  like  some  of  the  Lake  Co.  baskets.  The  old  woman 
called  it  soy~on,  but  I  an  not  sure  that  this  does  not  refer  to  the 
design  (or  red  color  of  the  design),  or  that  the  basket  was  made  here. 
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2.  Valley  of  the  South  Fork  of  Kern 


many 


today 


tribes,  two  of  which  regularly  resided  here;  the  other  two  are  Intru- 
sions from  Tejon  ranch  and  from  the  Kaweah  Wikchunne. 

One  family  of  the  native  Indians  live  four  and  a  half  miles 
or  so  above  Kemville,  on  the  main  Kern.  The  old  man  of  this  family 
(named  Che~ko)  was  accused  of  witchcraft  and  burned  alive  two  years 
ago.  An  old  woman  on  Canebrake  Creek  was  also  accused  of  being  a  witch 
and  died. 


I  remember  when  in  this  region  eleven  years  ago  that  a  young 
girl  (only  sixteen)  was  killed  for  a  witch.  And  only  two  or  three 
days  ago  when  at  Piute  Postoffioe  I  was  told  that  one  of  the  old 
women  there— the  best  basket  maker  of  her  tribe— was  aocused  of  witch- 


iliL^    »'.' 


craft  and  would  doiibtleas  be  killed. 


The  man  at  the  ranch  where  I  am  stopping  tells  me  that  two  or 
three  years  ago  an  Indian  he  knew  passed  on  horseback  with  a  gun  and 
told  him  the  old  woman  at  Canebrake  was  a  witch  and  he  was  going  to 
kill  her.  The  ranchman  told  him  that  if  he  did  the  whites  would  hang 

every  Indian  in  the  valley.  So  he  turned  and  went  back.  But  all 

pos 
this  is  a  digression. 

Of  the  native  Kern  Valley  Indians  the  lowest  camp  on  South 
Fork  of  Kern  River  is  about  six  miles  above  the  Fork  of  Kern,  on  the 


north  side  of  the  river,  and  is  known  as  Cason's  Camp.  Here  I  found 
two  adult  women,  one  young  woman  and  several  children.  I  got  from 
them  a  small  vocabulary  and  a  few  work  baskets.  As  they,  and  most  of 
the  Indians  here,  speak  Mexican  instead  of  English,  I  had  difficulty 
in  glutting  the  needed  information. 

\ 

Visited  another  camp  (a  single  family)  about  three  miles  up 
from  the  river  on  the  south  side,  in  Petersen  Canyon.  Here  they  have 
a  grape  arbor  and  peach  trees  and  garden  and  a  fine  spring,  and  a  cabin • 
Here  they  are  said  to  have  killed  an  Indian  boy  recently  for  fear  he 
would  tell  who  the  Indians  were  vho  burned  old  man  Che-ko. 

Also  visited  of  these  same  Indians  a  family  threshing  beans 
in  the  bottom,  and  the  main  rancheria  on  the  north  side  opposite  Weldon 
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postofflc#  and  about  tuo  miles  back  from  the  river.  There  are  four 
or  five  houeee  at  the  rancheria,  iwiinly  adobe  or  upright  polee  and 
adobe  plaetered  between.  The  Jeeus  ranch  is  of  this  kind,  thatched 
with  tules.  Nearly  all  of  the  roofs  are  of  tules  and  some  of  the  nhm 
houses  also.  By   this  I  mean  that  several  rectangxilar  houses  with 
ordinary  sloping  roofs  are  covered  entirely  and  solely«*sides »  roof 
and  all—with  tules,  over  a  framework  of  poles.  There  are  also  rec- 
tangular brush-huts,  usually  without  roofs,  close  by  most  of  the 


houses . 


Besides  those  mentioned,  I  visited  the  ranch  of  Bill  Che«ko, 


who  lives  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  directly  opposite  Onyx.  He 
has  an  adobe  brick  house  and  also  a  tule  house  and  is  the  most  intel- 
ligent Indian  I  have  met  in  the  valley*  He  checked  up  hqt  entire 
vocabulary  and  said  it  was  *all  right*  and  'good*.  But  he  could  not 
give  me  a  satisfactory  name  for  his  tribe.  He  says  they  call  them- 
selves, and  other  Indians  call  them,  Te-bot«e*ka-kan-o  or  Tu*bot-e- 
lob-e-lay,  which  simply  means  "Pinon  Nut  Eaters."  He  says  pinon  nuts 
(Pinus  monoohy^la)  form  and  have  always  f orr^ed  an  important  part  of 
their  food,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  mountain  east  (or  a  trifle  north 
of  east  perhaps)  of  his  house  from  which  he  and  his  family  have  just 
returned  from  a  pine  nut  expedition.  He  says  the  trees  on  this  moun- 
tain are  mainly  nut  pines,  which  they  call  Ta-bat-tul,  or  simply  te-boy 
'  -*     But  an  Indian  at  the  rancheria  told  me  their  tribal  name  is 
Nanow;  and  the  two  women  at  Casus*  Camp  told  me  it  was  Pah-kan-e-pull 
—so  what  can  one  infer?  I  understand  Bill  Che-ko  to  say  that  they  are 
a  branch  of  the  Shoshonees,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 


Che-ko*8  wife  has  a  superb  waterbottle  with  braided  sage 
brush  bark  rope  cork  which  I  bought,  and  a  beautiful  finely  made 
bowl  not  quite  finished,  with  a  row  of  wen  and  women  and  many  turtles 
on  it,  which  I  bought  and  which  she  will  finish  tomorrow  although  she 
cannot  complete  it  according  to  her  original  plan,  which  was  to  have 
two  rows  of  men  and  women.  I  shall  speak  of  this  tribe  as  the  Kern 
Valley  Indians.  They  tell  me  the  Indians  living  up  on  Kelso  Creek 
belong  to  a  totally  different  tribe  which  they  call  Kah-wis,  and  they 
consider  them  a  branch  of  the  Paiute  Nation. 

They  say  that  the  family  living  at  Canebrake  Creek  belongs  to 
still  another  tribe— the  Cosos— of  which  they  are  the  sole  survivors 
in  the  valley.  Fonaerly  there  was  a  large  settlement  of  these  Indians 
on  the  slope  back  of  where  Robert's  ranch  now  is,  about  five  miles 
above  (east  of)  Onyx.  All  are  now  dead.  A  few  still  exist  at  Coso 
in  Inyo  Co. 

A  Wiktchunne  woman  from  Kaweah  River  (Lemon  Cove)  married  a 
Kern  Valley  Indian  and  is  living  here  now.  She  brought  her  VHLkch\imne 
boy  (about  sixteen)  who  is  working  at  the  Weldon  ranch,  where  I  talked 
with  him.  About  eight  Indians  ate  dinner  with  us  at  Weldon~they  are 
working  on  the  ranch.  Several  of  the  Kern  Valley  Indians  are  said  to 
own  and  work  good  ranches  here. 

They  have  dogs  aiK)  cats  and  chickens  and  doves  in  abundance 
and  all  of  the  usual  tameness.  At  * Jesus*  Camp  doves  and  chickens 
walked  over  my  feet  and  between  my  legs  while  I  was  talking  with  the 
Indians.    -"^ 
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3«  Hew»oo*ah 


October  12,  1902 »  I  Yisitod  two  Indian  camps  (one^haUT  mile 
and  two  miles  north  easterly  from  Piute)  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  I  have 
never  met  before*  They  call  themselves  No*woo«»wah  or  Nev-woo-ah. 
In  these  camps  were  newly  killed  mountain  quail  and  valley  quail. 
The  latter  are  common  all  about  and  I  saw  the  young  boys  shooting 
them  with  small  twenty- two  caliber  rifles*  The  mountain  quail  they 


told  me  they  kill  on  Paiute  Mountain  above  the  mine. 


e  • 


The  upper  camp  is  over  the  ridge  and  is  obviously  a  very  old 
Indian  home*  It  consists  of  a  ranch  with  garden  and  fruit  trees— 
mainly  apple.  There  is  a  good  adobe  house  inhabited  by  two  families. 
The  house  is  in  two  parts  separated  by  a  partition.  The  Indians 
told  me  it  was  built  by  Indians  a  long  time  ago*  A  few  rods  away  is 
an  interesting  hut,  about  eight  feet  high  and  ten  in  diameter.  It  is 
oval  and  has  a  frame  work  of  slender  poles  fastened  together  at  the 
crossings  with  bark  withs  or  thongs.  There  are  both  upright  and  hori- 
zontal poles,  and  the  uprights  ones  curve  over  and  down  instead  of 
sticking  up  at  the  top.  The  entire  hut  is  covered  with  large  round 
xnishes,  made  into  a  coarse  mat  which  completely  covers  the  framework » 
leaving  an  entrance  in  front  which  opens  into  a  small  brush  enclosure. 
The  hut  may  be  a  seathouse.  In  it  I  found  several  burden  baskets  and 
a  couple  of  resin  spoons,  for  pouring  the  hot  pine  resin  on  the  water- 
bottles  to  make  them  waterproof.  These  I  bought,  along  with  several 


other  rough  work  baskets  and  a  fairly  good  hat  bowl. 


ifty 
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The  burdan  baskets  are  rounded  off  at  the  bottom  like  those 
of  the  Wlkchunne,  not  long  and  pointed  as  in  most  tribes. 


fi. 


*  Besides  the  rough  baskets— the  utensils  of  the  tribe—these 


Indians  make  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  bowls  and  bottle<^ecks 
of  the  so-oalled  Kern  type.  They  sell  them  for  twenty  to  thirty    '"-• 
dollars  a  piece.  They  have  several  now  partly  done  in  each  can^. 
Instead  of  using  the  tulare  root  (Cladiua  aariseus)  for  the  body  of 
the  basket  they  use  a  finely  split  yellowish  white  willow  strand 
(Salix  lasioleois)  which  they  call  su-be.  The  designs  are  spirals  of 
hourv-glass  form  or  of  overlapping  rectangles  in  black  and  red— usually 
broad  red  centers  with  black  borders  or  border  lines.  The  red  is  of 
two  kinds— a  bright  red  which  th^  say  is  the  bark  of  the  same  willow 
(sur-be)  at  certain  seasons,  and  a  dark  purple-red  which  they  say  is 
the  bark  of  a  "cactus  root"  from  across  the  mountains.  Th^  call  it 
soo-too-vy.  It  is  the  root  of  Yucca  arboresoens.  The  black  is  not ' 
^^  Pteris  root  so  universally  in  use  farther  north,  but  the  pod  of 


i  which  they  call  teb-oo-ah-noo •  The  baskets  I 
Burden  baskets  (large  and  close)  '^*^  on-ne-ay 
Burden  baskets  (snail  and  coarse)    wo-ney 


»r 


md  b      Scoop  (shape  of  Chama) 

Seed  paddle  (with  handle) 
Snail  bowl  used  for  hat - 
Circular  winnower  (like  het-al) 


Water  bottle 
Resin  spoon 


4lJI»i 
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yat-too-tsy  (or  yat-toot) 
tan-nlk-koo 
ah-koot-8y 
sag-go- tsy 
o'Uao-sy 
/  Mw^  aan-nah-qua-ah  but  ay 
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Besides  the  above  they  told  me  that  the  large  bowl  for  oook- 
ing  acorns  (whioh  they  had  none  to  show  me)  they  call  mur«ru-wus-sy; 
and  the  papoose  basket,  koh-noots<»sy« 

They  showed  me  an  unfinished  bowl  which  appeared  to  be  a  half 
nade  bottle-neck •  In  its  unfinished  condition  they  call  it  na«ha-cup« 
py.  They  say  by  and  by  when  finished  it  will  be  se-var-run-gy* 

The  material  of  body  of  basket,  finely  split  strands  of  yel- 
lowish willow,  su-be*  This  material  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that 
used  by  the  Panamints  for  the  body  of  their  best  baskets,  and  in  both 


filaments 


fingers  recognise  in  passing  over* 


Light  red  willow  (Salix  lasiolenis)  bark,  su-be  (used  in 
designs— same  name  as  when  peeled)  • 

Black  design  (Hartvnia)  teb-oo*ah«noo  (or  teb-oo-ah-noo-bah) . 

Dark  purple  red  (•* cactus"  root)  so«-too-byt  Yucca  arborescens . 

Grass  for  grass  coil,  se-pumb-lv  (Epicampes)> 

The  old  woman  was  cooking  acorn  mush  in  a  tin  pail,  for  lack 
of  a  cooking  basketl  This  is  the  worst  I  ever  saw. 

They  make  a  groat  deal  of  money  by   selling  their  bottleneck 


command 


highest  prices* 


i5  C 


The  soap  root  brush  (wah-nee«jah)  made  l^  these  Indians  has 
a  longer  handle  than  usual* 

They  make  large  cakes  of  native  tobacco  (Nicotiana  attenuata) 
of  which  X  bought  one  for  a  dollar  fifty  cash  and  some  beads.  The 
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tobaooo  grows  abundantly  along  the  creek  bottom  near  the  lower  camp. 


It  is 


When  dry  they  pulverise  it  very  fine  by  rubbing  with  stones, 
then  compressed  into  a  very  compact  mass,  and  (apparently)  coated 
with  some  vamish-like  material  on  the  outside.  The  outside  is  black; 
the  inside  brown.  Some  of  the  cakes  are  rectangular;  the  one  I  got 
is  an  irregular  mass  (roughly  oval)  evidently  shaped  by  the  hand. 

k^    Ko«>ko->he«-ba  of  Sycamore  Creek  Valley 


October  28,  1903 •  Spent  the  forenoon  in  Sycamore  Valley. 
In  afternoon  rode  a  horse  up  north  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  from 
Hancock • s  and  climbed  up  into  a  great  amphitheatre  on  the  southeast 
face  of  Burr  Mountain,  to  a  small  remnant  of  the  original  Ko-ko-he-ba 
tribe.  The  place  itself  is  named  Ko«ko«he-ba,  and  the  tribe  doubt- 
less was  named  (as  usual)  fx*om  the  place.  The  Indians  commonly  pro« 
nounoe  the  name  Ko->ko«he«b.  The  place  is  high  up  on  the  mountain  side 
and  commands  aagrand  view  to  the  south  and  east,  over  Sycamore  valley 
and  down  and  way  across  Kings  River  to  the  high  mountains  lost  in  tne 
hasy  distance.  The  mountain  about  their  home  is  forested  liked  the 
rest  of  the  cotintry  with  oaks  and  digger  pines.  We  found  stone 
chimneys  of  houses  burnt  after  their  inhabitants  had  died. 

Two  old  women,  two  young  women  (daughters  of  the  old  ones), 
and  one  baby  (five  all  told)  were  the  sole  inhabitants.  Probably  one 
or  two  men  live  here  but  are  away. 

The  women  talked  essentially  the  same  language  as  the  Holkoma 
of  Cole  Spring.  They  were  busy  shelling  acorns  and  had  already  built 
a  pair  of  fine  caches  on  a  high  rock. 


Ik 


Close  to  thair  house*  is  a  big  rook  oontaining  a  lot  of  mortar 


holes,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  brush  oanopy. 
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The  aoom  caches  here  are  unfinished,  lacking  the  outer  oover- 
ing  and  oap  of  grass,  which  keeps  out  the  rain  and  snow.  They  are 
made  of  bundles  of  fine  brush  stood  up  vertically  and  held  in  place  by 


F;ryn<mtodei 


call  wish-beb-a.  The  whites  in  this  countzy  call  Fremontia  'SUppexy 
B1bi«  .  The  bands  average  one  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth  and  there 
are  six  or  eight  on  each  cache.  The  cache  is  called  so-nah-wa. 
Each  holds  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  acorns.  One  is  larger  than  the 

other. n^ir  -«n  tocKpoKge.  I  r'.ftltwi      ♦  hee  r»w  *«.rk«  or.  it  ^u■u 
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19  wM  Saw  two  others  Just  started  on  separate  rooks.  ^ 

The  women  at  Ko-ko-he-ba  had  a  lot  of  conical  blunt  pointed 
burden  baskets  (wo-no)  of  the  second  or  middle  style  of  weave,  orna- 
mented, by  one  or  two  bands,  near  the  big  end.  Just  like  those  of  the 


Hol-ko-ma  and  Cho-e-nin-ne .  .^j),^  tj 
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They  had  also  a  number  of  the  Paiute  style  of  snow-shoe- 
shaped  winnowers,  which  they  call  to-a-too— the  same  as  Uie  round 
ones,  implying  that  the  Paiute  kind  are  a  comparatively  recent  inva- 
sion—for if  they  were  here  originally  they  would  surely  have  a  dis- 
tinctive name.  On  the  other  hand  these  Indians  are  clearly  of  Paiut« 
origin.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  came  across  the  mountains 
into  this  region  before  the  Owens  Valley  Paiutes  (from  whom  they 
undoubtedly  c«^)  had  these  baskets.  It  is  a  curious  case  and  not 


yet  clear  to  me.r-a«« 
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^*^**  ^  The  Ko-ko-he-bas  talk  essentially  the  sasie  language  as  the 
neighboring  Hol-ka-roas,  although  the  two  oonsider  themselves  distinct 


^kk.  ^»'A 


tribes.  The  Btxrr  Valley  Indians  (now  extinci  save  one  old  woaan) 


wiere  Ko«-ko-*he*bas  • 


T^- 
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The  boundary  line  separating  the  "Srritory  of  the  Kokohebas 


the 

from  that  of  their  near  nei^bors  on  the  east  (the  Holkonas)  runs 
southerly  or  perhaps  south-south-easterly  from  a  large  mushroom  shaped 
granit  boulder  on  the  vest  side  of  Sycamore  Valley,  perhaps  half  a 
mile  below  (nearly  south  or  southwest  from)  the  Kokoheba  village  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  (approximately)  north  from  Hancock *s  house.  This 
rock  they  call  too-po-ge.  X  visited  it.  It  has  no  marks  on  it  but 
is  said  to  be  known  to  all  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  world.  In 
directing  Indians  from  a  distance  to  points  in  this  region  it  is  said 
they  are  told  to  first  go  to  this  rock  and  then  proceed  in  such  and 
such  a  direction  to  destination. 

At  the  Ko-ko-he*ba  village  high  up  on  the  mountain  side, 
visited  by  me  today,  the  women  have  large  quantities  of  split  acorn 
meats,  recently  shelled,  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  rocks.  They  have 
also  plenty  of  acorn  mush  recently  cooked  in  the  large  basket  bowls. 
Both  large  and  small  basket  bowls  are  full  of  it. 

They  have  two  large  leaches,  where  the  bitter  of  the  acorn  meal 
is  leached  out. 

One  old  woman  was  winnowing  the  split  acorn  meats  to  get  rid 
of  the  red  skin,  which  when  dry  comes  off  readily.  She  did  it  in  a 
big  snow-shoe  shaped  (Paiute  style)  winnowing  basket,  keeping  the 
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broad  butt  end  toward  her  body  and  grasping  the  aides  (where  broadeet) 
vith  her  two  hands •  She  put  in  five  or  six  quarts  of  meats  at  a  tine 
and  tossed  them  up  by  giving  the  winnower  a  series  of  slow  jolting 
vertical  shakes.  Every  time  the  heavy  neats  came  down  they  caused 
the  winnower  to  bow  down  in  the  middle «  and  the  friction  of  the  meats 
against  one  another  rubbed  off  the  red  skins,  which  the  wind  canried 
away  like  chaff* 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original 
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Pieldwork  among  the  California  Piutes,  I902-I905 

-four 


Printed  below  are  we©  accounts  of  fieldwork  among  the  Nim(a 
tribe  of  Monache  Piute),  the  Ko-ko-he-ba  (also  of  the  Monache  Piute 
stock),  the  New-00-ah  (  a  tribe  of  the  Southern  Piute)  and  mixed  Wik 
Glmmne  (Yokut)  and  Tu-bot-e-lob-e-lay,  a  stock  of  Kern  Hiver  area» 


/ 
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^^  Nim  of  the  North  Pork  of  San  Joaquin  River 


On  the  morning  of  October  4,  1902,  I  walked  up  North  Fork 
Gulch  a  couple  of  miles  and  crossed  an  east  and  west  ridge,  on 
which  there  are  two  camps  of  so-called  Mono  Indians. 

An  old  'Mono'  man  who  told  me  his  name  is  Che- pah  is  head  of 
the  two  camps  on  the  knoll  in  North  Fork  gulch.   He  told  me  of  the 
death  of  sons  and  daughters  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  says 
the  Indians  are  going  very  fast  -  "all  die  pretty  soon  ". 

He  remembers  when  the  first  white  man  came.   He  pointed  to  a 
big  pine  on  the  ridge  and  said  he  was  a  small  boy  and  was  up  there 
with  his  father  when  they  saw  the  first  white  man  and  were  afraid, 
the  white  man  gave  them  bread. 

He  calls  his  people  Nim  or  >MMr|lfNeum^  and  says  they  came  over 
here  from  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  a  long  time  ago  because  they 
were  afraid  of  the  soldiers.   He  says  they  came  through  Mammoth 
Pass  and  by  way  of  the  Minarets.   He  says  he  has  a  brother  living 
at  Bishop.   He  says  the  'Monos'  occupy  the  San  Joaquin  canyon  on  both 
sides  (in  this  region),  and  that  there  is  one  camp  called  Keough  fench 
near  Crane  Plat  on  way  from  here  to  Fresno  ij'lat. 

A  very  old  time  small  oval  thin  stone  bowl  they  put  on  the  coals 
for  cooking  meat  stew  and  other  things  (and  which  they  prize  very 
highly)  they  call  too-pik-we-tua.   They  had  a  large  one  over  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  a  small  one.  The  latter  I  final ly  .<S1*^,  though  with 
difficulty  and  at  a  high  price. 

The  light  yellowish  strands  they  use  for  the  outside  winding 
stitches  of  their  finest  baskets,  when  they  do  not  use  the  'Jh^iaBe  "^U/fi. 
root,  they  call  se-be-tush.   They  say  it  grows  higher  than  this  in 
the  mountains  and  as  they  had  no  leaves  I  am  not  sure  what  bush  it  is. 

They  call  themselves  Nim  or  Neum.  They  call  the  Chuck-chanceys 
(living  to  the  north^Wah  or  Woah;  and  the  Indians  living  south  beyond 
the  high  ridge  south  of  the  San  Joaquin  Ko-ko-he-bahs. 

All  of  these  Mono  Ne\un  Indians  are  living  in  houses.  At  the  se- 
cond camp  however,  beside  two  houses,  is  a  genuine  conical  bark  hut 
with  slightly  protruding  entrance.   At  both  camps  large  quantities 
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of  shucked  acorns  are  drying  on  cloths  on  the  ground  and  in  large 
openwork  scoop  baskets.   They  have  also  basketsfull  of  the  ground  and 
leeched  acorn  meal  with  all  the  bitter  washed  out.   They  call  it 
^ai-wax-naj,  which  is  essentially  the  same  word  as  the  Mono  Paiute 
name  fop  their  closely  woven  burden  basket  (i^a-wo-na^). 

At  both  camps  I  found  several  large  and  some  small  baskets  full 
of  the  newly-made  acorn  mush  (ek-ke-vy)  made  from  the  acorn  of  the 
black  oak  (we-u^). 

j^     Old  Che-pah  told  me  that  in  former  times  his  people  kept  watch 
^«t'  the  breeding  places  of  the  golden  eagle,  and  every  spring  got  tne 
young  and  raised  thejm  by  hand,  catching  them  rabbits,  squirrels, 
quails  and  so  on^  w nen  eagles  were  full  grown  and  in  good  plumage  they 
took  them  to  neighboring  tribes  and  placed  them  on  the  ground  in  the 
Camp.   The  head  man  of  the  camp  to  which  a  live  eagle  was  brought  had 

food  set  before  the  new  comers  and  gave  them  anything  in  camp  

horses,  baskets,  beads,  money —  anything  and  everything  they  wanted. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  golden  eagle  plimes  are  prized  by 
nearly  all  Indians,  and  are  worn  on  ceremonial  occasions,  dances, 

« 

and  war  parties. 

Old  Che-pah  said  his  people  used  to  make  many  rabbit-skin  blankets, 
like  those  now  made  by  the  Biutes  and  some  other  tribes* 

He  could  not  give  me  words  for  light  and  dark,  or  for  day  ex- 
cept the  morning,  which  he  called  tab-oo-hat.  Water  and  river  are 
both  pi-ah. 

Ihey  make  cord  of  the  tough  bark  of  Frenaontia,  which  is  common 
here  (wat-si-ve-aj^). 

They  keep  quantities  of  sour-berry  — the  acid  coated  red  berry 
of  the  squaw  bush  or  aromatic  sumac  (Rhus  trilobata) —  which  they 
crush  and  put  in  water  to  make  a  cooling  drinkf  oi  which  they  are 
very  fond.   They  also  make  Ifcinzanita  cider  like  the  Mu-wah. 

They  gather  quantities  of  the  small  black  seeds  of  tarweed  (j^a- 
^^^   elegans)  by  beating  out  with  a  paddlespoon  (cheek-oo)  into 
another  basket.   These  seeds  they  call  orn  or  Anole.   They  roast 
them  by  shaking  with  coals  in  a  basket  and  eat  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  ilanzanita  berries  and  acorns  and  pine  nuts. 
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H^^eij  kind  ui'  irw 

In  a  walk  I  took  in  late  afternoon  I  struck  another  camp  in  the 
chaparral  a  couple  of  miles  north,  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream 
(North  Pork),   It  consisted  of  a  couple  of  rough  brush  shelters  and 
three  women  with  three  children*   They  were  engaged  actively  in 
shucking  acorns  and  had  stacks  drying.   They  had  also  some  leached 
acorn  meal  and  a  big  bowl  basket  of  acorn  mush. 

Among  their  baskets  was  a  small  and  fine  one,  beautifully  made, 
with  rattlesnake  bands  above  and  below,  with  a  horrible  band  of 
Arabic  numerals  between,  and  crosses  of  brilliant  dyed  fibers,  green 
and  red  — the  worst  monstrosity  I  have  yet  seen  in  Indian  baskets,  1 
though  I've  seen  two  others  decorated  with  our  numerals. 

In  the  camps  visited  this  morning  are  man;y  good  old  baskets 
and  some  new  ones.   I  bought  about  a  dozen. 

October  5f  1902.   I  got  up  before  daylight  this  morning  and 
walked  two  miles  north  (across  i^orth  Pork)and  onto  the  second  camp 
of  Mono  Nim  Indians,  which  '^   reached  long  before  sunup.   Carried  my 
heavy  camera  and  plates  and  photographed  the  cedarbark  covered  hut 
(tor-no-ve)  with  five  women  ana  a  lot  of  baskets  about.   Got  the  came- 
ra  set  up  and  the  baskets  arranged  and  women  paid  (four  bits  a 
piece  or  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  picture  )  and  had  to  wait 
some/time  for  the  sun  to  rise  so  as  to  have  light  enough* 

The  women  showed  me  another  old  stone  cooking  dish  just  like 
the  one  I  got  yesterday  only  somewhat  larger  and  fully  five  inches 
deep*   As  they  wanted  twenty  dollars  for  it,  I  left  it  —reluctantly. 
They  have  two  kinds  of  coarse  rod  scoop  baskets  which  they  call  res- 
pectively yet  (or  yat^or  yet-ta)  and  chem-my-ah.   They  are  very  much 
alike,  differing  slightly  in  the  way  the  rods  are  worked  in  at  the 
bib  end.   The  yet-ta  is  generally  of  peeled  rods;  the  chem-my^ah  of 
unpeeled  red  rods. 

They  got  breakfast  while  I  was  there  and  made  coffee  and  big 
tortillas,  which  they  cooked  on  a  flat  stone.   The-  had  lots  of  acorns 
mush.   They  had  four  or  five  children  (all  young)  and  lots  of  dogs 
and  cats.  They  asked  me  to  come  again  next  year. 


1  I    WT-'W,  I  ot^^l,  I 
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After  leaving  their  camp  -»-  returned  by  way  of  oldjiwi  Che-po  s 
camp  ana  photograpted  him  and  his  wife  and  his  son  and  son's  wife. 
Tnen  walked  fast  and  ran  the  remaining  mile  to  North  Fork  and  rea- 
ched the  hotel  at  7:45  a»i»» 

Got  a  fine  old  large  cooking  basket  with  water  snake  vertical  and 
horizontal  design,  from  old  Ghe-po's  wife,  who  says  she  Bade  it  long 

ago. 

There  are  numerous  camps  of  Mono  (Nim)  Indians  in  the  region  a- 

bout  North  Pork,  and  South  Fork  (so-called)of  North  Fork;  and  bet- 
ween North  Fork  and  the  San  Joaquin  River,  ana  on  the  sloping  north 
side  of  the  canyon.   On  the  way  across  I  visited  two,  and  got  some  g 
good  baskets  at  each.   The  first  was  the  camp  of  Pomona,  widow  of 
the  old  chief.   She  lives  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  North  Fork  and  right  where  the  branch 
road  turns  off  to  cross  the  San  Joaquin. 

The  second  was  on  the  cross  road  about  five  or  six  miles  from 
North  Fork  and  nearly  half  way  down  the  canyon.   At  both,  quantities 
of  shucked  acorns  were  drying  and  fresh  acorn  mush  was  plenty  in  the 

cooking  baskets. 

At  the  lower  camp  was  a  pile  of  just  roasted  cones  of  Digger 
pines  with  a  pile  of  the  thick  scales  just  hammered  off  with  a  stone 
and  a  chem-ey-ah  basket  half  full  of  the  roasted  nuts. 

At  this  camp  I  got  a  white  braided  carrying  band  which  they  call 
pab-bo  and  several  interesting  baskets  one  of  *hich  is  deeper  than 
broad,  with  vertical  sides  and  quail  plume  (or  grasshopper  leg)  de- 
sign, and  looks  like  some  of  the  Lake  Co.  baskets.   The  old  woman 
called  it  soy-on,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  does  not  refer  to  the 
design  (or  red  color  of  the  design),  or  that  the  basket  was  made  here 
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2.  Valley  of  the  south  Pork  of  Kern. 


There  are  many  Indians  in  the  Valley  and  they  are  both  interes- 
ting and  perplexing.   I  saw  today  (October  I3,  19Q2J  m^mbe7roT"four 


tribes,  two  of  which  regularly  resided  bwtam^here;  the  other  two 
are  intrusions  from  Tejon  ranch  and  from  the  Kaweah  Wikchvimne. 

One  family  of  the  native  Indians  live  four  and  a  half  miles  or 
80  above  Kernville,  on  the  main  Kern.  The  old  man  of  this  family 
(named  Che-ko)  was  accused  of  witchcraft  and  burned  alive  two  years 
ago.  An  old  woman  on  Canebrake  Creek  was  also  accused  of  being  a 
witch  and  died* 

I  remember  when  in  this  region  eleven  years  ago  that  a  young  miJi 
(only  sixteen)  was  killed  for  a  witch.  And  only  two  or  three  days 
ago  when  at  Piute  Postoff ice  I  was  told  that  one  of  the  old  women 
there  —the  best  basket  maker  of  her  tribe—  was  accused  of  witch- 
craft and  would  doubtless  be  killed. 

The  man  at  the  ranch  where  I  am  stopping  tells  me  that  two  or 
three  years  ago  an  Indian  he  knew  passed  on  horseback  with  a  gun  and 
told  him  the  old  woman  at  Canebrake  was  a  witch  and  he  was  going 
to  kill  her.   The  ranchman  told  him  that  if  he  did  the  whites  would 
hang  every  Indian  in  the  valley.  So  he  turned  and  went  back.  But 
all  this  is  a  digression  . 

Of  the  native  Kern  Valley  Indians  the  lowest  camp  on  South 
Pork  of  Kern  River  is  about  six  miles  above  the  Pork  of  Kern,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  is  known  as  Cason's  Camp.   Here  I  found 
two  adult  women  ,  one  young  woman  and  several  children.   I  got  from 
them  a  small  vocabulary  and  a  few  work  baskets.  As  they,  and  most  of 
the  Indians  here,  speak  Mexican  instead  of  English,  1  had  difficulty 
in  getting  the  needed  information. 

Visited  another  camp  (a  single  family)  about  three  miles  up 
from  the  river  on  the  south  side,  in  Petersen  Canyon.   Here  they 
have  a  grape  arbor  and  peach  trees  and  garden  and  a  fine  spring, 
and  a  cabin.   Here  they  are  said  to  have  killed  an  Indian  boy  recently 
for  fear  he  would  tell  who  the  Indians  were  who  burned  old  man  Che-ko. 
Also  visited  of  these  same  Indians  a  family  threshing  beans 
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in  the  bottom  ,  and  the  main  rancheria  on  the  north  side  opposite 
^j  OTP^^WedOn  postoffice  and  about  two  miles  back  from  the  river*   There  are 

four  or  five  houses  at  the  Itancheriai  mainly  adobe  or  upright  poles 
and  aaobe  plastered  between*   The  Jesus  ranch  is  of  this  kind,  that- 
ched with  tules*   Nearly  all  of  the  roofs  are  of  tules  and  some  of  the 
houses  also  •   By  this  I  mean  that  several  rectangular  houses  with 
ordinary  sloping  roofs  are  covered  entirely  and  solely  — sides,  roof 
and  all —  with  tules,  over  a  framework  of  poles*   ^here  are  also  rec- 
tangular brush-huts,  usually  without  roofs,  close  by  most  of  the 
houses* 

Besides  those  mentioned,  i  visited  the  ranch  of  Bill  Che-ko,  who 
lives  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  directly  opi^osite  Onyx*  He 
has  an  adobe  brick  house  and  also  a  tule  house  and  is  the  most  intel- 
ligent Indian  I  have  met  in  the  valley*   He  checked  up  my  entire  vo- 
cabulary and  said  it  was  'all  right*  and  •good'*   But  he  could  not 
give  me  a  satisfactory  name  for  his  tribe*   He  says  they  call  them- 
selves, and  other  Indians  call  them  ,  Te-bot-e-ka-kan-o  or  Tu-bot- 
e-lob-e-lay,  which  simply  means  "Pinon  Nut  Eaters"*   He  says  pinon 
nuts  (Pinus  monophylla)  form  and  have  always  formed  an  important  part 
of  their  food,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  mountain  east  (or  a  trifle 
north  of  east  perhaps)  of  his  house  from  which  he  and  his  family 
have  just  returned  from  a  pine  nut  expedition*   He  says  the  trees  on 
this  mountain  are  mainly  nut  pines,  which  they  call  Ta-bat-tul,  or 
simply  te-boy* 

But  an  Indian  at  the  rfancheria  told  me  their  tribal  name  is  Na- 
now;  and  the  two  women  at  Casus •  Camp  told  me  it  was  Pah-kan-e-pull 
--so  what  can  one  infer?- 

^^^-lundr  stand  Bill  Che-ko  to  say  that  they  are  a  branch  of  the 
Shoshonees,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain* 

Che-ko 's  wife  has  a  superb  waterbottle  with  braided  sage  brush 
bark  rope  cork  which  i  bought,  and  a  beautiful  finely  made  bowl  not 
quite  finished,  with  a  row  of  men  and  women  and  many  turtles  on  it, 
which  I  bought  and  which  she  will  finish  tomorrow  although  she  cannot 
complete  it  according  to  her  original  plan,  which  was  to  have  two 
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rows  of  men  and  women.   I  shall  speak  of  this  tribe  as  the  Kern 
Valley  Indians.   They  tell  me  the  Indians  living  up  on  Kelso  Creek 
belong  to  a  totally  different  tribe  which  they  call  Kahfwis,  and  they 
consider  them  a  brk^ch  of  the  Paiute  Nations 

They  say  that  the  family  living  at  Canebrake  Creek  belongs  to 
still  another  tribe  — the  Cosos —  of  which  they  are  the  sole  survivors 
in  the  valley,  i'ormerly  there  was  a  large  settlement  of  these  Indians 
on  the  slope  back  of  where  Robert »ws  ranch  now  is,  about  five  miles 
above  (east  of)  Onyx.  All  are  now  dead.  A  few  still  exist  at  Coso 
in  Inyo  COo 

A  wiktchumne  woman  from  Kaweah  Kiver  (  Lemoa  Cove)  married  a 
Kern  Valley  -^ndian  and  is  living  here  now.   She  brought  hefWikchumne 
boy  (about  sixteen)  who  is  working  at  the  „eldon  ranch,  where  I 
talked  with  him.   About  eight   Indians  ate  dinner  with  us  at  weldon 
— they  are  working  on  the  ranch 


Several  of  the  Kern  Valley  Indians  are  said  to  own  and  work  good 
ranches  here. 

They  have  dogs  and  cats  and  chickans  and  doves  in  abundance 
and  all  of  the  usual  tameness.  At  Jesus'  Camp  doves  and  chickens 
walked  over  my  feet  and  between  my  legs  while  I  was  talking  with 
the  Indians. 


3,  New-oo-ah 


October  12,  1902,  I  visited  two  Indian  camps  (  one-half  mile 
and  two  miles  north  easterly  from  Piute)  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  I 
have  never  met  before.   They  call  themselves  No-woo-wah  or  New-woo- 
ah.   In  these  camps  were  newly  killed  mountain  ^uail  and  /alley  quail 
The  latter  are  common  all  about  and  I  saw  the  young  boys  shooting 
them  with  small  twenty-two  caliber  rifles.   The  mountain  quail  they 
told  me  they  kill  on  Paiute  Mountain  above  the  mine. 
^^   The  lower  camp  consists  of  a  rough  brush  enclosure  and  I  saw 
iMlUnfH   ail  old  squaw,  a  middle-aged  man  and  wife,  three  girls  in  their 
teens,  and  a  small  boy  and  small;  girl. 

The  upper  camp  is  over  the  ridge  and  is  obviously  a  very  old 
Indian  home.   It  consists  of  a  ranch  with  garden  and  fruit  trees  — 
mainly  apple.  There  is  a  good  adobe  house  inhabited  by  two  families. 
The  house  is  in  two  parts  separated  by  a  partition.  The  Indians 
told  me  it  was  built  by  Indians  a  long  time  ago.  A  few  rods  away 
is  an  interesting  hut,  about  eight  feet  high  and  ten  in  diameter. 
It  is  oval  and  has  a  frame  work  of  slender  poles  fastened  together 
at  the  crossings  with  bark  withs  or  thongs.   There  are  both  upright 
and  horizontal  poles,  and  the  upright  ones  curve  over  and  down 
instead  of  sticking  up  at  the  top.  The  entire  hut  is  covered  with 
large  round  rushes,  made  into  a  coarse  mat  which  completely  covers 
the  framework  leaving  an  entrance  in  front,  which  opens  into  a 
small  brush  enclosure.   The  hut  may  be  a  sweathouse.   In  it  I  found 
several  burden  baskets  and  a  couple  of  resin  spoons,  for  pouring 
the  hot  pine  resin  on  the  water-bottles  to  make  them  waterproof. 
These  ±   bought,  along  with  several  other  rough  work  baskets  and  a 
fairly  good  hat  bowl  . 

The  burden  baskets  are  rounded  off  at  the  bottom  like  those  of 
the  Knikchumne,  not  long  and  pointed  as  in  most  tribes. 

Besides  the  rou^ih  baskets  —the  utensils  of  the  tribe—  these 
Indians  make  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  bowls  and  bottle-necks 
of  the  so-called  Kern  type.  They^ them  for  twenty  to  thirty  dollars 
apiece.   They  have  several  now  partly  done  in  each  camp.   Instead 
of  using  the  tulare  root  (Cladium  mariscus)  for  the  body  of  the  bas- 
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ket  they  use  a  finely  split  yellowish  white  willow  strand  (Salix 
lasiolepis)  which  they  call  su-be.   The  designs  are  spirals  of  hour- 
glass form  or  of  overlapping  rectangles  in  black  and  red  —usually 
broad  red  centers  with  black  borders  or  border  lines*   The  red  is 
of  two  kinds  — a  bright  red  which  they  say  is  the  bark  of  the  same 
willow  (sur-be)  at  certain  seasons,  and  a  dark  purple-red  which  they 
say  is  the  bark  of  a  "cactus  root"  from  across  the  mountains •  They 
call  it  soo-too-vy.   It  is  the  root  of  Yucca  arborescens*   The  black 
is  not  the  Pteris  root  so  universally  in  use  farther  north,  but  the 
pod  of  Martynia,  they  call  it  teb-oo-ah-noo# 


The  baskets  I  saw  are: 

Burden  baskets  (large  and  close) 
Bunden  baskets  (small  and  coarse) 

« 

Scoop  (shape  of  Chama) 
Seed  paddle  (with  handle) 
Small  bowl  used  for  hat 
Circular  winnower  (like  het-al) 
THater  bottle 
Resin  spoon 


/■ 


n-ne-sy 
wo-ney 

yat-too-tsy  (or  yat-toot) 
tan-nik-koo 
ah-koot-sy 
sag-go-tsy 
ot-so-zy 
san-nah-que-ah  but  sy 


Besides  the  above  they  told  me  that  the  large  bowl  for  cooking 
acorns  (which  they  had  none  to  show  me)  they  call  mur-ru-wuz-zy;  and 
the  papoose  basket,  koh-noots-sy. 

They  showed  me  an  unfinished  bowl  which  appeared  to  be  a  half  made 
bottle-neck#   In  its  unfinished  condition  they  call  it  na-ha-cup-py. 
They  say  by  and  by  when  finished  it  will  be  se-var-run-gy* 

The  material  of  body  of  basket,  finely  split  strands  of  yellowish 
willow,  su-be.   This  material  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  used  by 
the  Panamints  for  the  body  of  their  best  baskets,  and  in  both  cases 
can  be  told  by  the  feel  — fine  filaments  projecting  which  the  fingers 
recognize  in  passing  over  • 

Light  red  willow  ( Salix  lasiolepis)  bark,  su-be  (used  in  designs 
--  same  name  as  when  peeled.  ) 
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Black  design  (Martynla)  teb-oo-ah-noo(or  teb-oo-ah-noo-ba^) 

Dark  purple  red  ("cactus"  root)  so-too-by  ,  Yucca  arborescens , . 

Grass  for  grass  coil,  se-pumb-by  (Epicampes). 

The  old  woman  was  cooking  acorn  mush  in  a  tin  pail,  for  lack  of 
a  cooking  basketl  This  is  the  worst  I  ever  saw. 

They  make  a  great  deal  of  money  by  selling  their  bottleneck  and 
bowl  baskets,  which  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  command  the  highest 
prices. 

The  soap  root  brush  (wa^nee-ja^)  made  by  these  Indians  has  a 
longer  handle  than  usual  ♦ 

They  make  large  cakes  of  native  tobacco  (Nicotiana  attenuata) 
of  which  1  bought  one  for  a  dollar  fifty  cash  ana  some  beads.  The 
tobacco  grows  abundantly  along  the  creek  bottom  near  the  lower  camp. 
When  dry  they  pulverize  it  very  fine  by  rubbing  with  stones.   It  is 
then  compressed  into  a  very  compact  mass,  and  (apparently )coated 
with  some  varnish-like  material  on  the  outside.   The  outside  is  black; 
the  inside  brown.   Some  of  the  cakes  are  rectangular,*  the  one  I  got 
is  an  irregular  mass  (roughly  oval)  evidently  shaped  by  the  hand. 


^^  Ko-ko-he-ba  of  Sycijnore  Creek  Valley 


Spent  the  forenoon 


October  28,  1^0%|in  Sycamore  Valley.   In 
afternoon  rode  a  horse  up  north  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  from 
Hancock's  and  climbed  up  into  a  great  amphitheatre  on  the  southeast 
face  of  Burr  Mountain,  to  a  small  remnant  of  the  original  Ko-ko-he- 
ba  tribe.  The  place  itself  is  named  Ko-ko-he-ba,  and  the  tribe  doubt- 
less was  named  (as  usual)  from  the  place.   The  Indians  commonly  pro- 
nounce the  name  *^o-ko-he-b.   The  place  is  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side  and  commands  a  grand  view  to  the  south  and  east,  over  Sycamore 
valley  and  down  and  way .across  Kings  River  to  the  high  mountains  lost 
in  the  hazy  distance.   The  mountain  about  their  home  is  forested 
like  the  rest  of  the  country  with  oaks  and  digger  pines.  We  found 
stone  chimneys  of  houses  burnt  after  their  inhabitants  had  died. 

Two  old  women,  two  young  women  (daughters  of  the  old  ones), 
and  one  baby  (five  all  told  )  were  the  sole  inhabitants.  Proba- 
bly one  or  two  men  live  here  but  are  away. 

The  women  talked  essentially  the  same  language  as  the  Holkoma 
of  Cole  bpring.  They  were  busy  shelling  acorns  and  had  already 
built  a  pair  of  fine  caches  on  a  high  rock  . 

Close  to  their  houses  is  a  big  rock  containing  a  lot  oi  mortar, 
holes,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  brush  canopy. 

The   acorn  caches  here  are  unfinished,  lacking  the  outer  covering 
and  cap  of  grass,  which  keeps  out  the  rain  and  snow.  They  are  made 
of  bundles  of  fine  brush  stood  up  vertically  and  held  in  place  by 
bands  of  bark  of  gremontodendron  calif ornicus,  which  these  Indians 
call  wish-e-beb-a.   The  v/hites  in  this  country  call  i?'remontia  'Slip- 
pery  Elm» .   The  bands  average  one  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth  and 
there  are  six  or  eight  on  each  cache.  The  cache  is  called  so-nah-wa. 
Each  holds  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  acorns.   One  is  larger  than  the 
other  • 

Saw  two  others  just  started  on  stparat^  socks. 

The  women  at  Ko-ko-he-ba  had  a  lot  of  conical  blunt  pointed 
burden  baskets  (wo-no)  of  the  second  or  middle  style  of  weave,  ornamen- 
ted by  one  or  two  bauds  near  the  big  end,  just  like  those  of  the 

/  / 

Hol-ko-ma  and  Cno-e-mim-ne. 
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They  had  also  a  number  oT  the  Paiute  style  of  snow-shoe-shaped 
winnowers,  which  Lhey  call  to-a-too  --the  same  as  the  round  ones,  im- 
plying that  tne  Paiute  kind  are  a  comparatively  recent  invasion — for 
if  they  were  here  originally  they  would  surely  have  a  distinctive 
name#   On  the  other  hand  these  Indians  are  clearly  of  Paiute  ori- 
gin «   This  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  came  across  the  mountains 
into  this  region  before  the  Owens  Valley  Paiutes  (from  whom  they 
undoubtedly  came)  had  these  baskets*   It  is  a  curious  case  and  not 

yet  clear  to  me* 

/ 
The  KO-k©-he-bas  talk  essentially  the  same  language  as  the 

neighboring  Hol-ko-mas,  although  the  two  consider  themselves  distinct 

tribes.   The  Burr  Valley  Indians  (now  extinct  save  one  old  woman) 

were  Ko-ko-he-bas* 

The  boundary  line  separating  the  territory  of  the  Kokohebas  from 
that  of  their  near  neighbors  on  the  east  (the  Holkomas)  runs  souther- 
ly or  perhaps  south-south-easterly  from  a  large  mushroom  shaped 
granite  boulder  on  the  west  side  of  Sycamore  Valley,  perhaps  half  a 
mile  below  (nearly  south  or  southwest  from  )  the  Koko'^eba  village 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  (  approximately)  north  from  Hancock's  house. 
This  rock  they  call  too-po-ge.   I  visited  it.   It  has  no  marks  on  it 
but  is  said  to  be  known  to  all  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  world.   In 
directing  Indians  from  a  distance  to  points  iu  this  region  it  is  said 
they  are  told  to  first  go  to  this  rock  and  then  proceed  in  such  and 
such  a  direction  to  destination  . 

At  the  Ko-ko-he-ba  village  high  up  on  the  mountain  side,  visited 
by  me  today,  the  women  have  large  quantities  of  split  acorn  meat^, 
recently  shelled,  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  rocks.   They  have  also 
plenty  of  acorn  mush  recently  cooked  in  the  large  basket  bowls.   Both 
large  and  small  basket  bowls  are  full  of  it  . 

They  have  two  large  leaches,  where  the  bitter  of  the  acorn  meal 
is  leached  out. 

One  old  woman  was  winnowing  the  split  acorn  meats  to  get  rid  of 
the  red  skin,  which  when  dry  comes  off  readily,   bhe  did  it  in  a  big 
snow-shoe  shaped  (Paiute  style)  winnowing  basket,  keeping  the  broad 
butt  end  toward  her  bouy  and  grasping  the  sides  (where  broadest  with 
her  two  hands).   She  put  in  five  or  six  quarts  of  meats  at  a  time  and 
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tossed  them  up  bv  c-ivino.  +v,« 

P  Dy  giving  the  winnower  a  series  of  slow  jolting  ver- 
tical shakes.   Jsiverv  +-im^  *u   u  jvioxiig  ver- 

winnowe.  .  I  ^''^  "'""''   °^"  ^°*"  *^«:^  caused  the 

Winnower  to  bow  down  in  +1^^   -jj-i 

a.ain«t  ^^' '  ^^^  *^"  friction  of  the  meats 

against  one  another  rubbed  oxf  the  red  skins   which  th.   •  . 

away  like  chaff.  '    ^  *^^  *^^^  carried 


*t^     ifn 


.-^ 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


Mm    0^ 


NOLTH   Foiex    0^    JM^   Tb^O^Ulfsl     IfV^ 


On  the  morning  of  October  4,   1902,   I  walked  up  North  Fork 
gulch  a  couple  of  miles  and  crossed  an  east  and  west  ridp:e,   on 


which  there  are  two  camps  of  so-called  Mo 


lans. 


An  old   'Mpnji*'  man  who  told  me  his  name  is  Che[^a^  is  head 
of  the  two  camps  on  the  knoll  in  N'orth  Fork  gulch.     He  told  me  of 
the  death  of  sons  and  daughters  and  brothers  and  sisters,   and  says 
the  Indians  are  going  very  fast  -  "all  die  pretty  soon". 

He  remembers  when  the  first  white  man  came.     He  pointed  to 
a  big  pine  on  the  ridge  and  said  he  was  a  small  boy  and  was  up  there 
with  his  father  when  they  saw  the  first  white  man  and  were  afraid. 
The  white  man  gave  t?iem  bread. 

He  calls  his  people  Nijri  or  Num 
over  here  from  the  east,  side  of  the  mountains  a  long  time  ago 
because  they  were  afraid  of  tho   soldiers.     He  says  they  came  through 
Ii/.ammoth  Pass  and  by  way  of  the  Minarets.     He  says  he  has  a  brother 
living  at  Bishop.     He  says  the  Monos  occupy  the  San  Joaquin  c.OLirvi»«||c 
on  both  sides   (in  this  region),  and^J^ere  is  one  camp  called 
Abfcf  JlKd ough  ^  rjgn^  near  CTane  Flat  on  way  from  here  to  Fresno  Flat 

mail  GliKJMMi)  lilitvij  HM  i2m  following  nufityrtilij  ujid  '■ 
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bow^  they  put  on  th 
coals  for  cooKir^  meat  stew  and  other  things(snd  which  they  prize 


/k^^^^^ 
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foot  in  diameter,   and  a  small  one.     The  latter  I  finally  got,   thoupii 
with  difficulty  and  at  a  hi^i  price. 

The  light  yellowish  strands  they  use  for  the  outside  winding 
stitches  of  their  finest  baskets,  when  they  do  not  use  the  Tulare 
root,   they  call^e:^e:tus];^      They  say  it  grows  higher  than  this  in 
the  mountains  and  as  they  had  no  leaves  I  am  not  sure  what  hush  it  is 

They  call  themselves  Njjg^  or  %^.   They  call  the  Gly^chancQ. 
(living  to  the  north)  Waji  or  li^^;  and  t 
the  hi^  ridge  south  of  the  San  .Joaquin  ^ 


All  of  these  Mono^f^um  Indians  are  living  in  houses.     At 
the  2nd  cajnp  however,   besides  2  houses,   is  a  genuine  conical  bark 
hut  with  sliglitly  protruding  entrance.     At  both  camps  large  quantities 
of  shucked  acorns  are  drying  on  cloths  on  the  ground  and  in  large 
openwork  scoop  baskets.     They  have  also  basketsfull  of  the  /ground 
and  leeched  acorn  meal  with  all  the  bitter  washed  out.     They  call 

Vl  V)  Tit 

^^  ^f\f^  CA§'-  ,  which  is  essentially  the  same  word  as  the  Mono_ 
^i^  name  for  their  closely  woven  burden  basket,  (Ka-j[0"4ia^) 

At  both  camps  I  found  several  large  and  some  small  baskets 
full  of  the  newly-made  acorn  mush  Q^l^k^^)  made  from  the  acorn 
of  the  black  oak  (We^up) . 

Old  Ghe^^pah  told  me  that  in  former  times  his  people  kept 

watch  of  the  breeding  places  of  the  golden /agle,  and  every  spring 

got  the  young  and  raised  them  by  hand,  catching  them  rabbits, 

squirrels,  quails  a.nd  so  on.  When  the  eagles  were  full  grown  and  in 

good  plumage  they  took  them  to  neighboring  tribes  and  placed  them  on 

the  ground  in  the  camp.  The  head  man  of  the  camp  to  which  a  live 
eagle  was  brou^sht  had  food  set  before  the  new  comers  and  gave  them 
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anything  in  camp  —   horses,  baskets,  beads,  money  —  anything  and 
everything  they  wanted.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
^^a^le  plumes  are  prized  by  nearly  all  Indians,   and 
ceremonial  occasions,  dances,   and  war  parties. 


add  that  iSfolden 
are  worn  on 


Old  Che- rah 


said  his  people  used  to  make  many 
rabbit- skin  blankets,   like  those  now  made  by  the  ESiutes  and   some 
other  tribes. 

He  could  not  give  me  words  for  light  and  dark,   or  for  day 
except  the  morning,  which  he  called  I|ab-oo-hat^    Water  and  river 


are  both  J'i'-ah. 


They  make  cord  of  the  tough  bark  of  Fremont! a,  which  is 
common  here  (Waj^-gi- 

They  keep  quantities  of  sour-berry  —the  acid  coated  red 
berry  of  the  squaw  bush  or  aromatic  sumac  (Rhus  trilobata)  —  which 
they  crush  and  put  in  water  to  make  a  cooling  drink,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.  They  also  make  lianzanita  cider  like  the  W-waU.. 

They  gather  quantities  of  the  small  black  seeds  of  tarweed 
(Madia  elegans)  by  beating  out  with  a  paddle  spoon  teli^j^oo)  into 
another  basket.  These  seeds  they  call  ^  or  Pinole.   They  roast 
them  by  shaking  with  coals  in  a  basket  and  eat  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  Manzanita  berries  arxi  acorns  and  pine  nuts. 

They  have  a  name  for  every  kind  of  tree  and  bush. 

In  a  walk  I  took  in  late  afternoon)  I  struck  another  camp  in 
the  chaparral  a  couple  of  miles  north,  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream 
(North  Fork),  it  consisted  of  a  couple  of  rough  brush  shelters  and 
5\Mo>wtw  with  3  children.  They  were  engaged  actively  in  shucking 
acorns  and  had  stacks  drying.  They  had  also  some  leached  acorn  meal 


1  * 


:> 


i» 
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[H 


and  a  big  bowl  basket  of  acorn  mush. 

Among  their  baskets  was  a  small  and  fine  one,   beautifully 
made,  with  rattlesnake  bands  above  and  be  lew,  with  a  horrible  band 
of  Arabic  numerals  between,   and  crosses  of  brilliant  dyed  fibers, 
green  and  red  —  the  worst  monstrosity  I  have  yet  seen  in  Indian 
.baskets,   tho\:gh  I've  seen  two  others  decorated  with  our  numerals. 

In  the  camps  visited  this  morning  are  many  good  old  badcets 
and  some  new  ones.     I  bought  about  a  dozen. 

.GalifurmcrJfltirnal  iotlW^,  27^-^7^.     OlJi..  4,   190jSt 
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October  5,   1902.     I  got  up  before  daylight  this  morning  and 


walked  two  miles  north  (across  tdae  North  P'ork  and  on)   to  the  End 


(^  Nig 


Carried 


my  heavy  camera  and  plates  and  photographed  the  cedarbark  covered 
hut  pa)r«no;-'/e)  with  5  yi$>«v<Y!i  and  a  lot  of  baskets  about,     Got  the 
camera  set  up  and  the  baskets  arranged  and  v«-ovy.etc  paid  (4  bits  apiece 


or  $2.50  for  the  picture)   and  had  to  wait  sometime  for  the  sun  to 
rise  so  as  to  have  light  enough. 

The  Hsto>A.ft.tL  showed  .me  another  old  stone  cooidng  dish  just- 
like  the  one  I  got  yesterday  only  somewhat  larger  and  fully  5  inches 
deep.     As  they  wanted  $20  for  it,   I  left  it  -  reluctantly.     They 
have  2  kinds  of  coErse  rod  scoop  baskets  which  they  call  respectively 


..  Ihey  are  very'  much  alike, 


3^2^  (or  ^^  or  y9%-jy,)   and 

differing  slightly  in  the  way  the  rods  are  worked  in  at  the  big  end. 

The  yet"ta  is  generally  of  peeled  rods;   the  chenirmv^iah  of  unpeoled 

red  rods. 

They  got  breakfast  while  I  was  there  and  made  coffee  and  big 
tortillas,  which  they  cooked  on  a  flat  stone.     They  had  lots  of  acorn 
mush.     They  had  4  or  5  children  (all  y^ung)   and  lots  of  dogs  and  kats. 
They  asked  me  to  come  again  next  year. 

After  leaving  their  carnp  I  returned  by  way  of  old  man  Chqj- po ^  s 
camp  and  photographed  him  and  his  wife  and  his  son  and  son's  wife. 
Then  walked  fast  and  ran  the  remaining  mile  to  North  Fork  and  reached 


the  hotel  at  7:45^'Wv. 


^1 


!^^ 
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it  long  ago. 

Thsre  are  numerous  camps  of  Mmo   (g^)   Indians  in  the  regioi 
about  North  Fork,  and  South  Fork  (so-called)   of  North  Pork;  and 
between  North  Fork  and  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  on  the  sloping 
north  side  of  the  canyon.     On  the  way  across  I  visited  two,   and  got, 


some  good  baskets  at  each. 


Pgff^ona, 


of  the  old  chief.     She  lives  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  about  Si- 
miles from  North  P'^ork  and  right  where  the  branch  road  turns  off  to 
cross  the  San  Joaquin. 

The  second  was  on  the  cross  road  about  5  or  6  miles  from 
North  Fork  and  nearly  half  way  down  the  canyon.     At  both,   quantities 
of  shucked  axsoms  were  drying  and  fresh  acorn  mush  was    plenty  in  the 
cooking  baskets. 


At  the  lower  camp  was  a  pile  of  just  roasted  cones  of  Di 


er 


hamnid 


clg^a-gY^: 


[6e  oer 


At  this  camp  I  got  a  white  braided  carrying  band  which  they 


Z^y^'^jm. 


T1  ■     ,  ■-^-^.^.    and  several  interesting  baskets  one  of  which 
eper  than  bPoad/with  verticil  sides  and  quail  plume   (or 

grasshopper  leg)  design,   and  looks  like  some  of  ti»  Lake  Co.  baskets. 


^ 


not  refer  to  the  design  (or  red  color  of  the  design),  or  that  the 


as  made 
-  Calif 


-,  looe. 
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'^■KLl^  OF  THE 


SOUTH  FORK  OF  KEKN.   ¥01.17,  1902 


There  are  many  Indians  in  the  Valley  and  th]?y 


tttmamgmmma 


are  both  interesting  and  perplexing.       I  sa\7  today]  merribers  of  4 
tribes,  tv;o  of  which  regularly  resided  belong  here;     the  other  tv/o 
are  intrusions  from  Tejon  ranch  and  from  the  Kav/eah  V/ikchumne. 

One  family  of  the  native  Indians  lives  4  V     miles  or  so  abovo 
Kemville,  on  the  main  Kern.      Tlie  old  man  of  this  family(named  Che-ko/ 
was  accused  of  v/itchcraft  and  burned  alive  2  years  ago.       An  old 
woman  on  Canebrake  Creek  was  also  accused  of  being  a  witch  and  died. 
I  rcmeriiber  when  in  this  region  11  years  ago  that  a  young  girl 

r 

(only  16)  v/as  killed  for  a  witch.  And  only  2  or  3  days  ago  when  at 
Piute  Postoffice  I  was  told  that  one  of  the  old  women  there — the 

•  « 

best  basket  maker  of  her  tribe — v/as  accused  of  vdtchcraft  and  would 


doubtless  be  killed. 


The  man  at  the  ranch  where  I  am  stopping  tells  m.e  that  2 
or  3  years  ago  an  Indian  he  knew  passed  on  horseback  with  a  gun  and 
told  him  the  old  woman  at  Canebrake  was  a  witch  and  he  was  going 


to  kill  her. 


The  ranchman  told  him  that  if  he  did  the  v/hites 


would  hang  every  Indian  in  the  valley.   So  he  turned  and  went  back 


-VALTiEY  0F~^ffi-~60UTn  FORlCOrTmi? e«tt^im«d''^H?i53:rirTi9a2. 


But  all  this  is  a  digression. 


Of  the  native  Kern  Vallej^  Indians  (of  whoo 


the  lowest  camp  on  South  Fork  of  (^em    R»^ 


is  about  6  miles  above  the  Fork  of  Kern,   on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  is  knovm  as  Cason's  Camp.        Hero  I  found  2  adult  women 
1  3''0ung  woman  and  several  children.       I  got  from  them  a  small  vo- 
cabulary  and  a  few  work  baskets.       As  they,  and  most  of  the  Indians 
here,  speak  Mexican  instead  of  English,   I  had  difficulty  in  getting 
the  needed  information. 

Visited  another  caii5)(a  single  family)  about  3  miles  up  from 


the  river  on  the  south  side,   in  Petersen  Can^^on 


Hflro  they  have 


grape  arbor  and  peach  trees  and  garden  arid  a  fine  spring,  and  a 


cabin 


Here  they  are  said  to  have  killed  an  Indian  boy 


recentlj'"  for  fear  he  would  tell  who  the  Indians  were  who  burned  old 


m.an  Che-ko. 


of 


Also  visited. these  same  Inditms 

^ 


a  family  threshing  beans 


rin  the  bottcm,  and  the  main  rancheria  on  the  north  side  opposite  We3r- 


den  postoffice  and  about  2  miles  back  from  the  river.       There  are 


ffi«-^F-1^*150tJTH'^nM°'"OF"Trari tT^iOTitlM-'i^.     Vo-ilV  1902 


4  or  5  houses  at  the  Raiicheria,  minly  adohe  or  upri,sht  poles  and 


adohe  plastered  between.       The 


«r4ai». 


esus/ ranch  is  of  this  kind. 


thatched  with  tules.   Hearly  all  of  the  roofs  are  of  ^dles  and 
some  of  the  houses  also.  By  this  I  mean  that  several  recta^igular 
houses  with  ordinory  sloping  roofs  are  covered  entirely  and  solely-- 
sides,  roof  and  all— with  tules,  over  a  framework  of  poles.   There 
are  also  rectangular  brush-huts,  usually  without  roofs,  close  by 

most  of  the  houses. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  I  visited  the  ranch  of  Bill  Che-ko, 

who  lives  on  the  iforth  side  of  the  river  directly  opposite  Onyx. 

He  has  an  adobe  brick  house  and  also  a  tule  house  and  is  the  most 

intelligent  Indian  I  have  met  in  the  valley.   He  checked  up  my 

entire  vocabulary  and  said  it  was  »all  right »  and  'good'.   But  he 

could  not  give  me  a  satisfactory  name  for  his  tribe.  .  He  says  they 


call  themselves,  and  other  Indians  call  them^Te-bot-e-ka-kan-o 


or 


T^^bot-e-lob-e-lay,  which  simply  means  "Pinon  Hut  Eaters". 
says  pinon  nuts  (Pinus  monophylla)  form  and  have  always  formed 


He 


an 


important  part  of  their  food,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  moimtain 
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east  (or  a  trifle  north  of  cast  perhaps)  of  his  house  from  which  he 
and  his  family  have  just  returned  from  a  pine  nut  expedition.   He 
saj^s  the  trees  on  this  mountain  are  mainly  nut  pines,  which  they 
call  Ta-bat-tul,  or  simply  te-hoy. 

But  an  Indian  at  the  Raiicheria  told  me  their  tribal  name  is 
Na-now;  and  the  two  women  at  Casus*  Camp  told  me  it  was  Pah-kan-e- 


•   % 


pull~so  what  can  one  infer? 


« 


I  understand  Bill  Che-ko  to  say  that  they  are  a  branch  of  the 
Shoshonees,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

Che-ko 's  wife  has  a  superb  waterbottle  v/ith  braided  sage 
brush  bark  rope  cork  which  I  bouglit,  aiid  a  beautiful  finely  made 
bov/1  not  quite  finished,  with  a  row  of  men  and  women  and  many  turtles 
on  it,  which  I  bought  and  which  she  will  finish  tomorrow  although 
she  cannot  complete  it  according  to  her  original  plan,  which  was 
to  have  2  rows  of  men  and  women.   I  shall  speak  of  this  tribe  as 


the  Kern  Valley  Indians.    They  tell  me  the  Indians  living  up  on 
Kelso  Creek  belong  to  a  totally  different  tribe  which  thev  call 


Ui  a^^  they  consider  them  a  branch  of  the  Paiute  llation. 


V/a^^-^fi-SetJTH  FUKK  Ul* 


I  iJi.ihy^ 


Continue 
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They  say  that  the  family  living  at  Canobrake  Creek  belongs 
to  still  another  tribe— the  Cosos— of  which  they  are  the  sole  sur- 
vivors in  the  valley.   Formerly  there  was  a  large  settlement  of 
these  Indians  on  the  slope  back  of  where  Robert's  ranch  now  is, 
about  5  miles  above(east  of)  Onyx.   All  are  now  dead.   A  few  still 
exist  at  Coso  in  Inyo  Co. 

A  Wiktchurane  woman  from  Kawea^  River  (Lemon  Cove)  married 
a  Kern  Valley  Indian  and  is  living  here  now.   She  brought  her 
V/ikchumne  boy  (about  16)  v/ho  is  working  at  the  Weldon  ranch,  where 
I  talked  with  him.   About  8  Indians  ate  dinner  with  us  at  Weldon— 
they  are  working  on  the  ranch. 

Several  of  the  Kern  Valley  Indians  are  said  to  ov/n  and  work 
good  ranches  here. 

They  have  dogs  and  cats  and  chickens  and  doves  in  abundance 


and  dll  of  the  usual  tameness.   At 


Camp  doves  and  chickens 


walked  over  m,y  feet  and  between  my  legs  while  I  was  talking  with 


the  Indians. 


W-OO-Ah 
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(?K- October  12, 1902 -/t^i  si  ted  tv;o  Indian  camps  (^mile  and  ^  miles  4^ 


m\    '    '  * 


north  easterly  from  Piute)  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  I  have  never 

met  before.       They  call  themselves  llo-v/oo-v/ah  or  llew-woo-a-umid  ^iJuJi 


ijiaaSfiUlatoa^ifi^^^ 


In  these  camps  ^jere  newly  killed  mountain  quail  aaid  Valley  quail. 
Tlie  latter  ai-e  common  all  about  and  I  sav/  the  young  boys  shooting 


K 


them  v/ith  small  22  caliberrifles.       Tlie  mountai^  quail  they  told 
me  they  kill  on  Paiute  Mountain  above  the  mine. 

The  lower  caup  consists  of  a  rougli  brush  enclosure  and  I  saw 
thece  an  old  squaw,   a  middle-aged  man  and  wife,  3  girls  in  their 
teens,   and  a  siTiall  boy  and  aiiall  girl. 

The  upper  camp  is  over  the  ridge  and  is  obviously  a  very  old 
Indian  home.         It  consists  of  a  ranch  with  garden  and  fruit  trees- 


rk  • 


mainly  apple.        Tliero  is  a  good  adobe  house  inliabited  by  two  lami 


lies.   The 


house  is  in  two  parts  separated  by  a  partition.    Tlie 


Indians  told  me  it  was  built  by  Indians  a  long  time  ago. 


A  few 


rods  away  is  an  interesting  hut,  al)Out  8  feet  high  and  10  in  diame- 
ter.   It  is  oval  and  has  a  frame  work  of  slender  poles  fastened 
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together  at  the  crossings  with  bark  vdths  or  thongs.   There  are 
both  upri  ht  and  horizontal  poles,  and  the  upriglit  ones  curve  over 
and  down  instead  of  sticking  up  at  tlie  top.    The  entire  hut  is 
covered  v/ith  large  round  rushes,  made  into  a  coarse  mat  which  com- 
pletely  covers  the  framework  leaving  an  entrance  in  front,  v/hich 


op 


ens  into  a  small  brush  enclosure.     Tlie  hut  may  be  a  sweathouse.In 


it  I  found  several  burden  baskets  and  a  couple  of  resin  spoons,   for 
pouring  the  hot  pine  resin  on  the  v^ater -bottles  to  male e  them  water 
^tH        These  I  bouglit,   along  with  several  otlier  rough  work  basket; 


and  a  fairly  good  hat  bowl. 

The  burden  baskets  are  rounded  off  at  the  bottom  like  tliose 
of  the  ^vYikchumne,  not  long  and  pointed  as  in  most  tribes. 

Besides  tlie  rough  baskets— the  utensils  of  the  tribe— these 
Indians  make  tlie  most  beautiful  and  perfect  bowls  and  bottle-necks 
of  the  so-called  Kern  type.       Tiiey  sell  them  for  $20-30.   apiece. 


K* 
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Tl-iey  have  several  now  partly  done  in  each  ca2;ip.       Instead  of  using 

the  tulare  root  (Cladium  i;:ariscus)   for  the  body  of  tlio  basket  tliey 

use  a  finely  split  yellowish  xihite  willow  strand  (Salix  lasiolepis) 

which  they  call     su-be.         The  designs  are  spirals  of  hour-glass 

form  or  of  overlapping  rectangles  in  black  and  red— usually  broad 

red  centers  with  black  borders  or  border  lines.         The  red  is  of 

2  kinds— a  bright  red  which  they  say  is  the  bark  of  the  saine  willow 

(sur-be)  at  certain  seasons,  and  a  dark  purple-red  which  tliey  say 

is  the  bark  of  a  "cactus  root"  from  across  tlie  mountains.  Tliey 

call  is  /oo-too-vy.       It  is  the  root  of  Yucca  arborescens.  The 

black  is  not  the  Pteris  root  so  universally  in  use  fartjior  north, 

but  the  pod  of  Martynia^'       piey  call  it  Teb-oo-ali-noo. 

Tlie  baskets  I  saw  are: 

Burden  baskets (larrre  and  close)  0n-ne-sy;' 

:'    "  "  (small  and  coarse vfo-ney 

Scoop  (shape  of  Chama) —  Tat-too-tsy(or  Yat-toot 

Seed  paddle  (with  handle) Tan-nik-koo 

Small  bov/1  used  for  hat im-koot-sy 

Circular  winnower (like  het-al)-  Sag-go-tsy 

•  •  •  • 

V/ater  bottle 0t-so-zy 

Resin  spoon- —  2an-naji-que-ali  but  sy 
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Rather  Jkdrg^owl         ^ 


i^ebrfsl^et  ^jiUrsigii;     ^tl-iro  rattlosiaa 
•^     -"^         .^'''  tail.    ^'^ 


Quit- 


<*<**'^ 


-z"^; 


4Ms-j4j_ik^»-44^ftl— ^-K«i^~..tj:$ia..)3X^^^^ 


*"*..■ 


Besides  the  above  they  told  me  that  the  laiY,^e  bowl  for  cook- 


ing acorns  (which  thej^  had  none  to  show  ne)  they  call 


.ur-ru-Y.'uz 


-zy; 


and  the  ?apoose  basket^  }toh-noots-sy. 

They  showed  me  an  unfinished  bowl  which  appeared  to  be  a  half 
made  bottle-neck.     In  its  unfinished  condition  tliey  call  it   i!a-ha- 


•  ft 


eup-py.         They  say  by  aiid  by  when  finished  it  will  be  ;2e-var-run-gy. 


The  material  of  body  of  basket,  \  finely  split  strands  of 
yellowish  v/illow,  ;^-be.       This  m.atorial  appears  to  bo  the  same  as 
that  used  by  tlic  Panamints  for  the  body  of  their  best  baskets,   and  in 
both  cases  can  be  told  by  the  feel— fine  filaments  projecting  which 
the  fingers  recognize  in  passing  over. 

Light  red  willow  (Salix  lasiolepis)bark.    ^-be(used  in  designs— 
same  name  as  when  peeled. 
Black  desigri(Martyiiia)  .Teb-oo-a}i-noo(or  /eb-oo-ali-noo-ba-'^) 
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Dark  purple  red  ("cactus"  root)     2^-too-by  J[Qr  Coo  too  vy)  ^Yucca 
arlDOrescens. 


Crrass  for  grass  coilyHSe-purrib-by> 


-  (EpicariT)esL 


The  old  woman  was  cooking  acorn  mush  in  a  tin  pail,  for  lack 
of  a  cooking  basket!        This  is  the  vrarst  I  ever  saw. 

They  iiiaJce  a  great  deal  of  money  by  selling  thoir  bottleneck 
and  bovd  baskets,  which  are  among  tlie  most  valuable  and  cotonand  the 

highest  prices.  /  . 

Tlie  soap  root  brush  v^aj-^-nee-jah)  made  by  these  Indians  has  a 

longer  handle  than  usual 

Tliey  make  large  calces  of  native  tobacco  (llicotiana  attenuata) 

of  which  I  bouglit  one  for  $1.  50  cash  and  some  beads.       The  tobacco 

grows  abundantly  along  the  creek  bottom  near  the  lov/er  canTp.      V/hen 

dry  they  pulverize  it  very  fine  by  imbbing  with  stones.       It  is 

then  com-pressed  into  a  very  compact  mass,  sjid  (apparently)  coated 

with  some  vomish-like  material  on  the  outside.       The  outside  is 

black;     the  inside  brov/n.       Some  of  tlie  cakes  ai^e  rectangular; 

the  one  I  got  is  an  i^'regul^ir  mass  (roughly  oval)  evidently  shaped  - 


by  tlie  hand. 


NEW-00-AH 
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Soap  root  brush — V/ah-nee-ja'^ 

Indian  tobacco  cake Saw-o-da''^ 

Bov; A-doo 

Arrow Hoo-od-ze 

Acorn We-yab-by       (or  V/e-up-pe) 

Acorn  mush Sah-ah-ba  'o 

Black  oak (Q. Call fornicus) Gwee-yub-ba-'^ 

Blue  oak  (Q.douglasi) — Ma^^-a-an-he-dub-ba'^ 

Mt.Live  oak  (Q.chrysolepis. \ Quee-yev-va^"^ 

V/islezeni  oak  (Q.wislizoni) Sa^-soo-be 

Ponderosa  pine  (P.ponderosa) You-\vim-ba 

Sugar  pine  (P.lairibertitma) V/y-hock-e-tub-ba 

Digger  pine  iP.  sabiniana) Wo -ho -dub -ba^^ 

Pinon  or  Hut  pine  (P.monophylla) Too-ga^^ 

Manzanita  (iVrctostaphylos  sp) Koo-nud-da" 
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Man Tan-ne-puz-ze 

Wonian Mo-mo-oh 

Indi;m  man No\v-ah 

Small  boy-- Ta-a-pij-e 

Small  girl Ilaa-cUtch-e 

•  •  • 

Father Mo-en-ny 

Mother — Pe-an-ny 

Brother Pah-ve-ny 

Sister — Sov/-\vin~ny 

* 

Body  (trunk) New-am 

Breasts  (female) Pi-yani-my 

Neck — Coo-vajii 

Head Tot-sec-ba-^ 

Hair Tso-pee-va 

Hose Mo-vit-toh-on 

Eye Bo-yen-na^ 

Ear Nah-gab-be-en 

l^ji^ Per-ab-oom  (or  Per-ab-ony) 

•     •  • 

Leg Yoy-oo-oom  (or  ony) 

Foot i!iini-be-en 

Grizzly  bear Po-v/e-ta'^ 

Black  bear Mohr-easy(or  moro-esy) 

Mt.Lion To-ko-muts-sy  (or  to-ko-mut-sy) 


KE\V-QO-AH    Vocabulary    Continued  7      Vol. IV,  1902 


Coyote - Sin-av-e 

Deer Ta^-hee-a^^  (  or  Too-he-ah) 

i\ntolope V/ad-zec 

Mt.  sheep Na^-ge  (har(i) 

Jack  Rabbit Kom-nia     (comma) 

Cottontail Ta^-bo-tse 

Coon— - Pah-a-yaz-ze 

Gray  fox -Wod-ze-a^ 

•    •    •        •        •  ■        .  > 

Skunk- - Poh-nee-ali 

•  ... 

Ground  squirrel A-woo     (or  A-v/oh) 

V/ood  rat Kah-zee 

L.ouse Puin-me-sho\7-e-za 

Dog Po-go-zy 

Horse — V/or-ru-vy 

Eagle— - Mon-ey     (Honey) 

Big  hawk- Hoo-noor-ra'^ 

Sparrow  hawk Tog-got    te-ga-be 

Big  Hoot  owl Llab-hoot-tse 

Small  screech  owl V/ah-no-kooz-zy 

Burrowing  owl Hok-o-go-guz -zy 

Mt.  quail Ta^-vij-e-da^-ra^^ 

.  .       .  . 

Valley  quail- Ta^r-ra^i       (tar-ra^^O 

.....  .  , 

California  Jay  (Alphelaconia)  Soi-e-jy-ja'^ 
Crested  Jay  (Cyanocitta)'— Teo-gut-soi-e-gy-ja 

•    •  •  •  «       .  « 

Hummingbird ^Iilo-dun-ali-bij-ja 


NEW-OO-ilh      Vocabulary    Continued  8      Vol.  IV,  1902 


Turkei^  Buzzjird Wik-hoom-haz-ze 

•    •  •  •  • 

Roadrunnor Oi-you-pe-te 


Suii' 


Moon' 


•Tav-ve 
■Moo-ad-ze 


Fire Koon-ah 

Water Pah-oh  (or  Po-o 


«   •   •   • 


1. — Soo-we-ah 

•  •  •      *     • 

2 —  Wa^-hi-you 
3. — Ba-ha-YOu 


•  « 


4.  — V/at-choo-you 

•    •  • 

5. — Mon-ah-ge-you  (g  hard) 
5 — llav-ah-hi-you 

*  •       •       •  »  •  • 

7 IJo-niuz-zy 

•  •    •  •  • 

8 ^Now-now-ah-tsoo-you  (or  lToA7-no\v-trav;-ey) 

•  •••••«  •  •  •  • 

9 Soo-goo-nias-soo 

^      -       •       •  •  •  • 

10 — Lla^-rna^-sue  (Lluin-a^-aue  or  l.xun-sue) 

Got  most  of  above  from  men  v/lio  did  not  enunciate  distinctly.     His 
white  name  is  Bill  Y/illiams 


K0*4C0-HE^BA  O^^ 


/ 


Sycamore  Creek  Yali^ 


Spent  the  fovenoon  in  Sycamore  Valley, 

A. 


In  afternoon  rode 


a  horse  up  north  about  2^2  or  3  miles  from  Hancock^ »c limb ccL up 


into  a  groat  amphitheatre/«i  Burr  Mountain,  ;w}»«i»e^  a  SEiall  rem- 


nant of  the  original  Ko-j^o-he-bja,  tribe.  4 


€oimd.       The 


place  itself  is  named  Ko-ko-he*ba,  and  the  tribe  doubtless  was 
named  (as  usual)  from  the  place.       The  Indians ^oaufiot  pAnounce 


the  name  Kork 


The  place  is  high  up  on  the  mountain  side 


and  commands  a  grand  view  to  the  south  and  east,  over  Sycamore 
valley  and  down  and  way  across  Kings  River  to  the  higli  moimtains 


lost  in  t]..e  /la^y  distimce.       Tjlo  riiouritainl  aoout 


f 


Mieir  'loi'io  in 


fox 


'on'jod  like  the  rost  of  the  countrj^  with  oaks  and  digger  pines. 


We  found  stone  chimneys  of  houses  burnt  after  their  inliabitants 
had  died. 

Two  old  women,  tv/o  young  women  (daughters  of  the  old  ones), 
and  one  baby (5  all  told)  vrere  the  sole  inhabitants.     Probably 


one  oijtv/o  mon  live  here  but  are  away. 


The  Y/omen  talked  evidAiitly^he  same  language  as  the  Holkoma 


of  Cole  Spring.     They  Y/ere  busy  shelling  acorns  aiid  had  already 
^?tH4%-a  pair  o-f-fi 


( 

■^0  1[0  -  HE    DA 


-SyoQJiiQi'G  Greek  Valloj^  • 
built  a  pair  of  fine  caches  on  a  high  rock. 


Close  to  their  houses  is  a  big  rock  containing  a  lot  of  mor- 
tar  holes. fliod  protnntod^by  a  brush  ^ 


The  acorn  caches  here 


are  unfinished,  lacking  the 


outer  covering  and  cap  of  grass,  which  keeps  out  the  rain  and 


snow. 


They  are  made  of  bundles  of  fine  brush  stood  up  verti- 


cally and  held  in  place  by  bands  of  bark  of  Fremontodendron  call- 


t 


:m^  KO-  iiE  DA 


fomicim,     vMch  these  Indians  call^Wish^e^^eb^     The  whites  in 
this  country  call  Fremontia  'Slipperj^  Elm'.       The  hands  average 


one  and 


^ 


vi  J. 


on 


half  inches  in  breadth  and  there  are  6  or  ^each 


cache.    Tlie  cache  is  cal led  Xo-i;giT^jg .  Each  holds  8  or  10  hush' 
els  of  acorns.   One  is  la;T;er  than  ihe  other. 


Saw 


^^w^ 


others  just  started  on  separate  Bocks. 


The  women  at 


\Lo-\ct~V\<_-Vov  koX  9^  Vox 


of  conical  blunt  pointe(i 


•       «    •       « 


burden  baskets (Wo-no)  of  the  2d  or  middle  style  of  weave,  oma- 


sO^ 


mented  by  one  or  tv/o  bands  near  the  big  end,   just  like  those  of 


/  I  *  / 

the  Hol-ko-ma  and  Cho-ejiTlin-ne. 


*  • 


a 


\ 


Tliey  had  also  a  number  of  the  Paiute  style  of  snow-shoe- 
haped  winnowers,  v/hich  they  call  tor.a-^ap-— the  same  as  the  round 


•       %  •    * 


ones,  implying  that  the  Paiute  kind  are  a  comparatively  recent 
invasion— for  if  they  were  here  originally  they  would  surely  have 
a  distinctive  name.   On  the  other  hand  these  Indians  are  clearly 
of  l^aiute  origin.  :'^This  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  came  across 


t 


^y?-nrn^'>*^  nrp^v  Vniifty, 


the  mountains  into  this  region  before  the  Owens  Valley  Paiutes 
(from  whom  they  undoubtedly  came)  had  these  bflkets.       It  is  a 
cur  ious  case  and  not  yet  clear  to  me. 

The  Ko-ko-he-bas  talk  essentially  the  same  language  as  the 


%    • 


neighboring  Hol-ko-mas,  although  the  two  consider  themselves  dis- 


«    • 


tinct  tribes.  The  Burr  Valley  Indians  (now  extinct  save  one  old 
woman)  were  Ko-^ko-ho-bas... 

The  boundary  line  separating  the  territory  of  the  Kokohebas 
from  that  of  their  near  neighbors  on  the  east(the  Holkomas)  runs 
southerly  or  perhaps  south-south-easterly  from  a  large  imishroom 
shaped  granite  boulder  on  the  west  side  of  Sycainore  Valley,  per- 

ft 

haps  half  a  mile  below(nearly  south  or  southv/est  from)  the  Koke- 
heba  village  and  jiguuii^  a)(^half  hu.1i»o>  (approximately^north  from 


Hancocks  house. 


r/ 


This  rock  they  call  yop-po-ge. 


I  visited  it 


It  has  no  marks  on  it  but  is  said  to  be  knovm  to  all  Mians  of 
this  part  of  the  v/orld.  In  directing  Indians  from  a  distance  to 
points  in  this  4«M«tMfr  region  it  is  said  they  are  told  to  first  ^ 


niO^KO    IIE    T>k 


—  Dycaiiioro     Oreelc  Val 


I^foi.'aul=^g=S 


M  "t^®  Ko-ko-he-ba  village  high  up  on 


/ 


the  mcji^atin  side,  visited  by  me  today f^ct^gS^,  the  women  have 
large  quantities  of  split  acorn  meats,  recently  slielled,  spread 
out  to  dry.  on  the  rocks.   They  have  also  plenty  of  acorn  mush 
recently  cooked  in  the  large  basket  bowls.   Both  large  and  small 
basket  bowls  are  full  of  it. 

They  have  2  large  leaches,  v/here  the  bitter  of  the  acorn 
meal  is  leached  out. 


One  old  woman  was  winnowing  the  split  acorn  meats  to  get  rid 

of  the  red  skin,  which  when  dry  comes  off  readily.  She  did  it  in 

a  big  snow-shoe  shaped  (Palute  style)  winnowing  basket,  /keeping 

the  broad  butt  end  toward  her  body  and  grasping  the  sides  (where 

broadest  (with  her  two  hands).   She  put  in  imy^l^^i  {i^alluLuuf 

3  " 


meats  at  a  time  and 


^:^:^,*40(,  ^^X^jt. — 


the  winnov/er  a  series  of  slow 


jolting  vertical  shakesVbhe  heavy 


meats  ^caused  the  winnov;er  to 


bow  dov/n  in  the  middle,  and  the  friction  of  the  meats  against  one 
another  rubbed  off  the  red  skins^aafwl^the  wind  carried  it  away  like 


chaff.  _ 


L  i^nX  i)^f    ujM^-iuih^U 


If 


f^L 


ca  raj?  It  L 


c 


yuh 


£A        chL 


'Urv  /PlK^      l/idca\ 
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[4^0 


^^ 


It 
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Frontispiece;  C.  Hart  Merrlam  and  Dave  Mauwee^  Pyramid  Lake^  Nevada, 
September  29,  1938. 

1.  a,  "Oba  [Yuba]  River  Indians  gambling,"  1851. 

b,  Indians  around  fire  along  Sacramento  River  near  Colusa,  1851*52» 
c^  Man  mending  a  net«  Sacramento  River,  1852. 


2«  a,  Sacramento  River  Indians  near  Colusa,  1851* 52 • 

b,  Indian  hunter,  Sacramento  River  near  Colusa,  1851«52« 

jg.  Sketch  for  PI.  2b. 

d.  Woman  pounding  acorns  In  basket  mortar  at  Tehama  on  Sacramento 

River,  1852. 


3.  a.  Village  scene  on  Sacramento  River  near  Colusa,  1851*52. 
Ji,  Sketch  for  PI.  3a. 


4.  a,  Chlno  village  on  Upper  Sacramento  River  near  town  of  Shasta,  1852 
b.  Interior  of  semi  subterranean  dwelling  of  Upper  Sacramento  River 
Indians,  1852. 


5,  a,  Earth-covered  dwelling  and  acorn  caches  In  Indian  village  on 

Sacramento  River  near  Colusa,  1852. 
j^,  Indian  women  on  Sacramento  River  near  Colusa,  1852. 
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6.     Chief  Hunchup,  Nlsenan  tribe,  of  Koot-bah  rancherla,  Eldorado 

County,  1907. 


1 .     a^  Chief  ^t^^Sry  OHsexi^n)  standing  beside  the  roundhouse  at 


Koot*bak 


b.  Portable  bovl 


Ildorado  County, 
^stlea^  and  bedrock  mortar  at  Koot-*bah 
County^  1907. 


8.  a^  Casus  [Jeans]  Oliver  seated  near  entrance  to  underground  round* 


house. 


County^  19Q5< 


tribe  near  Buena  Vista  Peak^  Amador 


hj   Hokaluooe  villains.  Mote  roundhouse  at  right. 


9. 


Interior  of  Hairalrjinae  roundhouse. 


10.  a.  Tosealte  MenolL  \mA  lodge^  I9I0.  Photo  by  Merrlam, 


b^  Tosesdte  Mevuk  hmA  lodge.  Undated  but  earlier  than  1910. 
Photo  by  PlslDS. 


11.  a^  At-wum- 
b.  At-wum- 


frame.  Big  Valley,  1926. 
frame.  Big  Valley,  1925. 


12.  a,  Klet^vln  ovml,  cmrtlKCOfvered  roundhouse,  Cortena  rancher  la,  1903. 
b,  Chao*hel*aea*scl  wwidhouse  at  Kabal«*mem  rancherla  near  Cook 

,  1903. 


13.    Interior  of 


sel  roundhouse  showing  painted  supporting 


post,  1903. 


14.  a,  Cbuu  hfl  btm  sirl  rowidhouse  at  Grindstone  Creek  rancherla,  1922. 


b,  Choo^hel-mf  srI 


se  at  Grindstone  Creek  rancherla,  1923. 


15.     Mevuk  r 


CT)  at  tfest  Point  (7),  Calaveras  County.  Undated. 


16*  a^  Maldu  roundhouse  at  village  of  Kuin*iBo*win^  near  Moore town^  Butte 

County^  1924, 
b^  Maldu  roundhouse  at  village  of  Kusfino-wln^  near  Mooretown^  Butte 
County^  1924. 


17.  a^  Nlsenan  roundhouse  at  Auburn  rancher la^  1936, 

b^  Maldu  roundhouse  on  Bear  Rlver^  4  miles  north  of  Colfax^  Placer 
County^  Septesiber^  1902. 


18«     Meva  ceremonial  house  at  Big  Creek  rancherla  near  Groveland^ 

Tuolumne  County^  ^^Vf,    1-903  • 


19«  a^  House  made  of  sawed  lumber  and  shake  roof«<«a  modem  adaptation  to 

the  aboriginal  house  type,  Mewuk  of  Uachana  rancherla  near 
Railroad  Flat^  Calaveras  County^  October^  1905, 
b^  Acorn  granaries  built  against  base  of  pine  tree,  Hachana 
rancherla^  Calaveras  County,  October,  1905, 


20,  a,  Chowchllla  Mevuk  roundhouse  at  Was«>sah«meh,  Madera  County, 

October,  1905, 
b,  Chowchllla  Mewuk  roundhouse  at  Was*sah*meh,  Madera  County, 
October,  1905, 


21,  a,  Tuleyome  roundhouse  on  St,  Helena  Creek  near  Mlddletown,  Lake 

County,  November,  1928, 

b,  Tuleyome  roundhouse  on  St.  Helena  Creek  near  Mlddletown,  Lake 

County,  Novesiber,  1928, 


22.  a,  Choo*hel*mem*sel  roundhouse  near  Stony  Ford  rancherla,  Colusa 

County,  June,  1903, 


[22,]  b,  Shoteah  Pckdo  roundhouse^  Stony  Ford  rancherla^  August,  1928. 


23 «  a,  Pole- framed  tule* thatch  covered  house  built  in  1927  on  Clear 

Lake,  Lake  County,  by  Pomo  tribe « 
b,  Pole« framed  tule« thatch  covered  house  built  in  1927  on  Clear 
Lake,  Lake  County,  by  Porno  tribe. 


24 «  a.  Front  view  of  tule<»covered  gabled  house  with  pole  framings 

Kabel  village,  Dan<»no*kah  tribe  of  Pomo,  1918, 
b.  Rear  view  of  a,  showing  unthatched  framing* 


25,  a.  Northern  Wintoon  house  near  Baird  on  McCloud  River,  Shasta 

County,  July,  1903. 
b.  Northern  Wintoon  lean-to  house  made  of  split  slabs,  Baird, 
near  McCloud  River,  July,  1903. 


26,  a.  Conical  bark- slab  house,  Nim  tribe.  North  Fork  of  San  Joaquin 

River,  October,  1902, 
b.  Conical  bark^^slab  house,  Nim  tribe.  North  Fork  of  San  Joaquin 
River,  October,  1902, 


27,  a.  Northern  Piute  dowed,  brush** covered  winter  hut  near  Mono  Lake, 

September,  1900, 
b.  Northern  Piute  dowed,  brush- covered  winter  hut  near  Mono  Lake, 
September,  1900, 


28,     Northern  Piute  camp  on  knoll  at  forks  of  Ruth  Cre^k,  Mono  Lake, 

August,  1901, 


29,     Monache  Piute  village  near  Fort  Independence,  Owens  Valley, 

October,  1920, 


5. 


30.     Washoo  conical  bark  slab  house.  Tallac^  Lake  Tahoe,  1905. 


31.  a.  Frame  of  Northern  Piute  wickiup,  south  end  of  Walker  Lake^ 

Nevada,  October,  1902, 

b.  Frame  of  Individual  sweathouse  at  Chief  Klooche' s  village,  Doney 

Creek,  Upper  Sacramento  River,  October,  1928. 

c.  Earth-covered  underground  sweathouse  of  Central  California  type 

made  by  Eastern  Monache,  big  Pine,  Owens  Vall^,  April,  1932. 


32.     Lulseno  (Plyunko)  dwelling  at  Rlncon,  San  Diego  County, 

September,  1901. 


33.     Willow  brush  ceremonial  structure  at  Saboba,  Riverside  County, 

October,  1901. 


34.  a,  Hah-wun-kwut  "nest"  for  drying  smelt.  Smith  River,  July,  1934. 
b,  Hah-wun-kwut  "bed"  for  drying  smelt.  Smith  River,  July,  1934. 


35.     Tah-che  Yokuts  mat- covered  house,  Tulare  Lake  region,  1905. 


36.  a.  Wooden  mortar  of  the  Too- hook-mutch  tribe,  1930. 
b.  Wooden  mortar  of  the  Too- hook-mutch  tribe,  1930. 
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1.  Map  of  Indian  linguistic  stocks,  tribes,  and  territories 
In  California  as  determined  by  C.  Hart  Merrlam. 

2«  Map  shoving  detail  of  large  area  shown  In  black  on 
Flg^  1. 

3«  Map  of  native  tribes^  groups^  dialects^  and  families  of 
California  In  1770  by  A,  L.  Kroeber. 

4.  Exact  copy  of  sketch  map  drawn  by  Major  P,  B«  Reading 
In  1852  of  boundary  of  Wlntoon  language « 

5«  Map  showing  distribution  of  tribes  of  the  Wlntoon  stock 
and  bordering  areas  of  adjacent  stocks*  Drawn  to 
same  scale  as  end  map  In  A,  L.  Rroeber^  The  Patwln 
and  Their  Neighbors  (1932),  from  a  manuscript  map 
of  Merrlam  dated  1939. 

6o  Face  tattooing*  a,  Washo  men;  b,  tfashoo  women; 
£^   Karok  women;  d,  Wlntoon  at  Balrd  Hatchery, 

7,  Female  face  tattooing*  a,  No«to*mus-se  (Nls-se^nan); 

b,  ho^yah   Pomo;  jg,  Katch«ah«>we*shum»ml;  d,  Me*tum»wah* 

8.  Female  face  tattooing*  a,  No-to-kol*yo  Mldoo,  Lake 

Almanor;  b,  Ta-bah*ta  Pomo  of  Anderson  Valley; 
c;  Chowchllla  Mewuk;  d,  Hoo*koo*e«ko  of  Phelan 
Valley,  Putah  Creek* 

9*  Body  and  face  tattoo  designs*  a,  Chuk<» chancy  Yokuts 
near  Fresno  Flat;  b,  Shaste* 

10*  Female  face  tattoos*  a,   Panamlnt  Shoshone;  b,  Washoo; 

c,  Yokotch,  Fresno  River;  d,  Chuk*chancy  at  Picayune* 
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11.  Floorplan  of  Yokiah  Pomo  sweathouae. 

12.  Yokiah  Pomo  comounal  house  for  seven  families. 

13.  Olayome  roundhouse  on  Putah  Creek/  Lake  County. 

14.  Sketch  plan  of  roof  structure  of  Olayome  dance  house. 

15.  Oleyome  basketry  hopper  slab  mortar. 

16.  Chief  Bunchup's  roundhouse  at  Koot«bah  rancherla^ 

Eldorado  County. 

17.  Mokalumne  roundhouse^  floorplan. 

18.  Mokalumne  roundhouse  near  Buena  Vista  Peak  showing 

roof  construction. 

19.  a^  Construction  of  ceremonial  house  of  Northern  Mewuk 

at  Railroad  Flat  rancheria.  b,  Floorplan  of  same. 
jg.  Arrangement  of  roof  rafters  of  same.  In  the  three 
figures  the  letters  refer  to  specific  features  as 
follows:  a^  doorway  (o'^lit'tah);  b,  centerposts 
(chaw-^num-ma) ;  c,  inner  space  (kal«loo*tah);  d^ 
fireplace  (wuk-ke;  e,   outer  circle  (et^chat);  f, 
outer  wall  (wek-il«>lah);  ^  foot  drum  (too^mah); 
b^  space  behind  drum  (wal^la);  i,   doorway  end 
(o«let*tum);  ^,  south  end  of  house  (et^^chut);  k, 
cross  timbers  on  centerposts  (cha^wu^meh) ;  JjL^  long 
rafters  (ho*tah<-pah);  m,  short  rafters;  n,  wall 
uprights  or  peripheral  posts  (chawnum-ma) ;  o^ 
horizontal  pole  framing  for  wall  sheathing. 

20.  Groundplan  of  Middle  Me-wuk  roundhouse  (?)  at  West  Point  (?) 
Calaveras  County. 


m 
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21,  Groundplan  of  Me-wuk  ceremonial  house  at  Oo-poo-aan-ne, 

Anador  County. 

22,  Yoseaite  Mewuk  roundhouse, 

23.  Frame  of  Yosemlte  Mewuk  bark  lodge. 

24.  a,  Choenlmne  sweatbouse  plan  and  roof  construction; 

h,   same^  cross  section  showing  notched  support  and 


pit, 

25.  Cross  section  and  plan  of  Modesse  ceremonial  house.  Pit 

River,  a,  centerpost- ladder;  b,  flat  rock;  c,  roof 
entrance;  d,  low  opening;  e,  excavation  4-5  feet  deep; 
t,   log  floor;  ^,  broad  shelf;  h,  split  roof  poles; 
i,  "The  Boy"  timber;  ^,  stringers;  k,  cross  rafters; 
1,   cross  beam  on  which  stringers  rest. 

26.  Cortina  Creek  iUet^win  ceremonial  house. 

27.  Choo-hel-mem>sel  roundhouse  at  Kabal-mem  rancheria  near 

Cook  Springs,  Colusa  County. 

28.  Roundhouse  at  Stony  Ford  rancheria,  Colusa  County. 

29.  Floorplan  of  Hramfo  roundhouse  at  Sulphur  Bank. 

30.  a.  Painted  centerpost  of  Hramfo  roundhouse  at  Sulphur 

Bank,  b.  Notching  at  top  of  the  seven  secondary  posts 
of  the  Hramfo  roundhouse. 

31.  Roof  plan  (incomplete)  showing  rafters  and  roof  poles. 

Hramfo,  Sulphur  Bank. 

32.  Neremer  method  of  mending  crack  in  canoe. 

33.  Karok  salmon  drying  rack. 
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34.  Klet-wln  cradle. 


35.  Hramfo  (Pomo)  dance  design  on  feathered  baskets 

36.  Hramfo  pump  drill. 

37.  Cloth  grave  cover  of  the  Hramfo  (Pomo). 

38.  Fish  catching  basket  of  the  Hramfo  (Pomo). 

39.  Deep  colled  cooking  basket  of  Necenon. 

40.  Distribution  of  the  Mevan  stocky 


41.  Twined  basket  with  handle. 


42.  Southern  Mew-ah  basketry  designs.  Top^  water  snake; 

bottom^  king  snake. 

43.  Ancient  mortars  and  pestle  being  used  In  1905  at 

Railroad  Plat  rancherla. 

44.  a,  Tah*»che  cradle;  b,  choke-mouth  basket;  c^  weave 

> 

of  twined  tule  mat. 

45.  a,   Tah«che  house  frame  made  of  willow  poles  (cf • 

PI*  35);  b^  baby  cradle  made  of  tule  matting. 

46.  Kosho^o  and  Toom-nah  tribal  emblem  representing  the 

Falco  mexlcanus. 

47.  Mono  Palute  openwork  twined  basket  for  collecting 

white  grubs  from  pine  trees. 

48.  Urn- shaped  Panamlnt  Shoshone  basket. 


49.  Panamlnt  Shoshone  trap  for  rats. 


FirtlfW7  inl^'^y^/^ 


I. 


2. 


EXPLANATION  OF  FLAXES  1-36 

a  "Uba  [Yuba]  River  Indiana  g-abling,"  1851.  b,  Indian,  around 

"'  fire  along  Sacramento  River  near  Colu.a,  :.851.52.  5,  Man  mending 

a  net.  Sacramento  River,  1852, 
a,  Sacramento  River  Indians  near  Coluaa,  1851-52.  b,  Indian  hunter, 
""'  Sacramento  River  near  Coluaa,  1851-52.  c.  Sketch  for  PI.  2b. 

i-  u— i,«fr  n^rtar  at  Tehama  on  Sacramento 


3. 


4. 


River,  1852. 
.  VtU.g.  .cene  on  Sacr»«.t.  River  n«r  Oolue.,  1851-52.  b.  Sketch 
for  PI.  3a. 

« 

.  Chlno  village  on  Upper  Secramento  River  ne.r  town  of  8h..t.,  1852. 
"'  Hote  .com  caches,  conical  carrying  baaketa,  pole,  holding  duck 
decoy.,  Indian,  re.tlng  on  top  of  earth-covered  underground  hou.e., 
and  .weathouae  entrance  at  lower  right,  b,  Interlof  of  .e»l.ub- 
terr.nean  dwelling,  of  Upper  Sacr««nto  River  Indian..  1652.  Mote 
conetructlon  feature.,  .tored  naterlaU,  and  bed.. 
5   a  Earth-covered  dwelling  and  acorn  cache.  In  Indian  village  on 
*  "  sacra-ento  River  near  Coluaa,  1852.  i.  Indian  wo«n  on  Sacra-ent. 

River  near  Colusa,  1852. 
».  Chief  Hunchup,  Hl.en«.  tribe,  of  Koot-bah  ranch«rla.  eldorado  County, 


1907. 


7. 


8. 


a  Chief  Hunchup  (Nisenan)  standing  beside  the  roundhouse  at  Koot-bah 
"  rancheria.  b.  Portable  bowl  mortar,  pestles,  and  bedrock  mortar 

at  Koot-bah  rancheria,  Eldorado  County,  1907. 
a,  casus  [Jesus]  Oliver  seated  near  entrance  to  underground  roundhouse. 
"'  Mokalumne  tribe  near  Buena  Vista  Peak,  Amador  County,  1905.  b, 
Mokalumne  village.  Note  roundhouse  at  right. 


9.  Interior  of  Mokalunne  roundhou»e.  View  from  entrance  looking  to 
opposite  side.  Note  plank  drum,  notched  supporting  posts, 
roof  poles,  and  earth  wall  of  pit. 

10.  a,  Yoscmlte  Mevuk  bark  lodge,  1910.  Photo  by  Merrlam.  b,  Yosemlte 

Mewuk  bark  lodge,  undated  but  earlier  than  1910.  Fhoto  by  Plske. 

i 

11.  a,  At-wua-me  sweathouse  frame.  Big  Valley,  1926.  J^  At-wum-me 

sweathouse  frame.  Big  Valley,  1925. 

12.  a,  Klet-wln  oval,  earth-covered  roundhouse,  Cortena  rancherla,  1903. 

b,  Choo-hel-mem-sel  roundhouse  at  Kabal-men  rancherla  near  Cook 
Springs,  Colusa  County,  1903. 

13.  Interior  of  Choo-hel-mem-sel  roundhouse  showing  painted  supporting 

post,  1903. 
14   a  Choo-hel-mem-sel  roundhouse  at  Orlndstone  Creek  rancherla,  1922. 

b.  Same,  1923. 
15.  Mewuk  roundhouse  (t)  at  West  Point  (?0,  Calaveras  County.  Undated. 

16  a  Maldu  roundhouse  at  village  of  Kum-mo-wln,  near  Mooretown,  Butte 

County,  1924,  b.  Same. 

17  a.  Nlsenan  roundhouse  at  Auburn  rancherla,  1936.  i,  Maldu  round- 

house  on  Bear  River,  4  miles  north  of  Colfax,  Placer  County, 
September,  1902. 

18.  Mewa  ceremonial  house  at  Big  Creek  rancherla  near  Groveland, 

Tuolumne  County,  July,  1903. 

19.  a.  House  made  of  sawed  lumber  and  shake  roof— a  modem  adaptation 

to  the  aboriginal  house  type.  Mewuk  of  Hachana  rancherla  near 
Railroad  Flat,  Calaveras  County,  October,  1905.  b.  Acorn  gran- 
arles  built  against  base  of  pine  tree.  Roundhouse  (cf .  Fig.  19) 


ij.^  t  _.  I , 


2^«  ILm  hf   Chowchilla  Mewuk  roundhouse  at  Wa8«*8ah«meh^  Madera  County, 
October,  1905^ 

^^*  £p  hs   Tuleyome  roundhouse  on  St.  Helena  Creek  near  Mlddletown,  Lake 
County,  Noveniber  1928, 

22.  a,  Choo«hel*iiieoi»sel  roundhouse  near  Stony  Ford  rancherla,  Colusa 
County,  June,  1903.  b,  Shoteah  Pomo  roundhouse.  Stony  Ford 
rancherla,  August,  1928. 

23*  ji,  Pole-^framed  tule«*thatch  covered  house  built  In  1927  on  Clear 
Lake,  Lake  County,  by  Pomo  tribe,  b.  Like  a. 

24.  a.  Front  view  of  tule«»covered  gabled  house  with  pole  framing.  Kabel 

village,  Dan«no«-kah  tribe  of  Pomo,  1918.  b.  Same  house  as  in  a, 
rear  view,  showing  unthatched  framing. 

25.  a.  Northern  Uintoon  house  near  Baird  on  McCloud  River,  Shasta  County, 

July,  1903.  b.  Northern  Wintoon  lean-to  house  made  of  split  slabs. 
Baird,  near  McCloud  River,  July,  1903. 

26.  a.  Conical  bark«slab  house,  Nim  tribe.  North  Fork  of  San  Joaquin 

River,  October,  1902.  b.  Same  house  as  in  a. 


27.  a.  Northern  Piute  dowed,  brush* covered  winter  huts  near  Mono  Lake, 

September,  1900.  b.  Like  a. 

28.  Northern  Piute  camp  on  knoll  at  forks  of  Ruth  Creek,  Mono  Lake, 

August,  1901. 

29.  Monache  Piute  village  near  Fort  Independence,  Owens  Valley,  October, 

1920. 

30.  Washoo  conical  bark  slab  house.  Tallac,  Lake  Tahoe,  1905. 

31.  a.  Frame  of  Northern  Piute  wickiup,  south  end  of  Walker  Lake,  Nevada, 

October,  1902.  b.  Frame  of  individual  sweathouse  at  Chief  Klooche*  s 
village,  Doney  Creek,  Upper  Sacramento  River,  October,  1928.  c, 
Earth*covered  underground  sweathouse  of  Central  California  type  made 
by  Eastern  Monache,  Big  Pine,  Owens  Valley,  April,  1932. 


32.  Lulseno  (Plynko)  dwelling  at  Rlneon,  San  Diego  County,  Septcnber,  1901. 

33.  Willow  brush  ceremonial  structure  at  Saboba,  Riverside  County, 

October,  1901. 

34.  a,  Hah-wun*kwut  "nest"  for  drying  snelt.  Smith  River,  July,  1934. 

b^  Hah«^wun«kwut  "bed*'  for  drying  smelts  Smith  Rlver^  July,  1934« 

35«  Tah'-'che  Yokuts  mat^covered  house,  Tulare  Lake  region,  1905* 


3^*  J#  J^  Wooden  mortar  of  the  Too<^hook«*mutch  tribe,  1930 « 
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